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EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 

Instituted for the independent and disinterested advocacy and 
promotion, by all legitimate means, of the public interests 
and welfare of the Inhabitants of India generally. 

THE INDIAN RAILWAY POLICY. 

A PAPER READ BEFORE THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 

By EDMUISTD KIMBER, ESQ., 

ON THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1883, 

LiEUT.-aEKEEAL AY. WABDEN AHDEBSOK 
IN- THE CHAIH. 

A MEETING of the members and friends of the East India Association 
was held on Thursday afternoon, NTovember 29, 1883, in the Lower 
Hall, Exeter Hall, for the purpose of considering a paper by Mr. 
Edmund Kimber, entitled The Indian Railway Policy.’^ 

Lieut.- General W. Warden Anderson occupied the chair, and 
amongst those present w^ere the following: — ^Mr. J. B. Bullen-Smith, 
C.s.i. ; Majoi"- General G. Burn j Major W. S. Bisset ; Major Fenwick ; 
Captain Bedford Pirn, r.n. ; Lieut,- Colonel H. L. Evans ; Lieut.- Colonel 
P. T. French ; Captain Molesworth, r.n. ; Captain Maude Boxby ; 
Rev. Philip Gast; Dr. Byranyer ; Dr. E. Groth; Mr. Fung Yee 
(Secretary of the Chinese Legation) ; Mr. W. Anderson ; Mr. C. W. 
Arathoon ; Mr. Blax ; Mr. J. R. Boyd ; Mrs. H. V. Bull ; Mr. A. H. 
Campbell j Mr. Camplin ; Mr. E. B. Carroll ; Mr. W. H. Castle ; 
Mr. Clews ; Air. A. K. Connell j Air. W. T. A. Cosby ; Air. and Mrs. 
Daynall; Mr. D. C. Dalgairus; Air. James Dalgairus; Mr. 0. T. 
Fonda (Hew York) ; Air. F. W. Fox ; Air. Frank Gast ; Mr. Gray ; 
Mr. John Green ; Air. J. Kirk Hunter ; Air, Joseph Keen ; Mrs. James 
Kimher ; Miss Kimber ; Mr, Uriah King ; Mr. J. «Kitson ; Mr. E. 
Laycock ; Mr. G. D. Laycock ; Mr. Le Fevre ; Mr. J. M. Alaclean ; 
Mr. John R. Manning ; Mr. E. J. Eardley Alare ; Air. Gordon P. Alare ; 
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Mr. aud Mrs. W. Wilsey Martin; Miss Martin ; Mr. E. J. Mulbyan ; 
Mi\ W. Otto; Mrs. Piercey; Mr. Danvers Power; Mr. D. IS". Beid ; 
Mr. Salomans; Mr. Tailbey; Mr. E. E. Thompson; Mr. Tozer ; Mr. 
B. Grant Watson; Mr. W. Wedlake ; Mr. Oswin Weynton; Mr. W. 
Martin Wood; Mr. W. Hamilton Burn (Secretary). 

Tlie OHAIBMAH : Ladies and Gentlemen, — The subject that we 
are to hear about this afternoon is one in which all connected with 
India must be interested^ and I am ..quite sure that it will possess 
more than a partial interest to those who care for the welfare of that 
country. I myself have been some thirty-five years there, and there- 
fore have, I think, some knowledge of the people and their wants. 
I was very happy indeed to hear that a paper was about to be read by 
my friend Mr. Kimber on a subject pertaining to the advancement 
and the welfare of all connected with India and the development of 
its resources. I had much difBidence at first in accepting the proposal 
to preside, knowing there were many more able and efiS.cient persons 
than myself to do so ; but I thought I might, by so doing, help to 
ventilate some of those topics connected with our rule in India which 
are of great moment at the present time. The subject which we are 
to hear about is one of these, and possesses great importance. I will 
therefore ask Mr. Kimber at once to read his paper, to which I hope 
you will give your attention ; afterwards I shall ask gentlemen present 
to assist in discussing it on its merits. 

Mr. KIMBEB then read the following paper : — 

In a report for 1882-83, bearing Colonel Stanton’s name, which was 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 
and afterwards printed by Her Majesty’s printers, Major Baring is 
stated in his last financial statement to have said: — ^^We have now 
had two years’ experience of the private enterprise policy. During 
that time a certain number of facts have been accumulated which we 
think are siifficient to enable m to lay down a definite policy, at all 
“ events for the immediate future, say for five years. We have, there- 
“ fore, very recently addressed the Secretaxy of State ujxon the subject, 
“ but I am not as yet in a position to state what the final decision of 
the Government will be.” The bare facts contained in this report 
are,- when properly examined, not only extremely unsatisfactoiy, but 
not a little disquieting and alarming. He says, ‘‘ Though much has 
“ been done in the past, it is clear very much still remains to do before 
the whole of India is adequately seiwed by railways ; but it may be 
hoped that by the means of the Bailway Policy recently recommended 
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to tlie Secretary of State, tlie progress in tlae ftitui’e may l)e moi^e 
'' rapid than in the past.” It is clear, therefore, that both of these 
high financial and railway authorities have acquiesced in a certain 
policy which they think the Imperial Government ought to carry out. 
What that policy is they do not tell us. We are left totally in the 
dark. Earl Kimberley and the Council of State, although they must 
have been in possession of it for many months, do not condescend to 
inform the British public wbat it is. Mr. Cross, the Under^-Secretaiy 
of State, though he was very able and acute in his address to the 
House of Commons upon the Indian Budget and the law of exchanges, 
never said a word about these recommendations. The fact that any 
recommendations were given by the Financial Minister at Calcutta to 
the Imperial Government seems only to have been known in Calcutta 
and not known in England until the publication of Colonel Stanton’s 
report in London, on the 22nd of October, 1883. What can the 
recommendations he ? It would not be surprising to find that they 
were such as W’ould promote the construction of railways on strictly 
business principles, without any of those paternal intenneddlings 
which are so often the vices of all despotic governments. The men in 
Calcutta can see and know what the country wants. They are on the 
spot and can judge what the people, as a people, can afford to pay for 
railway accommodation. The law of supply and demand in railways, 
as in everything else, cannot be evaded. Given railways to be wanted, 
and every one knows they are, the question is, what is to be paid for 
them ? It won’t do for the Government of a vast country like India to 
say on the one hand, we won’t give a guarantee, however limited, either 
on shares or debentures, and on the other to stand in the way of 
provincial Governments or native Governments giving one. There are 
many native princes who would be delighted to join in a collective 
guarantee of interest on shares or debentures if tbey were not interfered 
with, and there are many English contractors and financiers who are 
ready to build and to raise money upon such a guarantee. The British 
Government in this respect has yet got to learn the very first priuciples 
of free-trade. Once put the native princes and the British capitalists 
face to face, without tedious routine, red-tape delay and regulations, 
and railway business will flow on as easily as it does in the United 
States. But if at every conceivable tick and turn in his movements 
the prince now and the contractor then finds himself hampered by 
long minutes, unfathomable reports, grandmotherlji^ regulations and 
doctrinaire political residents, the whole country will go on groaning 
and travailing in pain, until the pent-up excitement of disgust issues 
in a revenge which, however wild, may have substantial justice as 
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its cause. "Whatever ihe recommendations of Major Baring and Kis 
associates may be, tbey ougbt to be pnblisbed. 

Secrecy in a great q[xiestion like tbis is the very worst method of 
Government. With Consols at 101 and money plentiful and cheap, the 
British public are of course anxiously looking out for sound invest- 
ments, and it is of the utmost consequence to India that the present 
time should be taken advantage of so as to secnre for the Indian 
people the speedy construction of railways which this state of things 
' would promote. I am afraid, however, that under the present adminis- 
tration progress cannot even be hoped for. In the year 1880-81, 
838 miles were constructed. In 1881-82, only ?26, or more than 100 
less, and in 1882-88, only 873, or over 400 miles less. In 1881-82, 
2026 miles were recommended, but not touched. In 1882-83, 2338 
miles remained unfinished of those recommended, while no less than 
2924 are now under survey and are also recommended. So that 
we have no less a mileage than 5262 positively recommended to be 
constructed by the Public Works Department in India, and practically 
no policy whatever enunciated as to how it is to be done. On 
the moderate computation of £5000 a mile, this would cost about 
£26,000,000, but not a word is said by Her Majesty’s Government as 
to how it is to be raised, though these veiy recommendations are 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 
and are printed by Her Majesty’s printers. In Lord Hartington’s 
address to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce in December, 1881, 
he said the Government were spending that year on railways and 
public works, but chiefly on railways, no less a sum than £7,884,000 
from borrowed funds and from revenue. If so, how is it. there is so 
little to show for it — only 838 miles that year — or nearly £10,000 
a mile ? If so much were spent then, what has been spent over the 726 
miles of the following year, and what over the 373 miles of the next ? 
Can it he that the funds are spent merely in keeping np an elaborate 
Public Works Department whose chief duties are to survey, report, and 
recommend, and do nothing ? Is a costly establishment to be kept ixp 
in India simply for the maintenance of officials in order that their 
opinions may go to fill ponderous volumes in the public offices at 
Calcutta or Simla, or be refined down into nnpublished advices to 
statesmen in London ? Contractors and engineei’s are now so 
experienced that they will generally put the cost of construction in 
India at an averscge of £5000 a mile. Yet the same costly experi- 
menting, as of old, is going on. While the recommendations of Major 
Baring and his fellow Councillors at Calcutta remain on the dusty 
shelves of the India Office, it appears the Imperial Government are 
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going on building State Bail ways entirely out of tbe country’s income, 
wlien past expeinence proves tbat built in tbis way they only pay 

per cent, and cost on the average about £12,000 a mile. The 
divided responsibility of the officials, and the want of energy shown 
in all works constructed by the State, is the cause of this intolei'able 
waste and extravagance. 

Another curious part of the stor}" is that Colonel Stanton’s report 
was published in India on the 2nd of July last, but was not published 
in England until the 22nd of October, an^d yet he says, Owing to the 
early date on which the publication of this return is necessary, full 
‘‘ information of the working results, statistics, and general adminis- 
‘‘ trative details of each line could not be awaited.” Why not ? 
How is this ? His report was to replace the Annual Eeport hitherto 
“ prepared in England by Mr. Juland Danvers for presentation to the 
“ Houses of Parliament.” Surely it was easy enough for the Govern- 
ment to have apprised every official in India of this, so that their reports 
could be made up punctually to the 31st of March, 1883. The date of 
Colonel Stanton’s report is 18th May, 1883. Upon what possible ground 
•could the working results up to the 31st of March not be obtained 
by that date ? A delay of more than a month and a half in sending 
in these returns is perfectly absurd. Ho business in the world can 
prosper at this rate. In England we are accustomed to weekly returns 
from all the great railways, and the amount of income and expenditure 
from the Imperial Exchequer must be counted up on the very night 
of the last day in the quarter. Every considerable bank in the City 
knows its position punctually on the last day of every month, and no 
clerk is allowed to leave the premises until the balances are all 
ascertained. Upon what pretence are these well-know3i and sound 
principles of business habit to be ignored, flouted, and outraged in 
India ? Every official who is not ready with his returns at the end of 
the year onght to be made to pay for the cost of transmitting all of 
them by telegram within a week afterwards upon pain of dismissal. 
Besides, if in London, on the 20tli June, Mr. Danvers could always 
make up his report, how is it Colonel Stanton on the spot in India 
cannot make up his on the 18th of May ? Mr. Guilford Molesworth 
had better exercise his pruning-knife in the direction of these dilatory 
gentlemen and save the country not only the cost of unproductive 
services, but also the chance of their standing in the way of the 
country’s progress. He is a man who in the perfoa^mance of his duty 
will not spare even his own relations, and before he returns to this 
country to take up a slumbering position in the India Office he ought 
to look a little closer into the Public Works Department and see what 
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economical reforms are necessary and possible. It must, however, be 
admitted that the negligence of official inferiors is not always their 
fault. The parties really responsible are those who are at the head of 
afeirs, and when a great and elaborate department of able and learned 
men has been created for a certain purpose, it is the duty of the states- 
men to see that that purpose is effected. The department is none 
too great or elaborate if the works were duly attended to and every 
man did his duty. According to their own showing, something like 
£13,000,000 ought to be expended every year. Less than half has 
beer, and this extravagantly. The British public are ready to 
invest even £50,000,000 a year if they had a chance, but this is 
denied them. Eoutine and red-tape are at the bottom of it. This 
money would enrich the Indian peasant and give food to the 
European. It would open up the country and civilize the inhabitants. 
The carrying trade would be prosperous, and freights from east to 
west would be plentiful. Money, which is a glut at home, would 
fructify abroad, and the securities for peace all over the world would 
be enlarged. It is sim|)ly absurd to spend £2,600,000 a year out of 
income when that very amount of income could be made subservient 
to getting £60,000,000. If only half of £60,000,000 were guaranteed 
in debentures or shares, the whole could be raised. Bailway iron, 
which is now so cheap, could be supplied in plenty, and in this way 
would prevent undue depression of that great trade at home. As it 
is, very few people make a profit out of it, and the sustenance of the 
industry is at present prices a marvel to many. When the price of 
iron is so low, therefore, and money is so cheap, it is the part of a 'true 
statesman to take advantage of this, and by a wise and judicious 
adaptation of means to ends to give jnst that amount of encourage- 
ment which is necessary to draw from the pockets of investors that 
capital which can he well employed upon such projects as railways in 
India. A full guarantee of 6 per cent., as of old, upon the whole 
of the capital is unnecessary and extravagant. It is unnecessary, 
because only debentures need be so guaranteed, and it would 
be extravagant because a 5 per cent, guaranteed stock would 
immediately go to a premium. Therefore a percentage which will 
obtain par will be quite sufficient- Neither will it do to hold out 
imaginary inducements to capitalists to build railways without a 
guarantee altogether. This only ends in collapse and disaster- 
investors must T^.ot be told that their capital is to he at the mercy 
of every wind of vain doctrine in politics, or they will very soon 
close their pockets. Ifeither must they have huge and voluminous 
stipulations, conditions, provisions, and occult regulations, fiung at 
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tlieir heads in the shape of a concession ■which, though in the 
.English language, but few Englishmen can intex'prei. Some that I 
ha’ve seen remind me very much of some articles of partnership 
which a solicitor once instructed his clerk to draw between two 
brothers who were farmers and horse-breeders. The brothers were 
very successful, hut rather cantankerous. The solicitor, therefore, 
told his clerk to he very careful and put in a provision for every 
possible emergency. As the clerk's ingenuity sped its way over sheet 
after sheet he began to be amazed at himself, but when it had 
reached about 100 folios, of seventy-two words each, he was very 
tired and he thought it sufficient. It was then copied and sent to 
these unfortunate brethren. Soon after one of them called and 
asked what it meant. He had read some of it, hnt not all. He had, 
however, read quite enough and could quite see that he would not be 
able to look out of window without asking his brother’s consent, and 
therefore he would not have a partnership at all. Such documents 
also remind one of the answer once given by a learned professor of 
Oxford to an old lady who asked him what was the meaning of a 
“ paiuphrasis.” My dear Madam,” said he, It is a circumlocutory, 
pleonastic cycle of oratorical sonorosity circumscribing an atom of 
^ ideality lost in a verbal profundity,” Thank you, Sir/’ said she, 
with the same evident contautment which the British investor is 
expected to show when he has concessions granted to him by the 
India Office. 

Ear better would it be, once and for all, to lay down a regular 
Hands Clauses Consolidation Act and a Bailway Olauses Act for India, 
and establish a regular tribunal before which every application for a 
railway project could be made, just as they are made in this country 
- to the Houses of Parliament. It would he easy enough to establish 
such tribunals in every province, whose duty it should he to grant 
every application, unless opposed on grounds similar to those in this 
country, which would justify the rejection of the Bill. We should 
not then have snch grievous pieces of mismanagement as the Bengal 
and Horth- Western project, which, though brought out under the 
best of auspices, has remained evei' since at a discount j nor the 
signal failure of the Government themselves in getting £4,000,000 
for the Great Indian Peninsnla extension. The natural law of supply 
and demand would have full play. Good projects would he taken up 
eagerly, and had ones would find their own level ap.d go to the wall. 

This is not a question of party politics. Both Badicals and 
Conservatives alike are alive to the immense impo3:*tance of promoting 
railway enterprise in India. TJie Daily Ghromch, Times ^ Tall Mall 
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Gazette^ Standard^ and Globe^ have all echoed the same sentiments in 
England, -while in India The Tjnglisliman^ Fioneer, Bombay Gazette^ and 
Times cf India, have frequently condemned the apathy and indolence 
of the Government tijDon this great question. Whatever may he the 
conflicting opinions in England upon the Tenancy Bill and the Ilhert 
Bill, there is no conflict either in or out of Parliament upon the 
necessity of railways. Their decline and fall for the last three years 
is not only traceable to the want of a sound policy of encouragement, 
but also to the failure of the Bengal and hTorth- Western Railway 
stock, brought out in October last year, to rise to a premium. This 
project was brought out with a capital of £2,200,000, of which 
£1,200,000 was subscribed before the prospectus was published. Mr. 
E. 0. Baring took £250,000, Mr. Alfred 0. de Rothschild took 
£250,000, and their friends took the rest of the £1,200,000. Ho 
complaint can be made therefore that the enterprise was not powerfully 
assisted. Within a few days the other £1,000,000 was, so it was 
stated by the Council, more than applied for by the outside public. 
As there were more buyers than sellers the shares ought to have gone 
to a premium. Instead of this they went to a discount and have ever 
since remained at a discount, notwithstanding that the Government 
has since agreed to forego its claim to half the profits after a six per 
cent, dividend had been paid. This concession has come too late. 
The mischief has been done. A project in the hands of powerful 
capitalists has gone to a discount, and it has affected the Indian 
Railway market to such an extent that for the last twelve months the 
■ extension of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway scheme has been 
unabled to be fioated, notwithstanding that it would have had the advan- 
tage of the Director-General, Mr. Jnland Danvers, himself being on the 
Board. It answers no great purpose for the Council to state that the* 
stock is well held and that whatever the terms of the bargain with 
the Government the capitalists will be compelled to stand by them. 
This is not the way to deal with eminent financiers whose business it 
is not to hold stock but to create it and to sell it. A merchant does 
not pretend to hold goods as an investment. He only buys and sells 
them. Heither does a financier pretend to hold stock. His business 
is to examine a project and if it be sound to recommend it to the 
public. It does not pay him to recommend an nnsonnd one, for 
sooner or later its nnsonndness is found out and it goes to a discount. 
Not only is his pocket then affected, but his reputation too. And on 
the ooniraay if the project is in itself a sound one, but from some 
arbitrary and unnecessary conditions it is seen to be unduly tram- 
melled by the State, and for that reason it goes to a discount, his 
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repntatioix is equally affected, because the public ai'e slow to appreciate 
the conuectiou between the effect and the cause and put down to the 
discredit of the financier, a damaging result which is 3ione of his own 
making. Those who think that it matters not whether such stock is 
at a premium or discount as long as the shareholders are responsible 
for the construction of the line, make a grievous mistake. They are no 
friends of India or of its people. They are blind leaders of the blind. 
The whole empire is interested in such projects being successfnlly 
launched, and he must be a curious sort of Government servant who 
can look with anything approaching equanimity upon the shares of 
a powerful comj)any going to a discount when the very fact of the 
formation of the company itself shows that the Goveimment expected 
them to be always realizable at par. The want of acceptance of these 
principles at head-quarters has blighted Indian railways, and since 
October last has prevented any from being floated on the London 
market. It has also affected present values. Any one has only to 
look down the registered list of shareholders at Somerset House of 
the Southern Mahratta, the Central Bengal, the Bohilcund and 
Kumoan, and the Bengal and Ho rth- Wes tern Railways, to see how 
few transactions have taken place and how stagnant the market has 
been. The scores of well-known City names who appear as large 
holders of the stocks which they never intended to be, show how the 
very host elements of commercial activity have been drawn into the 
vortex of imperially patronized ventures, only to he told afterwards 
upon authority that now they are in they shall not get out, for the 
Government itself has detei'mined to ruin their trade. This game 
cannot be played by any Goveimment with impunity. It brings with 
it depression in trade all round, and an expulsion of English capital 
into foreign countries, when it might be used for the benefit of the 
bread-x^rodncers in India and the iron- workers in England. 

If it he imagined that such a policy will all at once cause railway 
iron to he made in India, no more detrimental hallucination could be 
entertained. Eminent contractors in India and the Government itself 
have tried the experiment and have failed. It is found that with all 
the advantages of cheap labour and coal and iron on the spot, railway 
iron, even with a subsidy from Government, cannot be produced there 
so cheaply as in England, plus the freight from England to India. 
This must be so for some time to come. The bodily strength of the 
native is not equal to the task, and the employment •of three natives 
to do what one Englishman can do, even in that country, at the blast 
furnaces and, rolling mills, prevents the concentration of strength upon 
a given point and takes up the room that is required for moving 
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about. With. improTed living tlie native’s 'pliysiqibQ may increase, but 
it -will take several generations before bis powers can be usefully and 
profitably eniifioyed in sucb a manner as to compete with the produc- 
tion of iron in large quantities by the drilled and skilled hands and 
powerful muscles of the Englishmen at home. 

When Major Baring stated ‘‘ loe have now had two years’ experience 
of the private enterprise policy,” he spoke, no doubt, on behalf of 
himself and the rest of his colleagues on the Legislative Council in 
India j and when he said, during that time a cei’tain number of facts 
have been accumulated which %oe think are sufficient to enable ibs to 
lay down a definite policy,” he intended, doubtless, to convey that he 
and his colleagues had come to the conclusion that a policy different 
from the so-called private enterprise policy must be pursued. As that 
policy had failed, it is not likely that he would again recommend it 
for adoption. Immediately after saying, “We have therefore very 
“recently addressed the Secretary of State on the subject,” he 
speaks in the singular number, and says, “But I am not as 
“yet in a position to state what the final decision of the Govern- 
“ ment will he.^’ This gives room for the supposition that he thought 
some or one of his colleagues, or, perhaps, the Viceroy himself, whom 
he was addressing, knew and could state what the final decision would 
he. Why a simple matter of plain business should be enshrouded in 
such mystery is in itself a mystery. hTo country can j)rosper at this 
rate, and, considering that the contentment and happiness of so many 
millions of people depend upon the right solution of this question, it 
would not sm-prise any reader of histoi’y to see one day written in letters 
much plainer than those of mystery over the portals of India to England, 
“ Mene, Mene, Tekel IJpharsin.” Surely a Minister of State in the 
position of Major Baring, whose duty it was to get :in the revenue 
from 250 millions of people so as to meet the expenses of their 
Government, deserved to* he trusted with the means to build their 
railways. The Home Government took great care to make him 
responsible for the 20 millions sterling per annum drawn by them upon 
him for Indian needs at home, but when he proposes some measure to 
make his country more productive he gets no answer, his suggestions 
are coolly ignored, and he is exhibited before the whole of India as a 
statesman whose conclusions, however beneficial for the country, and 
however much acquiesced in by his colleagues, cannot be carried out 
in consequencu^of some unknown influence in England. Soon after 
this happens his great abilities are lauded to the skies, and he is 
removed to another sphere of operations in Egypt. Whether his 
recommendations there are to meet with the same treatment remains 
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to be seen. But tbe courageous and disinterested opinions and advice 
of a man like bim cannot muck longer be suppressed. Wliatever 
tbeories may be afloat in tke minds of some men tbe bard facts of 
everyday life must be encountered. Tbe people must be fed, and 
business must be transacted. If work is arbitrarily suspended, 
discontent must gro-w and tbe minds of men be turned from tbe 
practice of useful toil to tbe discussion of Imperial politics and revolu-. 
tionary propaganda. Tbe only redeeming points in tbis lamentable 
report are tbe sanction given to a local company for tbe construction 
of a line of 2 ft. 6 in. gauge from Burdwan to Kutwab for forty miles, 
to another local company for twenty-two miles from Serafuli to 
Tarkessur, tbe negotiations witb a private company for a 2 ft. gauge 
railway of nineteen miles from Kissenganj to Kotecbandpur, an impor- 
tant centre of tbe sugar trade at Jessore, and tbe sanction for four and a 
balf miles to another comjpany from Bareilly to Ranibagb. But these 
only amount to eighty-five miles out of over two thousand otherwise 
sanctioned. It is a good thing to see private parties springing up like 
tbis, but their efforts are totally inadequate to meet tbe needs of tbe 
country. Tbe very sanction given to tbe constimotion of so many more 
is an admission by tbe highest autboiuty that many more are required. 
Even tbe fi-ve thousand miles sanctioned in tbis and last year do not come 
near to what might and ought to be done. Eor instance, among all tbe 
lines recommended there is not one on tbe east coast answering to tbe 
Bombay and Baroda line on tbe west. A line from Madras straight 
to Calcutta, goiug through Nellore Guntoor, Yizagapatam, Cutback, 
and Bellasore, would not only save a circuit of nearly one thousand 
miles between those great cities, but would conuect other towns of the 
first importance along tbe coast and pay better than any other yet 
proposed. Another good paying line could be made from Kathiawar 
through Cutcb to Kurracbee, thus opening up a splendid grain district 
to onr nearest port. It is very weak in a Government report to use 
such language as that regai'ding tbe Benares-Cuttaok line-— “It is 
“hoped that, from its probably remunerative character, it will attract 
private enterpriser^ Something more than fcbe language of hope 
ought to be used by a public depax’tment. Reading between tbe lines 
this hope means, in reality, “ despair,” because of tbe policy which is 
pursued by tbe authorities in London. It is absurd to suppose that 
private enterprise will be attracted when almost every available means 
are exhausted for the purpose of preventing its attraction. Had it 
not been for this private parties would have begun constructing this 
line long ago, and the whole of the capital would have been subscribed. 

Then with regard to the Bhopal Jhansi- Gwalior and Jhansi- 
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Cawnpore lines of 885 miles we Bave iliis lQjigvis.ge, It is heUeved 
“ that neg-otiations have been entered into witb. a Company formed 
nnder the auspices of tbe Great Indian Peninsula Hailway Company.’’ 
How is it tbe language of belief is used when it is notorious that tbe 
xjontract witb tbe Company was settled in London, and but for tbe 
terms of it tbe whole of tbe capital would bave been subscribed for 
its , construction ? It bas been fcbe policy pursued at tbe India Office 
during tbe last two years wbiob bas stood in tbe way of tbis railway. 
Much as tbe people want it in India, there ax^e other people in London 
who are so much in love witb their own pre-conceived notions of 
Government and political theories that no practical good can be 
effected. Ho improvement, no reform can be carried out but that 
which meets witb their approval. Instead of helping tbe country on, 
tbe India Office seems to be a vast establishment for keeping up routine 
and red tape. We are told that “ in Hyderabad it is understood that 
“ the Hizam’s Government bas entered into negotiations witb a com- 
“ pany for tbe extension of its railway eastwards to Warangol.” How 
is it more definite and business-like language cannot be used here ? 
Unfortunately these negotiations require tbe patronage and sanction 
of tbe Imperial Government, and no sanction will for a moment be 
given unless tbe terms are such as will not compete in tbe London 
market witb Imperial schemes. Hence if any contractors or engineers 
come to tbe Hizam’s Court without tbe intervention of tbe Government, 
tbe Political Eesident at Hyderabad is instructed to use all tbe 
power of tbe State to prevent an interview. Tbis bas been known to 
bave been done, and but for one visitor being an American citizen 
be would positively bave been refused admission to tbe Palace for 
fear of incurring tbe anger of the Eesident. Thus American citizens 
bave now, a tremendous advantage in i^ailway business over English- 
men. Tbe Hizam is politically advised that certain rigid and 
unmarketable terms must be agreed to or tbe railway cannot be made. 
Tbe consequence is, bis country languishes and will continue to 
languish until tbe necessity for railways will be so great that when 
be wants them made prices of everything will bave risen to such a 
pitch that tbe contractor’s price will be almost ruinous to tbe State. 
He bas already got into very serious trouble by listening to tbe 
unbusiness-like advice of politicians and office-holders, and tbe time 
bas now come when be should be saved from bis friends. It would 
surprise most people to find, after reading Colonel Stanton’s report, 
in which these negotiations are referi’ed to, that tbe company does not 
exist which is to make tbis line ; and that after some financiers made 
a most reasonable offer, which was refused, others were sought who 
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required terms mucli iteavier, ‘wHcIi it was deemed wise to refuse. It 
is perfectly ridiculous for the Mzam or the India Office to come into 
the City and imagine that every one is going immediately to lay all 
his gold at their feet. When people who want railways built come 
into the City for the coin, they ought to remember that they have to 
compete with all the world. An Englishman will let his money go 
into any country or any enterprise so long as he thinks it is safe, and 
it will yield a good i^eturn. His business and commei'ce do not make 
any distinction between creed or nationality, and therefore, unless the 
Imperial Government of India can shake olf its despotism and submit 
itself to the wisdom of the most ordinary tradesman, it will wither 
like grass, and those who rest under its shadow will perish. It is this 
policy which drives capital from the country and enables Americans 
to compete against Englishmen for Indian schemes. Already the 
whole of the stock of the Bombay Tramways is held in Hew York, 
and powerful American financiers are the first applicants for Indian 
railways. So utterly disgusted have many men become that they 
believe the country -would prosper better even under Bussian rule. 
Unfortunately the Americans also feel the incuhus of the intolerable 
offiicialism exercised over railways, and this drives their capital away 
too, even though their status as citizens is exceptionally advantageous 
for contracts of all kinds. They look down with the utmost disdain 
upon the annual railway reports, and when they see immense cities 
containing hundreds of thousands of inhabitants without any railway 
communication their mechanical and commercial genius is fired with 
the glorious prospect of providing it ; and though they are willing to 
work amicably and heartily with both native and Eui’opean they find 
themselves fettered with a policy springing fi'om an authority which 
does not know its own mind. Mr. Bright, Mr. Fawcett, and other 
statesmen less prominent in their advocacy of the progress of India, 
have uttered one uniform cry of the absolute necessity of railw'ays, and 
for a time it lent an undoubted impetus to the cause ; but a difierent 
feeling seems to have come over the land. Enterprise is dwindling, 
money is disappearing, confidence is abating, and men stand almost 
breathless i^eady to help one another, but w’ait as if on the eva of 
convulsion or disaster. Let us hope that by an outspoken discussion 
of wrongs and a fearless discharge of duty in bringing smouldering 
evils to light, we may yet preserve to ourselves a noble inheritance, 
and reap not the scoim and derision of a degraded and enfeebled 
posterity. 

Mr. FUHG^YEE (Secretary of the Chinese Legation) : Mr. Chair- 
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man: — I stonld first like to ask one or two questions. Eirst of all, I 
skoulcl like to ask Mr. Kimber wketker tlie Indian railways are all 
made witk iron or witk steel rails also ? 

Mr. KIMBEE : Some of them with, iron, some with steel. 

Mr. PUhTG YEE : Which is the most valuable portion ? 

Mr. KIMBEE : I think the iron rails, in consequence of the steel 
rails having only within recent years come down in price. 

. Mr. EUKGr TEE : I think that, in the future, railway constnictioxi 
in India, which has such a large population and so great a need for 
railway connection, will be very great, when its use is better under- 
stood. Steel rails are now manufactured so cheaply in England that' 
there is no doubt for the future that Indian lines will be almost 
entirely constructed of steel rails. I do not think it is advisable to 
completely cover India over with railways just at present. Some 
parts of the country do require railway connection, hut at others there 
is not yet any great demand. I think it would be well, instead of 
covering the country with railways at once, if those portions were 
selected which require them greatly, and that there, steel rails should 
be used instead of iron. You will find the life of steel rails is much 
longer than that of iron rails. There is another method which might 
be adopted in some places, namely, steel-faced rails, but I do not 
think they will be found so good and lasting as steel in the long run.. 
The first cost may he less, but when they are taken down the melting 
of the old rails will incur much expense, and iron rails incur still 
more expenses in its manufacture, and there will be no saving in the< 
end ; whereas, if you use steel rails, the first cost may he very great,, 
hut, in the long run, it will he most economical, although doubtless’ 
you may not get a large interest on the capital invested at first. As- 
the object of railway construction in India is to promote the welfare 
of the people of India, their true interests must be taken into account- 
in preference to mere considerations of profit. With regard to the 
narrow gauge rails, I do not think that for such an immense country 
as India those narrow gauges would answer the purpose, because you 
will find that they will not be sufficient to meet the demands uj)on 
the railways. ’I^think the English standard gauge would suit India 
very well for the carriage of passengei’s and goods’ ti^affic — better 
than the 21 ft. or 2 ft. gauges, which I am convinced will not answer. 
The American system of railway construction, good as it is, is, I.' 
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shotild tMnlr, inferior to tlie English, system, hecanse the English 
people have had more experience in railway construction, which was 
indeed initiated here. The Americans certainly go very fast : they 
construct their railways at a cheaper rate to get to work more quicHy, 
hut you will find afterwards that the cost oi maintenance will be ver^^ 
great j whereas the English system may entail greater expense at first, 
hut the maintenance expenses will he much diminished, which is of 
course a point that ought to he taken into serious consideration. This 
is a matter in which I have for a long time taken very great interest, 
and I thought I would take this opportunity of hearing Mr. Kimher’s 
paper, and o:ffer these few remarks, although they may seem common- 
place to some gentlemen present. 

Mr.’W. MARTIN* WOOD : — Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
Mr. Elimher has plunged us into the midst of a very large and 
difficult subject, which is one I have myself followed during many 
years in all its different phases ) hut I have not the skill to compress 
any general view of the matter into ten minutes’ space. There are, 
however, two or three broad grounds on which I quite coincide with 
Mr, Kimher, with certain reservations. As to all tiiat he has said 
with regard to the importance and value of prompt and early publicity, 
nothing needs to he more emphatically asserted. In a paper which is 
in The Journal of the Assooiation (voL viii, p. 215) — a paper which I 
read in Bombay — I pointed out that one general cure for the defeol^ 
in the administration of public works, alluding to the mistakes and 
exti'avagances that have been so often criticized, was early and prompt 
^uhlicikj. Of course I am aware, more so than Mr. Nimber may be, 
of the inevitable difficulties that do arise and must obtain under any 
bureaucratic system. He has brought out some of the more striking 
aspects of that, but he does not, I think, quite realize the difficulties 
there are in technical detail. In regard, for instance, to Colonel 
Stanton’s Report, there seems to have been some clumsiness or delay 
in issuing it in this country; but otherwise, seeing that it was 
completed on the 18th of May, that is only a matter of six weeks 
after the term to which it relates — ^that is not at all bad in a country 
like India. In those scornful passages in which Mr. Himbor contrasts 
the facility with which returns are got out in this country and the 
delay that takes place in India, I do not think he has weighed the 
very great differences there are between the two coi;^tries. (Hear, 
hear.) Of course I coincide with Mr. Kimber entii'elj in his particular 
. proposition that the cheap capital of England should be employed and 
expended on productive works in India. Nothing that we can say 
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with regard io that proposition is too strong ; but, as with all good 
principles and all good measures, that requires to be defined and 
arranged. Mr. Kimber has stated the case veiy strongly from the point 
of yiew of those who insist that English or European concessionaires 
sbould have every facility and the most bountiful terms granted to 
them. But then, as he has also said, governments or communities 
•when they conae to this country have to compete with others, and they 
must remember what others can afford. I do not quite follow his 
remarks about ‘Hhe failure of the Bengal and ITorth- Western Bailway 
'‘stock to rise to a premium.^’ If any difficulty was found in placing 
a stock on which 6 per cent, is guaranteed, it only goes to show that 
the English capitalist is not willing to invest at a reasonable rate of 
interest. Perhaps I have not correctly understood this part of the 
paper — 

Mr. ElIMBEB : The concession was that they were to pay 4 per 
cent, out of capital until they earned profits, and then the government 
were to have half of the profits after the company earned 6 per cent. 
There was not 6 per cent, guaranteed. 

Mr. W. MARTIlSr WOOD: Then there is no guarantee — (Mr. 
Kimber : Bo.) — Mr. Martin Wood : Then of course my remark does 
not apply. But I was going to say this : there has been no difficulty 
as yet in raising any amount of capital for railways and other public 
works in India with a government guarantee. As Mi\ Kimber puts 
it in one place, a full guarantee of five per cent, as of old upon the 
"whole of the capital is unnecessary and extravagant.” I quite agree 
that the day has gone by for a five per cent, guarantee. And you must 
remember that a good deal of the caution and anxiety manifested by 
the authorities who are responsible for India as to the terms on which 
these concessions should be granted is due to tbe fearful exti'avagance 
in which the five per cent. Railway Guarantee resulted. It is quite 
possible that no other system would have done at that time in India, 
and that without it the necessary capital would not have been enter- 
tained. But the extravagance and waste in construction, and the 
negligence in management, induced by this generous guarantee, were 
such, that the great caution shovm by the men responsible for the 
government of India — it was Lord Lawrence who first set his foot 
down there — arises naturally from the fact that those authorities 
are in trust for certain great national interests, and they must 
not give or fritter away their trust. (Hear, hear.) There ai'o 
several portions of Mr. Kimber’s paper that I should like to 
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hare referred to in detail, Ibnt other speakers will probably takfe up 
these. With regard to his remarks as to the production of iron in 
India, what he says is perfectly true in a sense — that India at present 
cannot compete with England ; but you must remember that the 
6:fforts that have been made and are still being made to develop the 
industries of India rest uiDon a very sound basis, although it is not 
easy to carry out that policy in face of the commercial competition of 
the market. Major Baring, and those who acted with him, think that 
it is worth while sacrificing a little in the way of temporary outlay to 
support these indigenous industries for a time until the^^ are able to 
hold their own. I may just remark in a general way, that Mr. Kimber 
has not mastered what I regard as one of the first principles affecting 
the alignment of i-ailways in India — as regards the coast line. He 
gives two illustrations, and limits himself to these two. He proposes 
a coast railway from Madras to Calcutta, and then from Kathiawar 
through Ciitch to Kurrachee — when he speaks of Kurraohee, I 
suppose he means Hydrabad in Sinde, for be would not, I presume, 
attempt to bridge the Indus at that point. How, I wish to point out 
— rand I think those who examine these subjects closely, will follow 
me — that, other things being equal, a rail'way in a large peninsula like 
India will pay best if it runs transversely to the coast, and not 
parallel with it. With regard to that railway, for instance, from 
Kathiawar to Kurrachee, or rather Hydrabad* it would run through a 
large part of desert country, and it is practically parallel with the Bea» 
Ton want your railways to get to the sea and inland by the most 
direct route possible. That is the right principle and one of very 
great importance. Mr. Kimber in sketching out that line on the 
Madras coast, the line to Calcutta, shows that he has not yet mastered 
the practical aspect of this important branch of the Indian railway 
question. And there are many others, very large details, which are 
thoroughly well understood by Colonel Stanton and others who 
are responsible for railway extension in India, that have to be 
taken into account, and which the public here may take it for granted 
do weigh in their minds against the strong wdshes which many of uB 
feel to see railways extended by thousands of miles a year. Mr. Kimber 
in one or two places has drawn a comparison between America and 
India; but there is scarcely any comparison which could be more 
fallacious. Except in the one similarity of large distances, the 
circumstances of America with its virgin soil, its enei'getic and 
increasing people, as compared with the circumstances of India, are 
as different as possibly could be. But if any American projectors can 
see their way to develop India more than those who have known 
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India for two or tliree generations, let tliem try, (Hear, hear.) With 
regard to the Chanda Railway, Mr. Kiniher has told ns a good deal 
about it ; yet he has not, so far as I am aware, stated the last stage 
which that peculiar question has reached. I feel very strongly on 
this subject. This railway that is proposed to be made from Secun- 
derabad through the centre of the hTizam’s dominions up to Chanda 
in our Central Provinces is, I contend, a railway which can never pay, 
certainly not on the extravagant terms which the Hizam’s agent has 
been instructed to ofer in this country. But Mr. Kimber says : 

Unfortunately these negotiations require the joatronage and sanction 
“ of the Imperial Government and he is saying that apparently in 
disparagement : but in this instance, these negotiations have had the 
sanction of the Imperial Government, and had that sanction in a way 
which I do not think was advisable or proper. Sanction has been 
given to the agent of the ISfizam to obtain capital for this railway, as, 
I contend, on extravagant terms, upon which the railw^ay can never 
succeed. It seems on the surface rather puzzling why the sanction of 
the Impexial Government, which, as Mr. Kimber remarks, is so charily 
given in these cases, should have been given in this. I will mention 
the secret — it is an open secret. The motive I believe will bo fonnd 
to be this — ^it is very difficult indeed now to get dii'ect evidence 
on the point, but this will eventually be found to be the expla- 
nation — this imlway wi]I afford a means of communication between 
the north and the south of India right down into the Hydrabad 
toiTitories. It is a “ military-strategic ’’ idea ; and for the sake of this, 
as I consider, fanciful object about military strategy, our officials assist 
the agent of the Kizam's government to make these extravagant terms 
for the railway at the expense of the native state ; whereas, as Mr. 
lumber suggests, they would usually resist or oppose any combination 
of native states coming to England . to treat for railway capital on 
ordinary grounds and ordinary terms. In conclusion, I would say 
we aro under obligation to Mr. Kimber for blunging the subject 
forward. (Hear, hear.) 

]^Ir. J . M. MACLEAK : Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — 
This paper of Mr. Kimber^s deals with a veiy interesting question ; 
and as one who has had a great deal of experience in India, and has 
known much about the working of railways in that country, I must 
say that I feel ^ it necessary to protest against the very strong 
language that is used in some poi-tions of the pajxer in respect to 
the policy pursued by the Goveimment of India. I think it is absurd, 
if I may use the word, for anybody to say here that there are many 
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men in India wlio believe tbe conntry would prosper better, even 
under Russian rule.’* I never met anybody wbo bad suck an idea 
in bis bead. Then again, wbat Mr, Kimber says about native princes in 
India being allowed to make wbat terms they please with speculators 
wbo go out tbei’e and ask them to give concessions, is, I tbink^ not 
conceived in tbe interests of tlie people of India themselves. Tou 
must be well aware tbat tbe Government of India lias to be very 
careful indeed to see tbat tbe native princes are not led into 
extravagances and led on to lay oppressive taxes on tbeir subjects. 
It would be an immense misfortune for India if tbat country were to 
become, as Egypt bas been, tbe bappy bunting ground of greedy 
speculators from Europe and America. Therefore, when we bear so 
much about free enterprise, we should always bear this in mind, tbat 
tbe Government of India bas tbe interests of tbe natives of that 
country to protect, and tbat its first duty is to see tbat they are 
not oppressed by heavy taxation caused by tbe extravagance of tbe 
princes wbo rule them. Speaking on tbe general snbject, I must 
say I join with Mr. Kiniber.in regretting tbat so little bas been done 
of late years in extending railways in India. Everybody must admit 
that railway extension is one of tbe great wants of tbe country, and 
tbe reason why , so little bas been done seems to me to be this : tbat of 
late yeai*s tbe Government of India bas bad no settled railway policy 
at all. In the old days, when agreements were made with tbe 
guaranteed comjDanies, everybody knew on wbat principles tbe railways 
in India were to be constructed, and on tbe whole tbat guarantee 
system bas been, I must say, a splendid success. Then a new idea 
sprang u]3 in India. Every infiuential man connected with the 
Government thought tbat tbe guaranteed railways wei’e doing too 
well, and tbat it would be much better for tbe country if tbe State 
took in band tbe construction and management of tbe i-ailways entirely 
by itself. Well, so far as we can judge at present, I am afi*aid tbat 
that experiment of making State railways bas been a complete 
failure. The expense bas been very much heavier than the Govern- 
ment ever anticipated, and tbe returns have been very much smaller. 
Now we do not know wbat is to be done. Sir Evelyn Baring started 
tbe idea of having recourse to private enterprise again ; but I think 
be stai-ted it in a very unfortunate way. I conceive tbat if we are to 
have private enterprise in tbat country we ought to have rules laid 
down as to tbe proper terms to be made with pmvate companies; 
and tbat it is wrong for tbe Government of India to go and enter 
into secret contracts with certain capitalists in London or elsewhere, 
however influential and honourable those men may be. I do not 
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tMnk that is ilie way really to promote private enterprise in tlie 
construction of railways in India. My belief is, that certain principles 
should be laid down, and that the Grovernment then should invite 
freely tenders from all the world — at least from capitalists in England 
— to see who will do the work cheaply and best. ISTow, Mr. Kimber 
has told us that he does not know what is the present line of policy 
of the Government of India with regard to the construction of public 
works out there. I believe it is pretty generally known that the 
India Office — or at least Lord Kimberley — has come to the resolution 
not to do anything at present : the whole scheme of public works, so 
far at least as railways are concerned, is to be hung up for the 
present, and the Secretary of State is to apply to the House of 
Commons next Session for a Select Committee to inquire into and 
determine what works should be constructed in India, and on what 
principle the capital required for them should be raised. Well, I must 
say for myself, that, although it seems a pity that works should be 
delayed in this way, I think this is a proper resolution for the 
Government to take, hecanse I am persuaded that much of the 
hesitation seen in the working of a pnhlic works policy of late years 
is due to the fact that there are in the Council of India at the present 
moment gentlemen who committed themselves to certain fixed ideas 
of railway policy while they were connected with the Government in 
India, and who now are still so wedded to their own ideas that they 
will not allow any progress to be made which seems to them to conflict 
with them. In fact, measures are battled about from one side to the 
otter in the India Office, and it seems to me a very great misfortune 
for India that the Council of India at Westminster has the decision in 
these matters. It consists of a number of men who have retired &om 
India, who are wedded to their own old ideas, who meet in seci'et, 
and who have no desire really that any progress should be made. It 
is very much the fashion to say that India is not to he governed by 
public opinion in this country, and so on ; but that is no use talking 
of. Public opinion in this country must settle all questions relating 
to India, and it is quite time that should he admitted, and that 
questions of Indian policy should be brought freely before both 
Houses of Parliament. Per my part I should not be sorry to-morrow 
to see the Indian Council altogether abolished, and the men who 
belong to it — men who now hold pensions from the Goveimment, and 
who assist in prolonging the reign of inaction — able to get seats 
in the House of Commons, and to state their ideas freely there before 
the public. I think it will be a very great advantage when the Public 
Works Committee of the House of Commons meets and discusses 
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these questions before all the world, and lays down the rules of an 
Indian railway policy which can be regularly carried out in future 
years. 

Mr. A. K. CORNELL : Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — It 
must be confessed, after hearing this wigging — if I may use the word 
— ^which Mr. Kimber has given to the Indian Government, that the 
Indian Government, in the matter of its railway policy, appears to be 
in a very foolish position. It has, as is well known, raised a capital 
of about one hundred millions by its guarantee of the railway companies, 
and has itself spent a capital of thirty-seven millions on State railway^. 
It is proclaiming from the house-tops that its public works policy is 
a gigantic success ; that the railways now return 5*37 per cent, on their 
whole capital ; and that the net profits of the Government are very 
great, getting on to one million ; and that the country — at least so Sir 
John Strachey tells us — ^is most prosperous. And it certainly seems 
that when ironmasters and capitalists in England want to find a 
market for their iron and investments for their capital, it is rather 
hard for the Government to turn round upon them and say, ]N‘o ; we 
shall not give you a guarantee (that is what I understand Mr. 
‘‘ Kimber complains of), and w6 shall not let you construct i^aiiways 
yourselves.’^ Ko wonder in that state of circumstances that business 
men seem to get very angry and think that they are badly treated, 
Mr. Kimber has referred to the Railway Report for last year, written 
by Colonel Stanton ; but I think if he will refer to page 49 in that 
Report he will see some figures which, perhaps, will explain a little 
the hesitation of the Government in carrying out their railway policy. 
You find there, if you look under the head of “ Guaranteed Railways,” 
that since 1858 the loss to the State has been over twenty-five 
millions sterling. That is only since 1858 ; and bemg desirous to 
get at the actual state of facts, I wrote to the India Office to find out 
what the loss had been before, and I find it was over three millions. 
Therefore, if you add that to the twenty-five millions, you find that 
the Government has lost on guaranteed railways up to the end of 
1884, twenty-eight millions. We now turn to the ‘‘ State Railways ” 
in the next column. There, up to the end of 1884 again, it is reckoned 
that the State has lost nearly five millions sterling. We turn to the 
East Indian Railway, and find that there is a surplus profit from the 
date of purchase up to the present date of over fiv6 millions ; hut if 
Mr. Kimber will refer to a Parliamentaiy Return moved for last 
Session by Mr. Stanhope, he will find that the five millions profit 
gained from the East Indian Railway about covers the sum which has 
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Ibeen spent on frontier railways, and wliat are called protective 
railways. Pour millions liave been spent out of the ordinary revenues 
of India on frontier railways, and something under a million on 
protective railways. Therefore there still remains to the Government 
on gnaranteed and State railways up to the present date a deficit of 
thirty-three millions sterling. That is one point which Mr. Kimber 
does not seem to have considered. A second point is the gnestion of 
loss by exchange. The loss by exchange to the Indian Government, 
I need not ’tell anyone who has read the Financial Statements, is 
lumped in one sum, and now amounts to about thx’ee millions a year. 
The loss by exchange is the loss on what are called the home 
remittances on the Government of India’s dealings in England ; and 
one-third of those remittances are railway remittances j therefore 
there is a loss of one million a year at the present rate of exchange to 
the Government of India on the railways. And, though the railways 
are said for the last few years to be' yielding a surplus profit, if you 
deduct the loss by exchange, you will find that they are not yielding 
that at all. If you add that loss of one million a year during the last 
four years, or four millions to the thirty-three millions I have already 
mentioned, you will find that the State has lost on railways, up to the 
end of 1884, thirty-seven millions. And how have those thirty-seven 
millions been paid ? They have been paid out of taxes. Mr. Kimbei’ 
says that the Government of India has yet to learn the first principles 
of Free Trade. It certainly has to learn those principles ; for if it 
taxes the people during thirty years to the amount of thirty-seven 
millions in order to force on the country railways in preference to the 
old carrying trade, I say that that is Protectionism and not Free 
Trade. It is the Bounty system all over again. They say to the 
people of India, “ You shall pay so much in taxes (thirty-seven 
millions) in order that you may have railways constructed.” That 
is the second point which it seems to me Mr. Kimber has not. 
considered. Then also, I know it is said that if capital is raised in 
England (I think Mr. Martin Wood has taken uj) this portion of the 
argument) and raised cheaply, the loss by exchange will be less. So 
it will for a time, because the India OfB.ce is able to pay up its home 
debts out of the capital entrusted to it. But what will happen ten 
years hence, when that capital has been expended, and there is 
nothing hut remittances for interest? What will the state of the 
rupee be then ? 

Mr. W. MABTIlSr WOOD : If it is properly expended there will 
be a profit. 
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Mr. A. K. CONNELL : But I have proved already that none of the 
railways have yet paid, therefore how can we assume there -will 1)0 a 
profit ? Supposing there is more careful expenditure that may he the 
case. Then it is said the wheat trade of India will be extended, and that 
exports will he increased 5 and, as we all know, when exports|iiicrease, 
there will he more silver remitted to India, and the loss by exchange 
will again he less. But has the rupee been appreciated dnringSthe 
last few years while the export trade has been so enormously increased ? 
The wheat trade has gone up considerably, hut the rupee remains this 
year, I fancy, quite as low as it was four years ago. And the reason is 
obvious. The more railways there are built in India, the more the 
profits of the carrying trade of India go into the X->ockets of English 
investors and go out of the pockets of the natives. The result is that 
India does not — ^that is to say, the natives of India— do not take that 
amount of silver which you might otherwise naturally expect they 
would, but she has to pay more debt in the shape of railway remit- 
tances, and has to export more goods — ^more grain. The xmofits on that 
grain trade go into the pockets of the people who conduct it ; that is 
to say, chiefly Englishmen — shipowners and railway investors. These 
points Mr. Kimher seams not to have considered at all. Eurther, I 
would ask another question. Is it so absolutely certain that the 
railways, considering that they have entailed this taxation npon India, 
are such an enormous benefit to India F They may be a benefit to the 
investors in England ; they may be a benefit to the iroumasters ; but 
are they a benefit to the natives as a whole ? No doubt the trade of 
India bas been enormously quickened during the last thirty yeai^ ; 
anyone who compares the export trade of India now, with wbat it 
was thirty years ago, will see that at once. But has India really got 
richer by it ? I bave read through many more Blue Books, I dare 
say, than most people on the subject. I have also heen in India — in 
the North of India. I have inquired from many district officers, and 
I can find no evidence that India as a whole is the better for the 
railways. The natives lose the profit of many trades which they 
used to have. Mr. Kimher may refer to Sir John Strachey’s book and 
to Sir Evelyn Baring’s statements, and so forth, and I cannot deny 
that they say things are very prosperous ; hut if Mr. Kimher will 
only try and get hold of a few district officers in various parts of 
India and talk to them, and ask them whether they think the 
peasantry are so very much more prosperous now* than they were 
thirty years ago, perhaps he will form a little different opinion as to 
the results of this enormously quickened export trade of India. I 
believe this quickening of the trade of India simply means that 
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instead of tlie old inland trade of India, the trade, I may say, of 
an enormous continent, instead of that we hare now a trade between 
England and India, the profit on that trade going naturally into the 
poclrets of those who are the carriers. Then there is something further 
which 1 should like to point out in connection with the last financial 
statement of Major Baring. In paragraph 167 he considers the 
prospects of the growing wheat trade of India, and points out that the 
produce of India per acre seems to be very small compared with that 
of other countries, and that we may hope for a very large increase of 
wheat. But Sir Evelyn Baring has forgotten to point out one thing, 
and that is, that he is only calculating one wheat crop, whereas we 
all know, at least those who have been in India know very well, that 
in India one field of the best land will certainly bear three crops in 
two years, perhaps two crops every year ; and to compare the wheat 
crop of one given acre, say, with the wheat crop in England, is absurd; 
you ought to compare the two crops oE that field. Therefore, I do 
not believe from the evidence I can get that the out-turn of wheat can 
be so enormously increased as Major Baring suggests. In fact, he 
says himself in paragraph 169 that any opinion on this subject can be 
little more than conjecture. He says it is possible that certain parts 
may be opened up and that there may be a greater wheat trade ; but 
he does not seem to assert that at all with certainty. Yet, as I under- 
stand, everyone who professes to believe in increased profits for rail- 
ways in India, proposes to gain these pi’ofits by an increased wheat 
trade. There is just one point more in conclusion that I should like 
to mention, and that is the point which Mr. Martin Wood has alxmdy 
insisted on— the enormous diifierence between India and America. 
Indians a country of small farms, perhaps a man and his family have 
three or five or seven acres ; whereas in America you have hig farms, 
worked by machinery, of two hundred or three hundred acres, and the 
surplus over, after the one man and his wife and children and the 
labourer or two have been fed, is infinitesimal in India as compared 
with what it is in America, where a man with all his machinery and 
the help of a few labourers is able to work a large farm. Any 
argument drawn from America, where there are vast stretches of virgin 
soil and a sparse population — any argument drawn from a comparison 
of that country with India is utterly worthless. 

Mr. J. DANYERS POWER : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men : — There is just one question I should like to ask of Mr. Kimber 
arising out of a sentence on page 3 of his speech. He says : “ There 
‘‘ are many native princes who would be delighted to join in a collective 
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‘‘ guarantee of interest on shares or dehentnres if they were not inter- 
fere d with. It seems to me that that is an important statement, and 
I should like to know what is h£r. Kimher’s foundation for it, because 
if such is the case, of course it puts rather a different colouring on 
some of the points arising out of this subject, and one would like really 
to know whether it is only a general statement oi’ a particular one 
which can be substantiated. 

Mr. KIMBEK. : My foundation for it is my own experience and 
negotiations which I am at this moment carrying on, myself and my 
friends, with the native princes themselves. 

Captain MOLESWORTH : Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men,— May I just say a few words ? I have been very much pleased to 
hear the remarks which have fallen from the lecturer, Mr. iCixnber, 
and especially those of the gentleman who spoke from the platform as 
to weeding out those who manage afeirs in secret in this country. I 
do not think that we have yet grasped the great importance of the 
extension of railways in India. The last speaker said that you could 
not compare it at all with America. Of course you cannot. When 
we consider that America has only 52 million inhabitants and 
upwards of 100,000 miles of railway, whilst India with her 250 
millions has only about 10,000 or 11,000 miles of railway, I tbink 
you cannot compare the two countries in that way. But it seems to 
me that* inasmuch as India with all the disadv^tages she has had 
shares the market for corn and wheat with Russia and America, and 
at times has the preference, if we had had railways in India to all 
the places from which we could produce, as that gentleman says, two 
crops in the year, we should be well able to compete iu England with 
both America and Russia. The Indian people with their soil and 
their climate and their teeming population can produce wheat far 
cheaper than they can in America with all its machinery ; none wu 
dispute that; and if we had the means of sending what can be 
produced to the seaboard, aud afterwards from the seaboard to this 
country and to the other countries of Europe, I think India would be 
far more prosperous than it is at the present time A g^Btleman 
' opposite remarked that India lias stood still. Why has it stood still ? 
Because the rest of the w^orld has gone ahead and India has not gone 
ahead. The lecturer alluded to my brother who* is the Director- 
General of Railways in India, I think it would do my brother a 
Rreat deal of good if he had a little of the American element behind 
him ‘ That is my opinion. I think that if he had only pushed on 
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railways more than he has done it ‘would have been better for the 
country. I am quite certain that almost every railway which has 
been projected in India has been placed under his eyes for him to 
report upon. I know him very well as a brother, and I think if 
he had been a little more American it would have been far better for 
India. Another point I think is this. Mr. Connell speaks of iron- 
masters and investors and so on getting the advantage ; but what is it 
that we want? What we want is as the British nation to give to 
India all the advantage we can, and to get all the advantage we can 
from the Indian empire. We do not want to be paying high duties 
for sending our goods to India; we want to send them free to India, 
and we want to get her corn back in return for the goods we send. 
It is not a raatter of advantage to her, to a particular investor in iron, 
or to a producer of corn in India. It is the benefit it will do in 
bringing England and our Indian empire in closer union. Let them 
be customers to us and we be customers to them. Eor that reason I 
think we ought to improve the highways between this country and 
the Asiatic waters, and I trust that, as we passed a resolution the 
other day that there should be no monopolies, and that everybody 
should be free to have canals, either the Suez or the J ordan Canal, so 
everybody may be at liberty to construct railways or anything else 
that will bring' cheap, rapid, and safe communication between this 
country and India, and that we ought to foster in every possible way. 

1 will just make one remark with regard to the feet gauge and the 

2 feet gauge railways. I think it is a great mistake that in India 
there should be put down these light railways. I think the gauge in 
India should be the same everywhere, and if the Indian Government 
does wisely it will put down ^lothing less than 66 steel rails, and 
put them down so that they shall be substantial and shall not require 
constant repairs. I think the break of gauge of these small rails, 
although they may be cheap in the first instance, will be a great 
mistake in the end. With regard to guarantees, I say that if 
contractors will guarantee to make railways for £5000 a mile into 
districts approved by the Government of India or by the people 
requiring them, the Government would do well to guarantee them 3|- 
per cent, upon those railways. 

Mr. A. K. CONhlELL : May I just make one explanation on an 
important point. '' When I said there was a double crop raised on the 
best lands in India, I must not be supposed to have said that you can 
grow two crops of wheat the same year off the same land. Wheat is 
a cold weather crop altogether ; yon cannot grow it in hot weather. 
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Captain MOLES WOETH: But yon can grow a crop tliat woald 
sell in England, whetlier wheat or not ; if it comes to this country 
it is a paying crop. If yon can grow two or three crops, you can 
grow more there than in England. 

The CHAIRMAIT : I certainly misunderstood Mr, Connell too. 
Wheat cannot be grown two crops in the year. Ton can grow two 
crops in a year ofi* any land : that is to say, the dry crop in tho 
monsoon weather, and the irrigated crop in cold weather ; hut you 
cannot have two crops of wheat in one year. 

Mr. EIJNG YEE : We have in North China two crops of wheat. 

The CHAIRMAN : We cannot get them in India. 

Mr. EDMUND LUMBER : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
— Our friend, Mr. Martin Wood, deprecated the construction of a 
line from Madras to Calcutta, because it was a coast line ; but in this 
country we have coast lines which pay very well ; and over in India 
we have one coast line already. What I say is, that on the east 
coast of India there is no line of railway answering to the Bombay 
and Baroda line on the west. Now the Bombay and Baroda line is 
substantially the west coast line. What does that pay ? Here is 
Mr. Danvers’s own Report. He says, ‘‘The Bombay and Baroda line 
“ pays 6^ per cent.” 

Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD : Since it left the coast. It is the 
up-country part that pays. 

Mr, EDMUND KIMBBR : I do not see how a railway when it 
is once made can move. (Laughter.) 

Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD : But it may be extended. 

Mr. LUMBER : I know it has been extended into tho north 
country ; but Mr. Martin Wood forgets this, that its extension in the 
north country is an extension nearer the coast in some places than 
the original part was. 

«* 

Mr. W. MAETUT wood : Oh, no ! 

Mr. TTTTVTR'B’.R : I have got a map of it here, and certainly the 
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extension marked ou tkis map goes nearer the coast in some places 
than its original projection. At any rate, it pays 6 | per cent. I 
don’t care whether yon call it a coast line or not ; if yon had a line 
on the east coast answering to that of the Bombay and Baroda on 
the west, the chances axe it would pay just as well. Certainly 3 ^ 0 x 1 
have much larger towns on the east coast than yon have on the west. 
I think that sufficiently disposes of the argument of Mr. Martin 
Wood, Mr. Maclean told us this : that he altogether disagreed with 
my assertion that “ so utterly digusted have many men become, that 
“ they believe the country would pi*osper better even under Bussiaii 
“ rule.” That is not what I say myself ; it is what I have unfor- 
tunately heard men say, gentlemen who have returned from India, 
of just as great experience as Mr. Maclean. I have been very sorry 
to hear it. Two gentlemen who have returned within the last six 
months from India, have used language almost identically to tho 
same effect, although they are not known to one another, and they 
lived in different parts of the countzy. It is deeply to be deplored, 
but such is the case. 

Mr. J . M. MAOLEAK : That may have been political f eeling — 
nothing to do with railways or commercial affairs. (Hear, hear,) 

Mr. KIMBER: It was partly political and partly commercial. 
Both those gentlejpcn were engaged in the construction of railways, 
one in the north of India and the other in the south. How with 
regard to the policy which Mr. Maclean says is now being pursued, 
which is in fact (and as he himself admitted) no policy. That is, to 
do nothing at pi-esent. I presume we may call that no policy. I do 
not think, when such a policy as that is propounded before the House 
of Commons or any other assembly of Englishmen, that it will meet 
with general acceptance. Our friend Mr. Connell referred me to page 
49 of Ool. Stanton’s Report. How I may tell Mr. Connell that I have 
had an opportunity of reading not only this report, but also his own 
elaborate work on the same subject, and I must confess that primd 
facie the figures are somewhat startling : but if Mr. Connell means by 
his argument to say that railways, because of these figures, are 
detrimental to the country, I will show him in a few words that, 
according to his own showing, figures can be made to prove anything. 
I am now on the^same page from which Mr. Connell quoted, and what 
do we find on this same page ? In 1859 ” (that is twenty-four years 
ago) “ the capital expended was 19 millions 5 the loss to the State in 
that year was £600,000. In 1883’” (this year) ‘^the capital expended 
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was 70 millions ; tlie loss to tlie State was only £246,000.’^ So that 
in twenty-five years, althongh the capital expended has more than 
trebled, the loss to the State has decreased by two-thirds. 

Mr, A. K. OOlSfITELL : You have not taken into consideration at 
all the loss by exchange. 

Mr. KIMBEB : I am coming to that point. I think at any rate 
this is demonstrated, that although the country has gone on at this 
rapid rate increasing the capital, the loss to the country has been very 
much less. ISTow supposing that rate of increase in the expenditure 
of capital goes on in the next twenty-five years, do you suppose that 
the same rate of decrease will not go on in the same way — ^the 
decrease in the loss to the State ? Is not it manifest that according 
to the recent reports of Mr. Juland Danvers and Col. Stanton we 
have no less a gain to the State now, above and beyond the guaranteed 
interest paid, than half-a-million a year? I think that this is a 
substantial gain. Bow compare that wfith what has been done 
in this and other countries. In France there have been guarantees ; 
in G-ermany there have been guarantees j in Russia there have been 
guarantees and tremendous subsidies. In all the countries of the 
world the State has agreed to patronize the railways to a much 
larger extent than we patronize the railways in India. I quite agree 
with Mr. Connell that Free Trade is a good thing; but very often 
in public works, in the construction of works of gi’eat public interest, 
you cannot get them done without the fosteifing care of the Govern- 
ment. And the Government admit it ; the Governments of Europe 
admit it ; the Government of the United States admit it, but in a 
different way. We are told that in the United States they have 
a different way of granting concessions. You can get a charter 
jDassed over in the United States for the construction of a railway 
almost as easily as you can promote a public company here in 
the City — by simply getting seven gentlemen to sign the articles of 
association and to register them at Somerset House- But mark the 
difference between America and India and England. If the State 
in this country has, according to Mr. Connell, lost 25 millions, 
or 37 millions including the loss by exchange, what, I should like 
to know, is that, in comparison with the loss voluntarily undergone 
by Englishmen themselves in this oountiy in the con^ruction of their 
railways ? What is it in comparison with the loss voluntarily under- 
gone by the American people in the construction of their railroads ? 
What does that mean ? It means this : that by the common consent 
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of mankind in England and America, tkey kave voluntarily undergone 
taxation to suck an extent tkat tlieir loss togetker is certainly more 
tkan ten times tke loss it is to tke taxpayers in India. Tkerefore 
I cannot understand anyone witk an idea of statesmanskip in kis kead 
looking upon tkis as an awfully grievous tiling for tke 250 millions of 
inkakitants in India. 

Mr. A. K. COlSnSTELL : A conquered country ! To wkick a tribe 
is offered to get rid of its enforced debt. 

Mr. KIMBEE : Because it is a conquered country, is tkat a reason 
wky we skould witkkold from it tke blessing of railways ? Is it not 
rather a reason, on tke other hand, tkat we skould grant them tke use 
of railways ? Are we to treat a conquered country worse tkan we 
treat ourselves ? Surely, if it be a conquered country, and if we hold 
tke people in subjection, we ought to treat them witk tke same care 
tkat a trustee in tkis country is bound to treat those parties for whom 
he is trustee. But if tkat be not a general and sound view of tke 
case, is not tkis a sound view of tke case : tkat whereas it is a poor 
country and a conquered country, yet positively tke whole of tke 
British Empire gives to those poor people tke inestimable advantage 
of having their railways constructed upon English credit and English 
guaiuntee. 

Mr, J. M. MACLEAkT : India gives it, not tke British Em23ire. 

Mr. KIMBEE : India gives it, but how could tke Indian Govern- 
ment get it unless it was supported by British rule, unless tke Indian 
Government were good in its credit because it is a government by 
Englishmen ? Tkat is tke reason tkat tke English capitalist trusts to 
tke credit of tke Government of India. India is governed by England, 
and tkerefore, being governed by England, it obtains English credit 
and English capital. Tkis complaint tkat tke poor Indian ryots are 
overwhelmed witk taxes has, I tkink, been sufficiently exploded by tke 
eloquent and able addresses. given both at public meetings and in The 
Times newspaper by Sir James Caird. So far from being overtaxed, 
he has demonstrated conclusively tkat India is one of tke most lightly 
taxed countries in tke world. ISTow, witk regard to what has been 
said upon tke subject of tke other railways, I think tke whole of tke 
statistics will conclusively show tkat tke whole policy of tke country 
has been to encourage, as far as possible, tke construction of railways, 
and all I can say is tkis : Tkat if, by what Mr. Maclean has described 
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as a diference ia tlie minds of men in tlie Council at Westminster, we 
are brongM now to a dead stop, it is a lamentable tiling for that 
country, and it is a lamentable thing for this. The Indians themselves, 
as I have said in my paper, ask for the railways. The native princes 
are willing to join in a collective guarantee, and it is a great pity that 
by this routine and red tape stumbling-blocks are placed between the 
capitalists, and constructors, and engineers, in this country and the 
natives of India who so much req[uire their help. I am very glad 
indeed to'hnd that opinions have been elicited here to-day opinions 
which I consider are fonnded on fallacy — and I trust the meeting 
to-day has been the cause of their explosion. 

Mr. A. K. CONIsTELL: Yon have said nothing about ''loss by 
exchange.’’ 

Mr, itIMBEB : We have not time to discuss further that question. 
It would need a special occasion, but many people are of opinion that 
there is no ‘'loss by exchange” — that is no real or substantial loss 
to India. 

The OHAmMAhT: I have nothing to add to the interesting 
discussion we have just had except to ask you to vote the thanks of 
the meeting to Mr. Kimber for the paper he has given us. 

Mr. 0- W. ABATHOOhT seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimonsly. 

Mr. KIMBEB briefly replied, and moved a vote of thanks to the 
Ohairman. 

TLis was secoaded by Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD and carried 
Tinanimously. 

The Memorial sent to the Chancellor of the Uxohequer re ih^ goU 
and, silver gflate duties and the laws of hall-marhing, and the reply 
thereto are subjoined* 
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TO THE EIGHT HONOUEABLB HUGH CHILDEES, M.P., 
PIEE MAJESTTS CHAHOELLOE OF THE EXCHEQHEE, 

From the Ootocil op the East India Association. 

Sir, 

The atteBtion of this Association has been directed to the speech 
of his Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales, upon the occasion of the 
closing ceremonial of the Fisheries Exhibition, in ‘which his Eoyal 
Highness gave public notice of his intention to hold an Exhibition, 
in 1886, of the Art Industries of Her M^yesty's Indian and Colonial 
possessions. 

In making this statement, his Eoyal Highness is reported as 
having said — “ I hope especially for the support of our fellow-subjects 
“ the people of India, in order that an important section of that 
“Exhibition may be truly representative of the Industrial Ai'ts of that 
“ Empire.^’ 

The Council of this Association therefore being sincerely desirous 
of co-operating with his Eoyal Highness in order to ensure the success 
of the proposed Exhibition, would venture to urge on the considera- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government the fact that the Industrial Arts of 
India are much dependent upon the precious metals, not only in the 
case of articles wholly composed of gold or silver, but more especially 
in the case of numerous articles the ornamentation of which depends 
upon those metals ,* and at the same time again to represent the 
urgency of the native demand that Indian manufacturers may be 
placed upon perfectly Free Trade terms in their relations with the 
Mother Country — that the duties upon gold and silver may be 
abolished, as recommended by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, 1878-9, and that such a reform of the laws relating to hall- 
marking may be accomplished as may admit of their wares being 
exposed for sale without those “ compulsory ” provisions which now 
act as prohibitions to trade as between the two countries. 

Tbo Council, in conclusion, would presume to express an earnest 
■hope that, seeing that no proper reform of the hall-marking can be 
accomplished so long as the duties prevail, Her Majesty’s Government 
may be pleased to recommend their abolition in April next. 

Foe the Council of the East India Association. 

^ OEFBUE OAVEHAGH, Chairman. 

26, Charing Cboss, S.W. 

18z5^ December, 1883. 
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The Reply, 

Tkbastoy Ohambbbs, Whitehall, S.W., 

^Ist December^ 1883. 
Sib, 

I am directed by the Chancellor of the Excheq^uer to acknowledge 
the receipt of the Memorial from the East India Association of the 
18th instant, in which the Council nrge the abolition of the duties 
upon gold and silver plate and a reform of the hall-marking laws. 

I am, Sir, yonr obedient servant, 

G. GLEABOWE. 

The Chairman East India Association. 


The following is the Memorial sent to the Secretary of State 
for India on Railways and other Puhlio Worhs : — 

To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF KIMBERLEY, 
HER MAJESTY’S SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 

Mt Lord, 

The Bast India Association has had frequently brought before it 
the great importance of the construction of Public Works, and more 
particularly of Railways, in India, and has recently been forcibly 
reminded that, in Ms last financial statement to tjxe Indian Council 
at Calcutta, Sir Evelyn Baring observed We have now had two 
“years’ experience of the private enterprise policy. During that 
“time a certain number of facts have been accumulated which we 
“ think are sufficient to enable us to lay down a definite policy, at all 
“events for the immediate future, say for five years. We have there- 
“ fore very recently addressed the Secretary of State upon the subject, 
“ hut I am not as yet in a position to state what the final decision of 
“ the Government will he. Though much has been done in the past it 
“ is clear very much still remains to do before the whole of India is 
“adequately served by railways; hut it may be hoped that by the 
“means of the railway policy recently recommended to the Secptary 
“ of State the progress in the future may be more rapid than in the 

“past.” ^ ^ — -x* X 

2. Notwithstanding this authoritative expression of opinion, it is to 

Toe regretted that during the last twelve months there has been a serions 

3 
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decline in the construction of railways ; the increased number of miles 
completed being only 373 as compared with 726 in the previous year, 
and 838 in 1880-81 ; whilst the Council have been led to believe that 
it has been resolved to suspend all further operations and to refuse 
to entertain new proposals pending the appointment of a Committee 
of the House of Commons to consider the whole question. Tour 
Memorialists would therefore respectfully submit that the adoption of 
this course of procedure would be tantamount to more than a whole 
year’s arrest of the material progress of India, so far as that progress 
is dependent upon the execution of productive Public Works ; in the 
event, however, of their having been misinformed in this respect, 
they would venture to represent that it is of urgent importance to the 
public in England, and still more to the interests of India, that the 
exact policy intended to be pursued should be clearly enunciated in 
, some duly authorized statement. 

3. Abundant information is already available as to the different 
methods of railway exploitation to enable the Grovernment of India 
to proceed without making any serious mistake or committing itself 
to unwise or injudicious concessions, whilst any further delay is 
greatly to be deprecated as being most detrimental to the welfare of 
India. 

4. In support of these views, your Memorialists would solicit your 
Lordship’s attention to two documents recently placed before the 
G-overnment of India, and of which transcripts have doubtless been for- 
warded for your Lordship’s consideration. The one is in the form of a 
resolution adopted by the Madras Chamber of Commerce, in which it 
is urged that the sums levied from current revenue under the heads of 
Eamine Insurance and ordinary Public Works, are very inadequate to 
the growing wants of India, and further that such sums should be 
applied as interest and sinking fund in order to provide loans for 
carrying out productive and protective Public Works raised from the 
cheap capital of Europe, a policy that has the sanction of the best 
Statesmen on the Continent, and has been approved in principle by 
able Indian administrators, notably by Lord Oranbome, when Secretary 
of State, and Earl Mayo, when Yiceroy and Governor-General ; the 

• other is a letter addressed to the Viceroy by the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, in which the arguments set forth by the Madras 
Chamber are fully endorsed, and it is further urged that the two 
and a half millions annually assigned for the construction of State 
Railways should be utilized towards raising an equivalent capital to 
be available for the purpose of facilitating the extensions long contem- 
plated by the existing railway companies. 
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5. Yonr Memorialists, wKilst urging the obvious and urgent claims 
for railway extension, desire also to support the demand for steady and 
general prosecution of all productive Public Works, on the principles 
carefully formulated by successive Indian administrations. Nature has 
provided abundance of water, but that blessing requires the well- 
directed and strenuous e:ffiorts of the State to apply it for the benefit 
of the people and for their preservation in times of drought. The 
recent desolating famines impress this lesson most cogently on the 
attention of all responsible for the welfare of India, If the rainfall 
be conserved and the monsoon floods be regulated, the food supply of 
the people will be secured, and millions of money hitherto fruitlessly 
spent in the inadequate relief of famine will for the future be saved. 
Hence it is conclusive that not only should there be no check placed 
on works already directed towards that great end, but that additional 
efibrts should be made to avert the reproach of millions perishing from 
droughts which might be rendered comparatively harmless by means 
of reservoirs and irrigation canals. In proof of this assertion your 
Lordship may be reminded that during the terrible. Madras famine 
of 1877-8, there were three districts, which, though exposed to the 
same climatic calamity that desolated the greater portion of Southern 
India, enjoyed entire immunity from its effects because of the 
irrigation canals with which they were intersected. These are the 
districts of Godavery, Kistnah, and Tanjore, in which nearly two 
million acres are watered, and were thereby enabled to produce over 
one million tons of food grain, sufficient to maintain five millions of 
people for a year, much of which grain was exported for the relief of 
the adjacent famine- stricken districts. In another district, Kumal, 
though the irrigation works were far from being finished, over 
87,000 tons of grain, with fodder to save the cattle, was produced, 
while all around the cattle perished and the people themselves died by 
tens of thousands. In like manner, during the Beh£r drought of 1874, 
as mentioned by the late Mr. T. W. Thornton, then Public Works 
Secretary at the India Office, the Soane Canal, though not half made, 

enabled luxuriant harvests, valued at £500,000, to come to 

maturity over 159,000 acres, where otherwise every green leaf must 
“ have been parched into powder/' 

6. Purther, as bearing on the commei’cial aspect of the Public Works 
question, it may he asserted, without fear of contradiction, that the 
greater facilities which Inlanp Nayigatiok would gi^e for the export 
of various bulky products, such as wheat, seeds, and cotton, which the 
country could, by the^ aid of irrigation, so bountifully produce, can 
alone afford a reasonable prospect of enabling India to enter, with 
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any hope of success, into the field of competition with America for 
the supply of those staple commodities. 

7. It is only reasonable to suppose that the House of Commons, far 
from objecting to any guarantee, would, on the contrary, respond to 
the public opinion already expressed in eyery quarter both in India 
and England, that the extension of Public Works should be expedited 
by the issue of a guarantee or loan of public money made on similar 
principles to those adopted by the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners of the United Kingdom. Tour Memorialists would consequently 
earnestly pray that advantage may be taken of the present opportunity 
while iron is cheap, labour plentiful and European capital abundant, 
to stimulate the initiation of suitable Engineering and Indnstrial 
schemes for developing the resources and advancing the prosperity 
of our Indian Empire. 

I have the honour to be, jay Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, , 

ORPEUR CAVEKAGH, Chairman. 

On lehalf of the Council of the East India Association. 


Dated 16th January, 1884. 
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ENGLISH DUTIES ON GOLD AND SILVER PLATE; 
THEIR SPECIAL INJUSTICE 
AS AFFECTING THE INDIAN SILVER-CRAFTSMAN. 

A PAPER READ BEFORE THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 

BY a MCKAY SMITH, ESQ., 

Generai, Sir OBFEbB OAYENAGH, k.c.sx, 

IN THE CHAIR. 


A MEETING of the members and friends of the East India Association 
was held on Thursday afternoon, Febniai’y 28th, 1884, in the Council 
Hoorn, Exeter Hall, for the purpose of considering a paper by 
Mr. C, McKay Smith, entitled “ The English Duties on Gold and 
Silver Plate : their Special Injustice as affecting the Indian Silver- 
craftsman.” 

General Sir Orebur Cayenagh, k.g.s.i., occupied the chair, and 
amongst those present -wex'e the following: — General Sir George 
Balfour, k.o.b., m.p. ; Major-General G. Burn; Colonel H. M. Mac- 
donald ; Captain E. A. Campbell ; Mr. Hoper Lethbridge, c.i.i. ; 
Dr. G. W. Leitner ; Surgeon- General H. H. Perkins ; Hev. James Long; 
Rev. J. Crompton Sowerbutts ; Mr. 0.' W. Arathoon ; Mr. Birch ; 
Mr. Henry Bolton ; Mr. W. Bowden ; Mr. Brierly ; Mr Thomas H- 
Brinton; Mr. R. P. Chisholm ; Mr. Hyde Clarke; Mr. H. H. Hyde 
Clarke ; Mr. A. K. Connell ; Mr. W. T. A. Cosby ; Mr. P, A. De 
Rozario; Mr. Arthur Etheridge; Mr. R. Pavell; Mr. Henry W. 
Fincham ; Mr, Robert Poskett ; Mr. Edward A. Goodall ; Mr. Thomas 
Hamilton ; Mr. R, M. Holborn ; Mr. Robert Htoeyman, jim. 
(Edinburgh) ; Mr. W. Hooper ; Mr. Johnston ; Mr. Edmund G» 
Johnson; Mr. B. G. King; Mr. T. H. Kneebone ; Mr. J. P. Lake; 
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Mr. Henry Liggins ; Mr. W. McGuffin ; Mr, Henry Murray ; Mr. 
G. M. Horgate ; Mr. Eobert G. Orr (Madras) ; Mr. C. B. Pare ; 
Mr. J. A. Parker (Calcutta) ; Mr. G. P. Peacocke ; Mr. H. Stewart 
Eeid ; Mr. Donald Eeynolds ; Mr. William Eiacb ; Mr. E. H. Seeker j 
Mr. Prederick Sibray (Sheffield) ; Mr. James Slater ; Mr. E. B. SAvinton 
(Madras) ; Mr. Alfred Tilling ; Mr. Edward J. Watherston ; Mr. W. 
Carlton Wood; Mr. W. Martin Wood; Mr. W. Toungmaii; Mr.' 
W. Hamilton Burn (Secretary), 

The OHAIEMAH, in introducing the author of the paper, said : 
Ladies and Gentlemen, — Although in comparison with several subjects 
which have been discussed under the auspices of the Bast India 
Association the question which will be brought to your notice this 
afternoon may appear somewhat unimjpoi'tant, yet I can assure you 
that it does deserve your earnest consideration, for it is a question of 
removing what is felt to be an injustice and a hardship by a very 
industrious class of our Indian population. However much we may 
approve of Pree Trade in the abstract, I think in the concrete most of 
us would admit that there ought to be some measure of reciprocity. 
How, whether rightly or wrongly, whether in the interests of the 
people themselves or with a view to extending the sale of our cotton 
goods, I am not pre]pared to express any opinion — I merely point out 
the fact, that we have taken advantage of our position as rulers of India 
to compel the local Government to adopt our principles of Pree Trade, 
but we have not reciprocated so far as to -withdraw the very heavy 
■duties that are now imposed upon gold and silver articles imported 
from that country. The gold and silversmiths of India have long- 
enjoyed a well-merited reputation. Hone can have visited any of the 
great cities such as Dacca or Benares or Delhi, where their trade 
dourishes, without having been struck with the beauty of the work- 
manship and often with the elegance of design of the ornaments offered 
for sale. As regards their delicacy of manipulation, I think I may 
safely say that our Indian craftsmen cannot be surpassed by those of 
any other country in the world. Thus they do feel hurt, and they 
protest against the product of their labours being, by the imposition 
■of unfair taxation, precluded from eutering the field of competition on 
^qual terms with those of their fellow- subjects in this country. All 
that they desire is to obtain an opportunity, such perhaps as may be 
afforded by ths forthcoming Exhibition, for exhibiting their v^ares, to 
■ensure their due appreciation. They simply ask for a fair field and no 
favour ; and that it is for which Mr. McKay Smith is now about to 
plead. 
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Mr, 0. McKAY SMITH theu read the following paper : — 

In October last I read a paper on “ The Taxation of Gold and Silver 
Plate’’ before the Social Science Congress, at Huddersfield, in wliich 
I advocated its total repeal. I was not then aware of the strong interest 
evinced in the question from the point of view of the Indian silver- 
craftsman. But the Parliamentary Paper (Ho, 347) published last 
month, shows that the subject has been thoroughly mastered by the 
representative members of the trade in the various Presidencies ; that 
they have exhibited their competency to expose in befitting terms 
the folly as well as the injustice of the existing system; and that 
those more dix'ectly responsible for the administration of our great 
Indian dependency, both in Calcutta and London, are disposed to 
give them activ^e, generons and intelligent support. 

These bixes, and more especially as regards their efiect on the 
silversmith’s craft, are inconsistent with views of political economy 
the soundness of which in this country, at all events, has long since 
ceased to be contested. Indeed the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, in the correspondence now published, make no 
efibrt to contest them, but at the same time, for reasons incomprehen- 
sible to the lay mind, they decline to give practical effect to their 
tacit admission. It is a slow and laborious process working on them 
through the influence of outside opinion. It is a process in the 
intelligent operation of which I have pei'sonally no longer any belief, 
but as some gentlemen in every way entitled to my respect Lave paid 
me the compliment of repi^esenting to me that these lines may serve 
a useful purpose in connection with their most legitimate agitation on 
behalf of the repeal of the duties on plate, I have consented to prepare 
them. In extracting from a little work already issued by me, entitled 
The Taxation of Gold and Silver Plate,” I run no risk of wearying you 
so far as mere repetition can have that effect. Fifteen copies of it have 
been sold, of which probably about thi*ee have been read. So that, 
divided among the four million people of this city, the proportion 
of that litei*ary repast which may have already percolated to this 
audience would be represented by a fraction intelligible only to the 
homosopathist. 

The tax on gold and silver plate stands out as the one relic left 
to us of protective legislation ; the solitary remnant of that tc^b 
of foolishness which it has been the just pride of our free institutions 
to have obliterated from the statute law of the country dming the 
last half century. It is in reality a double tax. One portion of it 
contributes to the public revenue, and amounts to eighteenpence 
per ounce upon finished silver plate; another portion of it is paid 
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Goldsmitlis' Hall in liondon, ancl to authorized assay offices 
established in some provincial towns, as an equivalent for assaying 
and Hall-marking, and rnns (as far as I can gather) from about 
a penny to twopence per ounce. I claim to terra this latter a tas: 
equally with th^ larger payment, inasmuch as it is levied under the 
authority of an Act of Parliament, and there is no choice but to 
submit to it. 

The object of my paper is to contend that every consideration 
of an enlightened public policy demonstrates the necessity of abolishing 
this double tax. 

The theory of government which prevailed in our earlier history 
was one in virtue of which it was an obligation upon the ruler to 
interfere with every petty detail of trade. In the sixteenth century, 
for example, it was the province of trade guilds in England, acting 
under plenary sanction, ‘‘to see that no pei'son undertook to supply 
“ articles which he had not been educated to manufacture ; to determine 
“ the prices at which such articles might justly be sold ; above all, to 
“ take care that the common people really bought at shops and stalls 
“ what they supposed themselves to be buying ; that cloth put up for 
“ sale was true cloth, of true texture and full weight ; that leather was 
“ sound and well tanned, wine pure, measures honest, &c.’’ Much 
may perhaps be said in favour of this paternal view of the functions 
of govemment. Reinstate them if you like, but at all events be 
consistent. If I am still in my political infancy, why leave me 
exposed to the wiles of those who seek to beguile me with shoddy for 
trousers, or with sherry from the luxuriant vineries of Hamburg? 
If, on the other hand, I am presumed to have reached to years 
of discretion, why trouble yourselves in the matter of my spoons and 
forks ? Why not let me make my own bargain for them in my ovm 
way as you permit me to do in eveiything else ? 

These taxes operate as a hindrance to the prosecution of an impor- 
tant trade, and to the progress of the country in the cultivation of a 
refined and beautiful art. They are, moreover, the direct cause of the 
expatriation of many of our most skilled artisans to a rival manufacturing* 
country where ,the trade can be followed under more favoiirable con- 
ditions tban here, and of avoidable misery and want among many of 
those who remain, I have characterized them as a remnant of pro- 
tective legislation. They have their root in that tyrannical disposition 
of gratuitous interference with the smaller details of daily life so 
congenial to the protective spirit. But it will he asked, how do I justify 
my allegation in view of the fact that the duty is equally levied on the 
home made and on the imported prodnct. I answer that this equality 
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is more or less of a delusion. An Englisli silversmitli, "by sending his 
goods to Goldsmiths’ Hall for assay in a nominally unfinished state, 
obtains a rebate of duty amounting to 3d per oz. The foreigner must 
either dispense with this advantage and pay the full tale of Isr 6d per oz. 
on the finished product, or in the alternative event establish a workshop 
in London with some of his best workmen in it to finish the goods 
after they are returned to him. And not only so. Many goods, and 
those of the highest class, can only be sent in for Hall-marking in a 
finished state at the cost of irreparable injury. I therefore claim the 
existing law as essentially a protective one to the home trade on goods 
which are subject to both duty and Hall-marking. The fact corresponds 
to the theory. The pi’otoctive effect to the home manufacturer, so far 
as regards goods for English use, is practically complete. 

The home demand for silver plate was represented in 1855 by an 
aggregate of 837,920 oz. on w^hich duty was paid. It gx’adually 
receded during a period in which the •wealth of the country was 
indefinitely multiplied until in 1880 it fell to 544,127 oz., rising again 
in 1883 to 044,832 oz. The export demand, as ascertained by 
payment of drawback, stood at 102,280 oz. in 1856. It fell off to 
83,346 oz. in 1878, and has recovered to 104,672 oz. in 1883. It is 
no doubt the fact that the general nse of electro-plated goods has 
partially checked the expansion of the tirade in genuine plate, but it 
is contended that were the market an unfettered one, the immensely 
enhanced consuming power, both of the mother country and her 
colonies, would have much more than compensated any loss of market 
caused by the demand for the cheaper substitute. 

Theoretically, of course, the return of the duty under the term 
drawback ” on export is supposed to compensate the effect of its 
payment in the first instance. But this plausible kind of comfort is 
in practice neutralized by tbe incidents of the operation. Say that 
perhaps a Bii’mingham or Sheffield silversmith has on hand a foreign 
or colonial order for some fine piece of composite work in which 
silver is the chief material, hut in which glass, porcelain, ebony, or 
ivory constitute a pai*t. It is completed, beautifully packed, and sent 
to the docks for shipment — and then what happens ? In London, 
it most probably would go to the Boyal Albert Dock, about ten miles 
down tbe river. The Customs officer would there open the whole 
thing out again, and as nothing but the naked silver can be placed in 
t]ie scales to be weighed for drawback, every bit of separate material 
would have to be unscrewed and detached from it so aS to permit this 
to he done. Anyone can estimate the contrast between the original 
packing and the repacking by dock workmen, in the course of which 
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not improbably tbe clear buimisbed surface wbicb left tbe midland 
town may now and again receive the hne artistic impress of a 
perspiring thumb. In a paper presented to the Indian Government 
in the course of last year by the Calcutta trades’ association, an 
instance is given in which a Calcutta firm importing some highly 
finished piece of silver-work from London preferred to sacrifice a 
drawback of £20 rather than have it opened out and taken to pieces 
at the docks, and this is an occurrence which I believe to be by no 
means unfrequent. Other things being equal, is it supposable that an 
export buyer, having an alternative market to fall back upon where 
he would be lid of these imtating complication»s, w^ould be likely 
to submit to this process a second time ? 

Select Parliamentary Committees have sat on this question — sat 
on it, I may say, m every sense of the term — at intervals since 1856 
inclusive. The evidence taken by that which met in 1878-79 may be 
fairly said to have been exhaustive. The disappointing feature in 
connection with it is that it exhibits the leading English silversmiths, 
with some few eminent exceptions, as vehement upon the side of 
upholding the restiuctions upon the trade against which it is the 
purpose of this paper to protest, and, as might be expected, the 
evidence given on behalf of Goldsmiths’ Hall was in the same vein.. 
There is no profit gained by the authorities of Goldsmiths’ Hall from 
the charge made for assajdng and hall-marking, as the fees do no 
moi'e than cover the necessary expenses, but this circumstance does 
not seem to lessen the tenacity with which they cling to their 
ancient privilege. It would aid the object which this paper has in 
view, and demonstrate the pernicious efiects of the existing Acts, if 
I may be permitted to select one or two extracts from the evidence 
referred to, which tell their own tale and more fully illustrate my 
case : — 

Mr. Watlienton (17th June, 1878, No, 48) : — “ The trouble, inconvenience, and 
delay (in getting goods Hall-marked) are ahsolutely taxation. (No. 50.) In the case 
of artistic i^late, of which I could show designs, especially of foreign make, it would 
be seriously injured by our present method of Hall-marking.” 

Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Fairer^ Permanent Secretary of the Board of Trade 
(24th March, 1879, No, 225) : — “ Then as to compulsory Hall-marking, I believe^ 
this also to be injurious and protective. In the first place it prevents the use of 
mixed metals in manufacture. Por instance, it is in evidence before this Committee 
that you cannot have a watch Hall-marked with a metal dome to it ; you cannot 
have it of gold j^utsicle with a dome of brass, or any other metal inside ; you 
cannot have a silver teapot with a base metal bottom to it ; you cannot have a 
silver claret-jng with a handle of a different metal ; all that seems to be a very 
serious interference with the freedom of manufacture. 
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May one here aslx, wliere 'vvonld be the trade of England at this, 
day if a similar set of cliildisli obstacles rested in the patb of tbo 
other products of her industi*y ? 

I select an extract fi'om the same gentleman’s evidence as beaiing 
more on the artistic aspect of the question, and wbiob is too good 
to be permanently entombed in a Blue Book (24tli March, 1879^ 
ISTo. 203) 

There are certain manufacturers, Messrs. Elkington for instance, who have 
made great advances in late years, but I very much doubt, comparing the progress in 
this country with that in foreign countries, whether our manufacture has not been 
actually retrograding. I do not pretend to be a judge of artistic excellence, but I 
think it is scarcely possible to look at the great variety of articles which ought to 
have a very high artistic excellence which are manufactured in this country, such as 
race cups, prize cups at agricultural shows and shows of ail kinds, without seeing 
what monotony there is, and how dull they are, and how little of invention and 
beauty there is in them.” 

That Sir' Thomas Eari'er has not ovei’stated the case is open to be 
judged of by any one familiar with the mean and poverty-stricken 
designs to be seen in the shop windows, not excepting those of many 
of the leading firms in the trade. 

I could fill pages with evidence of equal cogency, and it is with 
serious regret that space forbids me to give my paper the advantage of 
selections from that of Mr. Bobert Gifien, also an able servant of the 
state, who has grasped the subject with a masterly comprehension of 
the principles involved in it. I will offer one more extract, and it 
will bo taken from the evidence of Mr. Streeter, of Bond Street, a 
gentleman not likely to be unduly prejudiced against his English 
fellow-craftsmen (7th April, 1879, No. 1008) : — 

At the present moment the Americans have got all our best men over there. 
They come here and get all our best English modellers ; the house of Messrs. 
Tiffany and other manufacturers in America have done so.” 

(1009.) In reply to the question, And tlieij give them mucJi letter 
^oages, I jgresurne ? 

“ Yes, much more than we can afford, and in America they also appreciate the* 
art more. Their silver is certainly more artistic than ours.” 

(1011.) In reply to the question, Would the English nianu- 
^^faoturers, do yon> thinlc^ have anything to fear in comjpetition with other 
“ nations if this Eall-marh and the duty were loth done away with ? ” 

** I think not ; it would merely wake them up.” 

The Select Committee before which the above and much other 
evidence was taken, reported in favour of the abolition of the duty. 
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but held firmly to tlie system of compulsory assay and Hall-marking, 
The prevading “note” of tHs part of tke Eeport maybe gathered 
from one suggestive sentence in it : let us give it large — 

“JSTor should the Ahtiquariah aspect of the question be 
“altogether disregarded.” 

Ob, dear, no ! I especially commend this “ aspect of the question ” 
to the unemployed workmen of the silver-craft, in the hope that it 
will sustain and comfort them, and at the same time allay any feeling 
of exasperation on tbeir part against a system under which it may 
be sometimes a little difficult for them to “ live and thrive.” 

The effect of the existing restrictive laws upon the English 
workman is in truth a paralyzing one. In other trades, and in dull 
times, the mastei’s employ their own capital and the labour of their 
men in working to stock ; but the master-silversmiths — and who can 
blame them ? — work little or nothing to stock with at all events the 
possibility before tbem of these taxes being abolished. A necessary 
consequence of the existing system is that the operative silver- worker 
is engaged in a spasmodic and intermittent fashion fatal to that fine 
touch of supreme excellence which is alone the fruit of steady and 
fiabitual employment. Let us suppose the gunsmiths, glass cutters, 
cotton spinners, woollen weavers, and twenty other leading industiies, 
to be worked under like conditions : how long would these trades hold 
together, or before tbe grass began to grow in tbe streets of our great 
manufacturing towns ? 

Brave words — ^words only— have been uttered against abuses, 
actual or alleged, of which the City Livery Companies are supposed 
to be the corporate embodiment. Into any larger question affecting 
them or their concerns this is not the place to enter. But it seems 
almost a miracle in the way of incongruity that the Goldsmiths^ 
Company should appear as the willing instrument of the law in 
preying upon the vitals of an apparently doomed industry, the 
true interests of which one would think it their highest privilege 
to conserve and defend. The belief is that but for the great, although 
undemonstrative influence of this powerful guild, both duty and 
Hall-markingwould long ago, in nantical parlance, have “gone by the 
“board.” 

That with some notahle exceptions, the masters and dealers were, 
as judged by their evidence, on tbe side of a rigid adherence to the 
existing policy of restriction is, as I have already remarked, perhaps 
disappointing, hut it is after all only the old story repeated. Each 
trade, as its turn came for emancipation, stood, as we all know, 
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Hesitating and sHvering on tHe brink of tkat cold water batli of 
freedom into wliicb, — ^not to tlieir siibse( 3 tLent sorrow — ^tHey bad 
perforce to plunge. All were straightway to be ruined. The abolition 
of the !N'a-vigation laws was to complete the business by the annibi- 
lation of our shipping — almost a superfluous task when there were to 
have been no goods to carry. I hope to live long enough to enable mo 
to congratulate Engiisli silversmiths upon being ruined in precisely 
the same degree as most of these others. I only hope they will 
not wait for* the completed I’esult to present me with that silver 
tea-service which I am trying to earn at their hands as soon as they 
can make me one without the necessity of a Hall-mark oz’ duty-punch 
being stamped upon it. From the point of view of an intelligent 
regard for their own welfare the master-silversmiths would find 
that in enlisting themselves on the side of the removal of the 
restrictions upon their trade there would be no conflict between 
their interests as craftsmen and as citizens ; but if they cannot be 
made to see this, they must simply be asked, like their predecessors in 
afliictioii, to stand aside and not any longer block the way. 

I have not touched upon the duty of 1/5 per oz. on gold plate. 
For obvious reasons the considerations involved in it are of much 
narrower importance than those which arise in connection with the 
duty on silver. If the silver duties are abolished, the other must 
necessarily follow. But if an instructive comment were needed upon 
the contention that Goldsmiths’ Hall is our last refuge against the 
debasement of our plate, it may be found in the fact that they 
will stamp the Hall-mark as indeed the law" requires them, upon gold 
goods of as low a quality as 9 carats — standard being represented by 
22. In other words, they will accord the high privilege of this 
honourable and ancient device to gold plate of which about 13 parts 
out of 22 may consist of copper or other baser metal. To ordinary 
minds it would almost seem as if we bad here i^eached that point 
in the argument known as the ‘‘ reduction to the absurd.'’ 

There are supremely important a#pects of this question, apart from 
the one which I have had more immediately in view. Silver is the 
currency of om^ Indian Empire, and the increasing supply of raw 
silver of late years has had the serious effect of gradually depreciating 
that currency. This is a kind of thing which has a strong tendency 
towards gradual self-rectification if left to nature, but what our 
governing people do is to artificially check this healthy corrective 
influence By placing restrictions upon that increased appTication of silver 
to trade uses which it is believed would largely contribute to the desired 
effect. Again, the correspondence now published by order of Parlia- 
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ment makes it clear that the obstacles placed bj legislation in the way of 
imports to this country of the characteristic and often beautiful silver 
goods of the Indian craftsman are keenly felt in India, and that their* 
removal would be hailed there as a most welcome boon. The capacity 
of the Indian silver- worker is not to be rightly judged by the flimsy 
“ fop-tackle” with which most of us are familiar, and which the law 
permits to come in duty-free. It will be seen what he can do when 
at his best as soon as there is a free market open to him for all 
that he can produce. 

The principles on which the repeal of these duties is demanded 
are of univei*sal application unless the whole scheme of our economic- 
legislation of the last thirty years is to be regarded as an admitted 
mistake; and to a certain extent the statement of the case i& 
impoverished by laying too much stress on the argument from the- 
Indian standpoint. Where proposed alterations in the law, dictated 
hy sentiment only, come into conflict with legitimate deductions from 
accepted economic truths, it would be hut a futile kindness to allow 
them to prevail. But iu this application from our Indian fellow- 
subjects to be admitted to the freedom of our market for one of their 
cliaracteilstic products, they merely ask us ’ to vindicate our own 
pidnciples ; and in refusing* it the Lords Commissioners of the- 
Treasury show an incompetency to measure the effect of a graceful 
concession to a subject people, which seems completely deplorable to 
any one competent to estimate the value of sympathy as a moral 
force in the government of such a dependency as that of India. 
There is a becoming congruity in all things which even “my lords 
are not privileged to violate with imj)unity. Whether they are the- 
origjnators of their attitude of obstruction, or whether they merely 
permit themselves to be the mouthpiece of the Government in this 
matter, is a distinction which I have no means of estimating, but ba- 
it the one or the other, there is only one phrase possible to think of 
iu connection with a set of persons capable of informing the Secre- 
taiy of State-“ for India, under ijjie hand of Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
in March, 1883, that “ the financial equilibrium of the Budget must. 
“ be a primary consideration with the Imperial Government before;^ 
they can repeal this paltry yet most mischievous ta:^; and of sub- 
mitting a month or two later a scheme to Parliament and the country 
for the reduction of the National Debt by about £100,000,000 almost 
within the current century. 

Several years ago the Indian Government placed an inconsiderable 
import duty on English manufactured cotton goods. Most of us- 
remember the outcry with which this was hailed by the manufacturing 
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interest at Lome, and tlie eag'erness 'witli wliicli they l)eset tlie 
Imperial anthorities to liave it removed, mainly on tbe alleged plea 
that tlie tax was botli in intention and effect one for tlie protection of 
the Indian manufacturer. The Government gave way and the tax 
was withdrawn. hTot a word on this occasion as to any “primary 
“ consideration of the financial equilibrium of the Indian govern- 
“ment/' which had to get itself adjusted the best way it could. The 
correspondence is too long for quotation: suffice it to say that “my 
lords ” reject the parallel sought to be established between the con- 
ciBssion already made and that now asked for by the Indian people 
on grounds which the Secretary of State for India pronounces to bo 
“ inaccui*ate ” — a term for which the unofficial equivalent would 
probably be something more terse and telling. “My lords” are 
content to go to lengths which many people wmuld call obsequious 
■when it is a question of bargaining with France or the United States 
for some concession in the supposed iuterests of Birmingham, 
Manchester, or Sheffield. India asks, and so far asks in vain, for 
some such small slice of considemtion and justice as might he claimed 
by a younger brother. 

It is of the greatest possible consequence to allow free play to any 
natural disposition on the pai*t of our Indian fellow-subjects to multiply 
the range of their avocations, and to develop strata in their social 
scheme other than those directly dependent on the cultivation of the 
soil. I am no believer in promoting any such disposition by artificial 
devices. But here all that is asked is that obstructions which are 
our owm creation may be removed, and that the stimulus of a free 
market may be given to the higher development of the silvei^mith’s 
craft among a people very distinctively possessed of the artistic and 
creative instinct, and who inherit the art faculty as a matter of 
tradition and inheritance from a remote past. 

In Calcutta there is now open a great International Exhibition. 
The wares of all the world are no doubt there, hut it will surpiise 
me to fiud that the English silversmiths exhibit very conspicuously. 
If they pay duty before their goods leave here and the things are 
afterwards sold in Calcutta, such payment is to them absolute waste. 
If they have shipped their goods under drawback they must have done 
so subject to all the dangers and irritations of the process at the docks 
to which I have already refeiTed, and failing to find a market abroad, 
their goods on re-entry have to pay the usual dntj. And if there 
were to he an exhibition of silver goods in England a like set of 
obstacles would operate to prevent Indian or foreign exhibits being 
sent here. 
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A chief difficulty in our case arises in truth from the fact 
that “ my lords ” do not seriously contest the position we take. 
There is some satisfaction in standing up to a man who says bluntly, 
am right and you are wrong.” But what are you to do with 
a sort of boneless persons who say, Oh ! yes, you are quite in the 
right, and indeed we have long thought so, and in point of fact have 
always said so ; but you see that in case the tax is done away with, 
‘ my lords ’ would feel so shocked at the idea of these poor silvei*- 
smiths not getting back their duties already paid, that they caffit abear 
“ to think of it. It is true what you tell us that within a very few yeai*s 
the duty on tea has been reduced to a mere fraction of what it used to 
“ be,, and that the duty on sugar has been totally abolished, and you 
ask ^ my lords ’ to tiy and recollect whether on these occasions any 
‘‘ drawback was allowed the numberless trade holders of duty-paid 
stocks of these goods.” “Well, n-n-n-o, perhaps not, but silver you 
“ perceive isn’t tea or sugar — ^in fact, you know, silver is so di:fferent, 
“ so to speak ; but really you know ^ my lords ' think you are exceedingly 
“ impertinent to come down on them in this way, and wish to know 
“ who are you.” All of us who have reached middle life have 
witnessed the removal from the statute book of duties, both Customs 
and Excise, by the hundred ; or it would probably he nearer the truth 
to say by the thousand So far as my own memory serves I can recall 
but a single instance in which drawback was allowed of duties already 
paid — that of paper. In all others people were allowed to bear their 
loss as best they might, and I have no recollection that any of them 
sought to pose as martyrs on the strength of it. But no human 
ingenuity seems equal to the task of obtaining either from “ my lords ” 
or other responsible functionary of state, any explanation of the 
favourite official theory, that holders of duty-paid silver goods are a 
peculiar people, to be set apart on some serene height untouched by 
the vicissitudes which beset their fellow-men. 

The Imperial Parliament is always very ready to empty itself when 
an Indian debate is before it. If independent members can persuade 
themselves that they owe something to India for past neglect, here 
is an opportunity for them to discharge their consciences. In this 
question of the taxation of silver plate there is involved an Indian 
grievance ready to their hand, the conditions of which are simple, 
compact and easy to be grasped. Let them make it clear to the 
Barnacle mind that the time for “ my lords ” to trifle over the subject 
in phrases of polite frigidity has gone by, and that the complete 
emancipation of the trade in plate is the thing th^t has to get itself 
accomplished. 
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Mi*. E/OPER LETHBRIDGE, c.i.b. : Mr. Claairmaii, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — I tHnk tliat tlie thanks of this Association are due — and 
very warm thanks — to Mr. McKay Smith for coming before ns this 
afternoon and stating so clearly — and many of ns I am sure will agree 
■with him — ^the points in which these duties on silver plate, and 
especially the duties on silver plate that comes from India and is 
manufactured by India craftsmen, are greatly to be depi*ecated not 
only by us of the East India Association, but also by all those •who 
are interested in the welfare of India, and, I venture to think, by all 
those who have at heart the good name of the British Government in 
its dealings with its. subjects in India. There are some gentlemen here, 
clearly, who do not agree with ns in this matter. I am sure we shall 
all he very glad to hear presently the arguments which they will lay 
before us in favour of what sttikes me, and I think strikes a good 
many here, as a gross case of protection. Whether -we are Conser- 
vatives or Liberals, in these days I think most of us object to anything 
that is distinctly protective, and unless the gentlemen who come here 
to-day to oppose this paper can clearly show us that these duties are 
not protective I am afraid they will not convince us. However, I do 
not propose at all to anticipate what may he said against the paper 
that we have listened to to-day, but I wish with the permission of this 
Association to add one or two -words from the strictly Anglo-Indian 
point of view entirely in support of the paper which Mr. McKay Smith 
has read. I shall eonhne myself especially, as I have no doubt others 
will speak ou the same side hereafter, to one particular point upon 
which I think I can speak with some little authority, simply for this 
reason that I have very carefully followed for many years past the 
course of public discussion on every Indian political question, and I 
may venture to say that I have taken particular interest in the 
questions that are before us this afternoon, especially -vith regard to 
the English duties on Indian silver plate as compared with the Indian 
duties on English imported cotton goods. That has been touched on 
by Mr. McEIay Smith, and anyone who has taken the trouble to read 
the Parliamentary paper upon this subject will see that we who oppose 
these duties are all united on one point^ — I mean considering it from 
the Indian point of view : I do not say Anglo-Indian, but Indian — sJ.e., 
from the point of view of every Indian communit}^, whether English- 
men in India or the great native community of India at large, or the 
native silver craftsmen. I think that one point on which we are all 
united in objecting especially to these duties is this : that it seems 
a monstrous thing for a Government, and especially for a Liberal 
Government, and a Free Trade Government, to say to us Indians : 
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insist, against all yonr views, yonx" foolisli protectionist views 
(as they chose to call them at the time) , we insist on yonr abolishing 
your Indian dniiies on oni" cotton manufactures ; yet we refuse to 
“ give you this paltry, this utterly insignificant act of reciprocity in 
abolishing the English import duties on Indian silver goods.’ ^ We 
think that that is a monstrous act of inconsistency. Now, “ my Lords,” 
in that magnificent way which, as Mi% McKay Smith has well pointed 
out, they invaluably adopt when addressing black beetles or Indian 
governments or any such inferior creatures, say calmly ‘Hhe two cases 
are not parallel ; the duties on the import of cotton goods into India 
“ were protective duties.” Now, sir, those who have followed this 
question as carefully as I have, will be aware that that position has 
been not only distinctly traversed, but I venture to say has been proved 
to be distinctly false. It has been proved not only by the British 
, Indian Association of Calcutta, but I think by our own Association— I 
am not positive as to that, but certainly by the British Indian Associa- 
tion of Calcutta, the Chamber of Commerce of Calcutta, the Chamber 
of Commerce of Bombay, in fact, by every Association in India, that 
position had not only been objected to, but it has been declared to be 
positively false. It is time that the duties on grey goods which 
were repealed during Lord Lytton’s time, were to some extent 
protective. Although a Conservative I opposed that repeal very 
strongly, and felt very strongly that it was not wanted ; still we may 
admit that the duties on grey goods were, to a certain extent, 
protective — for this reason, that the goods were manufactured largely 
in India, and tlxerefore the Indian manufacturer did lose some protec- 
tion by the abolition of those duties. But now with regard to the 
duties that were repealed the year before last, it is absolutely false to 
say that they were protective — ^for this reason, that to a very large 
extent the Bombay mills were incapable^ in fact, there was not a single 
mill in India that was capable, of manufacturing some of the qualities 
of cotton goods, the duties on which were then repealed. How, then, 
could those duties in any possible way be protective ? They were not 
protective. The statement was protested against in the most vehement 
terms, and disproved on the most clear and conclusive tei’ms by the 
British Indian Association, and by every other Indian authority at that 
time. Thei'efoi'e, I think it is really a shocking thing that the Lords 
of Her Majesty's Treasury should publicly, in a Parliamentary Paper 
that they have publisTied, and in a communication to the Seci^etaiy of 
State for India, state that the reason why they do not consider those 
two cases to be parallel is that those import duties were protective 
duties. That, sir, is the point that I wished just to lay before this 
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Association, and to commend to Mr. McKay Smitli and our otlier 
Engiisli friends who are joining us in this good work. Ifc is a point 
which seems to me to he absolutely unanswerable. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. H. M. HOLBOKhT asked whether the remaiks of the gentle- 
man who had just sab down had reference to the subject of the paper, 
viz., whether these duties were fair to the Indian craftsman ? 

The CHAIHMAhr ruled that the remarks of Mr. Lethbridge were 
quite pertinent to the subject. 

Mr. W. MABTIISr WOOD : Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentle> 
men, — I am glad to know that this subject can be treated, not as a 
party question at all, but one, the somewhat obvious bearings and 
interesting points of which elicit the support and consideration of men 
of all parties. We might recall the efforts which this Association 
has made several times in this matter ; I have in mind more especially 
the large meeting that was held early in 1882, and the two or three 
memorials that your Council have sent to the Secretary of State. I 
may just say, partly in I’eply to the gentleman who has just spoken, 
that really the subject has been almost exhausted in its more technical 
details. What Mr. Roper Lethbridge alluded to just now was one of 
the political arguments that have been brought in as an afterthought 
by the Lords of the Treasury, in order to thrust aside the unanswer- 
able arguments in favour of immediate removal of these duties. How, 
as already remarked, the subject itself and all the argument that can 
be brought to bear upon it are, as I maintain, exhausted. (Hear, 
hear.) We need not go further than the Parliamentary Paper, Ho. 
347, headed ‘‘East India (Gold and Silver Plate),” which all of you 
no doubt have seen, and in which alone every aspect of the matter is 
comprised. It contains that notable memorial or ‘let ter of tlie Calcutta 
Trades’ Association ; also one from the Madras Association, our own 
memorial, and several others ; but not the least important of these 
documents is the communication from the Government of India itself 
last year, which is such an emphatic i’emonstrance in support of the 
efforts that we have in view. I may mention especially the various 
letters to the Treasury by Sir Louis Mallet — that excellent and valu- 
able man, now retired from public service (hear, hear) — (and we only 
know by chance now and then what he has done during the yeaiisof his 
public life) (hear) — showing how steadfast he has been in supporting 
this long-needed reform. To the people of this country, amidst our 
vast financial interests, this is a mere paltry duty ; but, as has been 
well remarked by Mr. McKay Smith, it is of enormous importance to 
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Indian industries. (Hear, liear.) Then it may be said, The thing is 
done ; argument is finished 5 "why fiog a dead horse ? Well, that is 
not exactly the case. ’ The serious argument in farour of these duties 
is dead enough ; but we have yet to struggle with a certain rampant 
and restive steed, sometimes spoken of as the ‘‘Plying Childers. 
(Laughter.) With that noble animal there is no sort of argument that 
will tell exciept some such method as used to be employed, I think, in my 
native county of Yorkshire, with horses when they are particularly 
obstinate—put them in a very close hox ; and the only close box that 
. Mr. Childers will understand is a division against him. (Hear, hear.) I 
trust that some motion, to be made probably by our excellent friend, 
Sir George Balfour, or Mr. Slagg, the member for Manchester, or a 
member from the other side of the House, will bring Mr, Childers 
and the Lords of the Treasury to book in this matter. Of course, as 
we know, the bugbear in the way is that of drawbacks. Mr. Glad- 
stone alluded in his Budget speech to dBl70,000 as the estimated 
amount required to cover drawbacks. He admitted that that was a 
contemptible matter in itself ; but he laid stress on the possibility of 
fraudulent claims. Now, it is strange if men of so much ability cannot 
devise some means of withstanding those fraudulent claims. But we 
propose to do away with any difficulty as to fraudulent claims — that 
is, by sweeping away the whole thing altogetlier. (Hear, hear.) Of 
course, here are certain class interests to be overcome. A few large 
dealers who hold large stocks of course make a clamour, as other 
persons who were under excise duties before did; but those were 
disregarded and their claims were treated as being against the public 
interest altogether- And, Mr. Chairman, if we are to talk about 
interests, are not the interests of the Indian artizan to he considered ? 
These difficulties which the officials see can be dealt with ; what 
statesmen have to look at are those things which are not so obvious. 
We should bear in mind the increased trade which will set in on every 
side 

The CHAIBMAN : I think we had better confine ourselves this 
afternoon strictly to the subject of the paper, and consider these 
duties as they alfect the Indian silver craftsman. 

Mr. W. MAETIN WOOD : I am coming to that, Sir, but I am 
now speaking of the obstacles in the way of the removal of these 
duties. There is again the interests of the electro-platers. There is 
an argument that has not been generally dwelt upon, but which 
strikes me as exceedingly forcible, and that is this : these duties act 
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in favour of electro-platers as distinctively protective duties ; they are 
an enormous subsidy on bebalf of electro-plating, and on tbat ground 
alone they are indefensible, and out of all parallel with, tbe legislation 
of tlie day . (Hear, hear.) With regard to the position of the Indian 
craftsman, I think, you yourself, sir, and all Anglo-Indians, will feel 
that it does not require any explanation in detail. There is this 
great consideration. In India we have, roughly speaking, only a 
hroad level of agricultural industry. It has been pointed out by 
3?amine Commissioners and other authorities that one of the best 
means of securing the steady and permanent prosperity of India, would 
be the introduction of a variety of industries. (Hear, hear.) But here 
we have an old industry, an industry which is indigenous to the 
country, which is congenial to many castes and classes of people ; 
they can manufacture these objects of art at a very moderate cost : 
why should they he excluded, as these duties exclude them, from 
competing on fair tei-ms in our English market? (Hear, hear.) 
We have seen old industries in India one after the other die out 
before the mighty march of mechanical manufacture, and, though wc 
may regret it, there is no help for this. This, however, is not a 
question of machinery; it is a question of handicraft, which no 
machinery can do away with. But what machinery could not do, this 
pitiful and oppressive duty is doing ; this duty, paltry enough in itself, 
contemptible as an element in English finances, crushes that industry 
out, forbids it to rise, and will, no doubt, cause it to deteriorate more 
and more. Therefore, we have got so far as this : the matter has been 
argued in every shape ; it is time that something decisive were done. 
I trust that to-day some resolution may be passed, or some definite 
indication given which will go to the right quarter. I hope some- 
thing will be done to signify that, in the opinion of this Association, 
the time has come when this request for the total repeal of these 
duties and regulations must he listened to. (Hear, hear.) 

General Sir GEOEGE BALFOUE, k.c.b., M.r. : Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to 
the remarkable paper which Mr. KcKay Smith has read, for it gives an 
amount of valuable information which appears to me to cover the 
whole subject under discnssion. At the same time, I would earnestly 
heg the attention of the meeting to the efforts of Mr. Wathersion, 
in regard to this matter. He has for years been en^^ed in trying 
to bring about a satisfactory solution of these questions connected 
with the silver-plate duty, and I am sure he is entitled to be 
recognized as one, who has laboured well (and, I hope, in the final 
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result, successfully) in the cause. At the close of the discussion this 
uftemoon, a series of resolutions will he proposed to you, and I have 
much pleasure in being the mover of the first one. I think everyone 
who has listened to the paper of Mr. Smith’s will agree with him 
in thinking that it is most desirable in the interests of the country 
that the change he advocates should take place, viz. : that the English 
duties on gold and silver plate should be abolished, as well as all 
compulsory Hall-marking. Of course, speaking as an Indian, I 
advocate the change very strongly as an act of justice to India, to 
enable the people of that country to export the valuable silver 
articles which they are capable of making. I need not say that 
India is entitled to this consideration, seeing the great change which 
she has made with regard to her impoi-t duties. Mr. Roper 
Lethbridge has spoken very warmly and strongly about that change. 
I join with him in thinking that India on that account alone is 
entitled to a considerstion. I may mention that India two years 
ago sacrificed revenue to the amount of two millions sterling, of 
which nearly a million and three-quarters was taken English 
goods alone. Therefore, India has shown a sj)irit of independence 
and considerateness for English trade which England has never 
reciprocated with regard to Indian trade. It has been my dp.ty 
in the House of Commons on various occasions to point out the 
fact that up to 1840 no country was more oppressed with regard 
to duties than India was. Tip to that time double duties were 
charged upon all the articles of trade and commerce in India — 
I mean double that charged upon the trade and commei’ce 
of our colonies and of foreign nations. Since that time a change has 
taken place, and I hope with some advantage to India, but not to the 
extent India deserves. I may mention one point which it appears to 
me is worthy of consideration, and that is this : that in the Session 
before last, in the House of Commons, Lord Hartington in speaking 
upon the Indian Budget waited patiently until Mr. Gladstone came 
into the House ; he then tnimed round and made a p)ersonal appli- 
cation to him to remove the duties on Indian plate. I have never 
before seen the Prime Minister personally appealed to, to have any 
•duty removed. 

Mr. H. LIGGHTS : But he did not withdraw it. 

General Sjir GEORGE BALFOUR : Of course he did not, or we 
■should not now be here for the purpose of having it withdrawn. I 
merely mention that to show that the Secretary of State for India had 
the courage to appeal to the Prime Minister publicly, aud uot in the 
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usual Cabinet fasMon, to bave tbat done "wbicb. bas not even yet been 
done. It is of great importance tbat we should press tbe question, 
and I am sure tbat tbis meeting will greatly aid in bringing about tbe 
removal of these duties. I have much pleasure in stating tbat I have 
been in personal communication with tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on several occasions on tbis subject. Of coux^se be conceals what be 
intends to do, but I have no hesitation in saying that be intends doing 
something tbis Session. What tbat something is, is of course a sealed 
book ,• but I think myself tbat tbe pressui'e brought to bear by tbis 
meeting and by a deputation to tbe Chancellor of tbe Exchequer will end 
in tbe duty on silver and gold plate being repealed, and tbe Hall-maiking 
modified. There is one point which tbe Chancellor of tbe Exchequer 
pressed upon me, and which I feel is deserving of great consideration, 
and tbat is tbe question of tbe payment of drawbacks. Tbat appears 
to me to be one great difficulty which is in our way in regard to taking 
off tbe duty upon silver plate. £300,000 bas been mentioned as tbe 
sum which would have to be paid as drawback on these old stocks of 
plate. I have every reason to believe tbat this is far in excess of tbe 
sum which will actually be wanted. I think myself that if gentlemen 
interested in tbe trade, and acquainted with tbe tiade, enter into a 
calculation they will find tbat a sum equal to aboufj two years’ duties 
paid to tbe Government on silver plate will be about sufficient for tbe 
purpose of covering tbe drawback. With regai’d to gold, I should say 
from all I have beai^d tbat a smaller sum, eveu only one year’s amount 
of duty, would be requii’ed. I think Mr. Watberstou makes tbat total 
sum out to be about £135,000, at any i^ate I believe tbat from £100,000 
to £135,000 would be ample to cover tbe whole of tbe duty taken off 
gold and silver stock sfeiii remaining. Then there is another point 
which I think is deserving of consideration. I am inclined at present 
to allow tbe Hall-mai'king to go on, bnt not in tbe form in which it 
goes on at tbe present time. I think tbat tbe practice as to tbe Hall- 
marking of silver should be assimilated to tbat as to tbe Hall-marking 
of gold. I believe tbat Hall-marking of gold is quite optional — (Ho) — 
at any rate it is allowed to vary so tbat four or five different standards 
may be marked, whereas with silver only one standard is used. I' 
think tbat is a defect which ought to be remedied. Hay more, I would 
agree fully with tbe remarks made by Mi\ McKay Smith as to tbe 
protective nature of tbis duty. I think tbe time bas now come when 
our interests will not suffer if we do away with Protection altogether. 
I think we ax^e quite able now to take care of ourselves. In former 
days probably it was very necessary indeed tbat protection should 
exist for tbe purpose of having honest tradesmen ; bnt I think we b§,ve 
got sufficient safeguard now in tbe notoriety which a tradesman would 
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find attaclied to him if he failed to supply articles up to the standard 
he professed, and therefore it is not necessary for ns to require at all 
to have that assay from the Goldsmiths’ Company which will neces.- 
sarily define what the standard of silver is. Those are points 
which I would press upon the meeting. hTow with regard to the 
question of the public policy of doing away with these duties, 

I would remind you that the duty upon silver is something like 
33 per cent, of its value, and the duty upon gold about 
25 per cent. hTow is it not monstrous that duties like those 
should be charged. Surely the time has come for us to lighten 
the charge at all events ; if we cannot get it ofi entirely, we ought at 
any rate to get it reduced to certainly 2 or 3 per cent. ; and such a 
percentage as that would hardly be worth levying on a trade of such 
small dimensions. I feel indebted to Mr. McKay Smith for informa- 
tion which I myself had not before obtained — viz., as to the stagnant 
state of the trade in gold and silver plate. On the figures he gives 
the whole amount of the duty on silver plate obtained by the Govern- 
ment last year was £48,000, and as to the duty on gold plate, accord- 
ing to Mr. “Watherston, it was only £25,000. These are wretched 
sums to levy upon a trade such as this, and it is unworthy of the 
Government to do it. It is an amount of money which the Govern- 
ment could not possibly feel any difficulty in entirely-dispensing with, 
and yet we have it on good anfcliority that it means ruin to the work- 
man and ultimately the destruction of his trade. I have no hesitation 
in saying, from the information I have collected and the inquiries I 
have made, that the industry would he vastly increased if there were 
freedom of trade; indeed, we know from our experience of other 
trades that all these restrictions greatly impede manufacture in every 
way, and lessen the wages of the working man. I have been intimately 
acquainted with one who took a deep interest in !Free Trade, and who 
was the means of removing at one blow restrictive and harassing duties 
upon one thousand articles ; and, gentlemen, I have always been in 
favour of Kree Trade. The result of these duties may he illustrated in 
this way. The manufacture of plate in America is, I believe, carried 
on to a far greater extent than it is in this country ; and yet the very^--^ 
articles which are manufactured there, are made by men who have 
been induced to go to America foorn this country. That is true not 
only with regard to silver plate, but also with regard to watches. Free 
Trade does no'!' exist with regard to gold watches, and consequently, 
as I am informed by one of the foremost manufacturers of watches in 
this country, the best of our English workmen are induced to go to 
America and carry on their trade there. Having obtained the Papal’S 
to which Mr. Mai’tin Wood referred (I mean the Parliamentary Paper, 
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No. 34?), I have macli pleasure in informing him that I intend to 
move to-night for the additional papers which he has asked mo to 
move for in order to complete the collection of documents on this 
subject. If I can be of any assistance to the meeting in urging for- 
ward the question in Parliament I need not say that I shall be very 
happy to do so. Put of course the meeting will understand that there 
is power in a private member to do but very little in Parliament, 
because if a matter of this kind w'ent to a division the House, as a 
general rule, would support the propositions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. My recommendation to you, therefore, would be, that if 
anything is done, instead of calling upon Members of Parliament to 
divide the House of Commons, a deputation should go from this 
meeting to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He will, of course, give 
no information ; ho will thank you for the representations which you 
make to him, and for the information you give Mm ; but he will not, 
of coarse, avow the policy which he will adopt until the Budget is 
brought in. I thank the meeting, Sir, for the attention they have 
given to these remai'ks. 


Mr. B. M. HOLBOBH : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
The subject on which we are specially invited to-day is, the special 
injustice of the English duties on gold and silver plafce as ajEecting the 
Indian silver draftsman ; and upon that subject I have really not 
yet heard a word spoken. The way in which Indian silver has been 
treated is this : it has been subjected not to one duty, but to a double 
duty. When the Customs have received the one duty they have 
refused to give a receipt for it, in order to clear it from the imposition 
of a duty over again. That is the hardship, if any, upon the Indian 
silver craftsman and upon Indian silver. A previous speaker (Mr. 
Martin Wood) made the extraordinary statement that the technical 
pai-t of the subject was exhausted. That statement simply astounded 
me. Why, the technical part of the subject is, I will venture to say, 
not understood by nine out of ten of those present at this meeting. Is 
it known what happens because the Customs have refused to give a 
definite receipt, such a receipt as they have given for tobacco and 
other goods, by the means of which they are able to be traded from 
one end of the country to the other without further duty — because the 
Customs have persistently refused to give a receipt for the duty of 
Is 6d on silver ? Is it known what the eiSTect of that refusal is upon 
the Indian silver craftsman, whose interests we are •bidden to-day 
especially to take into consideration? I will tell you, because I am 
sure it is not known. It was stated at a meeting two years ago in 
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connection -witlx this subject that when the respectable firm of Willis 
Eodwell and Co. were paying duty on three hundred or four hundred 
ounces of silver, they presented to the Customs a document which I 
showed to that meeting, and which I have again here to-day [vide' 
Appendix, document marked E], containing a description of the silver- 
on which they were paying the duty of 6cZ per ounce, and asked the- 
Customs authorities to sign it, in order that when they took the finished 
-work subsequently to Goldsmiths’ Hall to be stamped they might take 
it piece by piece and say, ‘‘ Try this piece by piece, so that if one or two 
“pieces have to be smashed up we need not sacrifice the rest of the- 
“parcel/’ The Customs authorities would not do that. They gave a 
receipt for the block of silver,- comprising thirty or forty articles undis- 
tinguished from one another, and the consequence was that if that firm 
had had those articles tested, and found to he under standard, the 
whole lot would have been smashed up. That is only one result. I 
remember stating at the meeting to which I have referred that there 
was then at the St. Katherine’s Dock Company’s warehouse another 
consignment of silver from another part of India, Kurracliee, and that- 
the importers would probably have to send it back because the 
Customs would not give a receipt when they got their duty, thereby 
rendering it liable to be taxed over again by the j)eople at Goldsmiths’' 
Hall. How, every ounce of that silver has been sent back to the poor* 
maker in India simply because of the refusal of the Customs to sign a 
definite receipt for the duty it had taken ; so that those who had 
the enterprise and went to the labour and trouble of sending that 
parcel of silver goods over here, are not likely to send any more. In 
that case the duty was paid, and the Customs authorities refused to* 
give a receipt for it. The silver was put up to public auction by a 
next-door neighbour of mine in Mincing Lane, and because the buyer- 
had no guarantee that he would not he asked for the duty over again 
at Goldsmiths’ Hall if he wanted English currency in the shape of the 
Hall-mark being put upon it, the silver, only fetched at that public- 
sale about two-thirds of the current value which it should have realized 
as duty-paid silver. That, gentlemen, was the direct result not of the- 
imposition of the Is 6d duty, which previous speakers have laid so- 
much stress upon, hut of the refusal of those who take that duty to 
free the silver once and for all from having to bear the imposition 
of the second duty. What we have to discuss here to-day is, the- 
question of silver having to bear donble duty. Surely that is of much 
more importance than the petty amount of the dnty in itself. It- 
is not merely that it involves Bs instead of 6d; hut a man 
naturally objects to run a horse if it is handicapped by partial and 
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ignorant judges to hear a weight whioli has no right to be attached to- 
it. (Hear, hear.) Another melancholy result of this refusal of the 
Customs to give a discharge is this. One part of the Executive 
refuses to put itself into co-operation and harmony with another in 
carrying out the same law. The importer pays duty on the whole 
block ; he takes the whole block to Goldsmiths’ Hall (ho cannot take 
it piece by piece, as he should be able to do under any proper system, 
and with a proper receipt such as is given upon all other goods) ; he 
has to take up the whole block. I may mention the case of the 
Madras firm (Messrs. P- Orr and Sons), the correspondence as to- 
which appears in the Parliamentary Paper (Ho. 34?) “ on the subject 
‘‘ of the taxation of gold and silver plate, and of the practice of com- 
pulsory Hall-marking of gold and silver wares and which paper 
was reviewed in The Times of the 7tli January last. That firm sent to- 
England fifty-five pieces of Indian silver work, consisting of cups, 
goblets, spoons, and so on, weighing 335 oz. The import duty of 
Is 6d per oz. was paid upon it. It was then sent to Goldsmiths’ 
Hall to be marked ; and because it was not allowed to be sent one* 
piece at a time, the whole lot was smashed up, it being below English 
standard. Gentlemen, mark the result of this demand for double duty 
upon Indian silver — a demand which English silver, of course, is not 
subject to. In one case I meniionedf yon have Indian silver put 
up for sale, and, because there is no guarantee as to further duty, it 
is sold for two-thirds of its value ; in the next case I have called atten- 
tion to, you have silver sent back to India because the Is 6d duty will 
not free it ; and in the case of that Madras firm you have beautiful 
specimens of Indian silver work smashed up — simply because one 
branch of the Hevenue will not carry out its duties in a decent way as 
any ordinary business man would do, and give a definite receipt when 
it is paid money. I read this morning the original version, I think, 
of this tragedy that we are now here to discuss — and we here have the 
advantage that the dramatis fersoncB are all well known to us. The 
English silversmiths, wishing to justify themselves, said, Who is my 
“ neighbour ? And it was answered, A certain silversmith went down 
“ from EZurrachee to London and fell among thieves, which stripped 
“him of his trade insignia, wounded him in his reputation, and 
“ departed, taking away his means of living. And by chance there 
“ came down a certain priest that way ; and when he saw him he 
“ passed by on the other side ” — of course, that was the High Priest, 
Mr. Gladstone — “ And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, 
“ came and looked on him and passed by on the other side. But a 
“ certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was, and when 
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he saw Hm lie had compassion on him ; And went to him, and 
bound up his wounds, and set him on his own hobby, and brought 
him to a Public and took care of him,” The Leyite, in the 
present re-cast of the original, iS Mr. Watherston ; he was “ at 
the place and looked on him ” — ^he actually went to the St. Katherine’s 
Dock and saw the veiy silver I have i^eferred to, which has since 
been returned to the makers in India. But he never mentioned 
that in his representations to the Government at allj he did not 
talk about the Indian artizan then, nor the refusal of the Customs 
to give a receipt, nor the paying duty a second time over at Gold- 
smith’s Hall — not a word of it. The Good Samaritan,” let us hope, 
will prove to be the East India Association, and the twopence,” given 
to the host at the sign of the British Public, is the expense and trouble 
which the East India Association is now taking on behalf of the poor 
Indian artizan. Let us hope that the British public will take care of 
him, and prevent his utter ruin by these duties. We are summoned 
here to-day to speak on behalf of the poor Indian artizan. What does 
he want ? He wants Pree Trade — -not the Pree Trade that has been 
palavered before you to-day in connection with a lot of extraneous 
things ; he wants only to be put upon the same level with the British 
craftsman. The British craftsmen ivould be quite content to say, 
‘‘We do not care who comes here; let them all pay Is 6d.” The 
Indian craftsman says the same thing ; but he objects when he p^ys 
his money that he cannot get a receipt for it, and that when he has 
jDaid his money once in Thames Street he should go to Gheapside and 
be told, “We know nothing abont Thames Street; if you want Eng- 
“ lish currency for this silver you must pay over again,” How let us 
carry this parallel a little farther. We know who the High Priest is 
who passed by on the other side, and who the Levite is who passed by 
on the other side, and w^e can guess at the Good Samaritan ; but who 
were the operators ? The Commissioners of Customs have been 
petitioned over and over again; the Board of Trade have been 
petitioned ; memorials have been sent to the India Office when Lord 
Hartington was Indian Secretary. All these facts about double duty 
have been cleaxdy laid before every department, but carefully concealed 
from the head of the Government, both here and in India. How% 
who were the operators who met this “ certain silversmith” on his 
travels fi‘om Kurrachee to London ? Ph-st of all we have Sir Charles 
Du Cane, in Thames Street : he is the ringleader. What the Indian 
craftsman wants is a receipt for the duty when he pays it, and the 
man who will not give it is Sir Charles Du Cane. Then the men who 
ought to have protected the Indian craftsman are the Board of Trade 
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authorities, and the active gentleman there to whom memorials liavo 
been transmitted is our esteemed friend Sir T. H. Parrer : he looked 
on whilst the former one refused the receipt. And the other perpetrator 
of this atrocity was Sir Louis Mallet. What did he do about this 
double duty ? Sir Louis Mallet, in the India Office, had the memorial 
before liim when he arranged the contents of this Parliamentary 
Paper ; and he suppressed the fact entirely, both from our own Home 
Grovernment and from the Indian Government, that Indian silver was 
not only liable to 1$ 6d duty, but to have the I 5 6t2 duty demanded 
over again. So Sir Louis Mallet was the man who covered the escape 
of both the other perpetrators by concealing the facts from the 
Government. I have here to-day, and I now hand to the Chairman, 
papers showing the fact that I have stated — viz., that Indian silver 
is liable to doable duty. They are copies of documents which have 
been sent to every biunch of the Executive. That is the subject we 
have to discuss to-day, and those papers contain the evidence of the 
facts I have stated, which prove that the evil is less from unjust laws 
than, first, from the monstrous maladministration of the laws ; second, 
from an utter indifference on the part of the trade, alike to the 
artistic productions, to the maladministration, and to every absurd 
bogey set up by arrogance, ignorance, and obstinJicy ; third, to the 
gross perversity of those on this side, to whom, from time to time, 
experimental consignments of the most beautiful products of Indian 
silver ware are made ; and, fourth, to the obstructive and destructive 
red-tape conflict between the administrators of law, represented by the 
Customs on one side, and the Excise or Goldsmiths’ Hall authorities 
on the other. 

Mr. HEhTHY LIGGIISTS : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
I notice that this meeting has been very extensively advertised for 
the last fortnight in The Times newspaper, and I beg especially to 
draw the attention of the gentlemen of the Press to the fact, that 
at the fullest period of this meeting there were fifty-one persons in 
the room, not counting the reporters. That is all that the East 
Indian Association of London have succeeded in drawing together 
on this, to them, very important question — to hear a paper read 
by a gentleman who, I understand, is not in the tmde, and there- 
fore is, simply like myself, one of the outside public. You have few 
Indians here to back up your views, and where are all the London 
silversmiths ? — where are the Birmingham and Matiehester silver- 
smiths The only one here to agitate for this repeal is Mr. 
Watherston. 
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Mr. E. J, WATHERSTOlSr : I see a great many more Here. 

Mr. H. LIGGrIITS : Mr. Watlierston is tlie only agitator here to 
take any part in it, and what are his opinions worth ? (Question.) 

The OHAIItMAhr requested Mr. Liggins to confine his attention 
to the question before the meeting. 

Mr. H. LIGGIKS : I will speak to the question as clearly as I can. 
I understood the last speaker to say that he was unable to obtain, 
on payment of the duty on silver plate at the Customs, any receipt. 

Mr. El.' M. HOLBOEhT : I said you could not obtain a definite 
receipt. I have handed to the Chairman the receipt which they 
were requested to sign, and would not sign. 

Mr. H. LIGGIhTS r Well, you asked for a receipt, and could not 
get it. My reply to that is, that having paid something like £5000 
or £6000 of duty in a day on other articles than silver, I am 
perfectly able to state that the Customs never give receipts at all. 

Mr. EDWABD.J. WATHEESTOhT: I beg your pardon. They 
do. 


Mr. H. LIGGIhTS : Well, I have paid large sums as duty, and I 
have never got a receipt. The reason is this : that, until the Customs 
have examined the warrants for the goods they are unable to see if the 
amount received is connect ; if there is no mistake, the goods are libe- 
rated from bond the next day, which is the best and only receipt the 
owner cares to have. . 

Mr. EDWARD J. WATHBESTOhT : Do you say there is not a 
receipt for silver plate duty ? 

Mr. H. LIGGE^^S : I am not speaking of silver plate. 

Mr. E. M. HOLBOEIN' : I can speak of, at any rate, one article 
other than silver plate, and that is tea, and I can say that your state- 
ment is incorrect. Our firm pay upon £70,000 a year, and J have 
been for more than forty years in that firm. 

Mr. H. LIG*(3-IhrS: The subject of the paper is ‘‘ the special injus- 
tice of these duties as aifecting India, and I controvert that state- 
ment for this reason. Every country in the world that sends its plate 
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jbere is taxed to exactly the same amount, and therefore no special 
injustice is done to India. If I buy a lot of plate in Paris, and bring 
it over here, either for my own use or for sale, I have to pay this duty 
of Is 6d per oz. 

The CHAlRMAhT : Then, sir, your view is, that because you do 
harm to one man you cannot do harm to another man ; you consider 
that if you do harm to all men alike no man has a right to complain ? 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. H. LIGGrliSrS : At any rate it is fair all round, and there is no 
special injustice ” to India, even if there is harm. How, is there 
harm ? I deny that there is, and I speak now as a user of plate. 
There is one consideration which does not seem to have entered into 
the mind of any one of the gentlemen who spoke to-day — at all events 
no one alluded to it. I say it is an injustice to the owners of 
the millions and millions of pounds’ worth of plate in the United 
Kingdom that all their plate should be reduced I5 Qd per oz. just 
to satisfy Mr. Watherston. (Oh, oh.) Well, Mr. Watherston is 
about the only man in his trade who advocates the repeal of these 
duties. (Oh, oh.) There was a letter in The Times which was not 
contradicted by Mr. Watherston, and which was written by a firm 
who, I am told, is one of the most eminent manufacturers in the trade. 
They stated that at a meeting of the trade on this subject Mr. Wather- 
ston was turned out of the room. That statement has not been contra- 
dicted, and I therefore take it to he true. I have in my hand a repoi^ 
containing the words of one of the most eminent gentlemen in the 
silversmith’s trade in London, Mr. Garrard, of the Haymarket, who 
said “ he wished to correct a statement made hy Mr, Watherston as 
“ to the duty being one-fourth of the value ; spoons of the value of 
£12 would weigh 30 oz., and the duty upon this would be not more 
‘‘than £2. 5^. He thought that nothing could be more unjust than 
“ that a person who made his living by a trade should agitate to do 
“harm to that trade. The persons who most su:ffered hy this agitation 
“ of the duty on silver plate would not be the masters, but the work- 
“ men. The time-honoured system of Hall-marking had been of great 
“ advantage, and was a guarantee to the public who bought silver, and 
“ he hoped would long continue to be compulsory.” 

Mr. EDWAED J. WATHEESTOH : It is a lot^bf nonsense. 


Mr. H. LIGGIHS : Hot at all. It stands to reason that if the 
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Englisli workman kas to make £100,000 worth of goods and gets 
certain wages, then £50,000 worth of goods coming in from abroad to 
compete in the same market must have a tendency to reduce the 
amount of money which the manufacturer has to sj)end among his 
workmen. This is a rich man’s tax ; and the rich man has not yet 
asked for this reduction. Look at that magnificent Indian plate on 
the table. It is a delight and a charm to the man of taste, but who 
is it that can buy it ? It is not ordinary people or the working class 
who delight in their family plate, their spoons and forks, and their 
teapot. The things you see there are articles which would go to the 
rich man’s table. Yet no rich man has publicly asked for, a reduction 
of Is per oz. That claret jug that is exhibited — it is very beauti- 
fulj but it is very likely copied from something that Mr. Watherston 
himself may have selected and sent out there to be copied. We are 
not so. ignorant, from the number of museums which give us an oppor- 
tunity of judging of these things, as to be gulled by a thing of that 
soi't, and to be told that it is of Indian design. What Mr. Wather- 
ston would like to do is this : he would like to import Ms spoons and 
forks over from India, having them made out there by men at \s a 
day instead of having to ^Day English wages here of 6s a day. That, 
I am told, is just what the manufacturers would do. A working man 
in the trade has told me that that is what will happen. I was going 
to make this observation. Twice has a Liberal Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, at the instance of Mr. Watherston, 
brought in his Budget and proposed to remove this Is 6d duty, and 
twice, ill consequence of the j)ressure of the trade and of public 
opinion, he has had to withdraw that proposal. Since then the 
Indian Government has proposed the same thing to the Home 
Government, who have stoutly refused to repeal the duty at present. 
Beading what appears in the papers, as far as I can understand the 
English language, it is clear that the Government have declared that 
they would not and could not repeal the duty. I take it there can 
be no doubt about it that the Government have altogether refused 
to entertain the question at present, even upon the entreaty of the 
Indian Government, and the principal reason was that which has been 
mentioned here to-day, the difficulty as to allowing drawbacks. I 
should be sorry to make an inaccurate statement, but what I have 
said must have come under the cognizance of everybody who has taken 
an interest in this discussion. It is almost a hopeless case. Well, I 
believe it to be*a very hopeless case. I hope and believe that the 
agitation will never succeed. It would inflict great injustice to the 
owners of the millions of pounds’ worth of plate which we delight to 
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see all over the country, to have their silver depreciated Is 6d an oz, 
in order to prop up a trade that has been injured much more by 
the introduction of electro-plating than by the introduction of good 
Indian plate. 

Mr. JAMES SLATEK. : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Grcntlemen, — 
I have not the gift of fluency in the English language which is pos- 
sessed by some of the gentlemen who have spoken, but I should like 
to give you my views as a manufacturer, because so far the discussion 
has been entirely on one side. How, let me deal first of all with the- 
subject of the duty. I think I may appeal to Mr. Watherston 
to confirm me when I say that I am probably the owner of the 
largest quantity of duty-paid plate in London except perhaps, 
some of the large retail dealers. I belong to a firm of manu- 
facturers, and I am quite sure that it would be an absolute injury 
to my firm, with our large stock, if we were deprived of the 
money which we have paid to the Government of this country, and 
which has gone in payment of certain duties and the reduction of 
certain taxes. Suppose we have paid £2500 upon our stock, that 
amount has gone in reduction of taxes which you, gentlemen, and the 
genei'al public would have had to share in j)aying. I think it would 
be absolutely unfair to sweep away that duty without giving us hack 
the money which we have actually advanced. We are not in the 
position of tea dealers and wine merchants and so forth, who can leave 
the hulk of their stock in bond and simply pay the duty when they 
obtain their orders and send their goods away to their customers. Of 
course the duty in itself is a small matter. As a large manufacturer, 
I may tell you that I do not care one jot about the duty providing that 
we are repaid the duty which we have already advanced. Then we 
can start fair with our Indian friends. But unless you allow us 
drawback, they will he in the position of bringing in their goods 
without duty, to compete with ours upon which we have paid Is fid 
per oz, ; and that, I maintain, would he giving them an advantage 
over us to which they have no right. If you give us the repayment of 
what we have advanced to the public, you may take the duty and 
welcome. But it seems to me that the gentleman who read the paper 
to-day has wilfully shut his eyes to the fact that this is not a protective 
duty as against foreign or Indian manufacturers; the home manu- 
facturers pay every sixpence of this duty just as mjLch as they do. 
Mr. Smith should really not let the public run away with such a 
foolish notion. The home ma^jiufacturers pay the duty just the same 
as the importers. 
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Mr. 0. MoKAY SMITH: 33o I understand you to say that that 
fact is withheld in my paper ? You will find at page 41 that I have 
dealt with it. 

Mr. J. SLATER : I was not aware of that ; I only saw the 
paper since I came into this room, and that had escaped my notice. 
Anyhow, I say that that fact should he kept well before the public — 
that whilst the Indian manufacturers have to pay per oz., we 
have to pay the same. Remove the Is 6d duty, and we shall be on 
the same terms with them. I am quite content, if you give us draw- 
back for the duty we have already paid, that you should do away 
with the duty altogether. Then, upon the question of Hall-marking, 
having regard to the quality of some of the articles sent here from 
India, not to mention other countries, how is it possible to Hall-mark 
them ? It is preposterous to say that you can Hall-mark as if up 
to British standard the goods that come into this country. I am 
speaking of facts within my own Icnowledge when I say that some 
of the goods that have been submitted for assay at Goldsmiths’ Hall 
have been as much as 13 or 14 pennyweights in the pound (troy) 
below the standard. Now, would you like to have all the shillings 
and sixpences ofiered to ^you as of standard value, and found on 
testing to be worth that much less? Let the Indian people make 
their goods up to standard, and the circumstances will be different. 
As I told a friend of mine, who is a large manufacturer in India, 
‘‘ Send in your goods equal to the English standard, then there can 
be no possible objection to their being marked, and nobody will 
object to it.” I have in my hand a paper which altogether throws 
out of your calculation a great deal that has been said. There has 
been an arrangement made by which Indian goods (or any goods, I 
presume ^ I do not know that it refers especially to India) can be 
X^resented at Goldsmiths’ Hall with very little ceremony indeed. Of 
course, gentlemen, we are dealing with goods that by the law of the 
country are liable to duty, and I say that whilst that is the law yon 
have to submit to it. You must send yonr goods to Goldsmiths’ Hall, 
and now you have opportunities of doing it with the least possible' 
difficulty. Our friend opposite (Mr. Holborn) knows that, or ought 
to know it. This great concession has been made to the Indian 
manufacturer, that if the goods are found to be not of the English 
standard, instead of breaking them up, as our English, goods would 
have to be broken up, they are allowed to go back again and be 
re-exported. A case occurred lately where the goods were seriously 
and grievously below standard — such as, I am sure, our Ohamman 
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would not like to purchase for Mmself as standard goods — and tkey 
were allowed to go back again, and tbe duty was not confiscated, as it 
would bare been in tbe case of Englisb goods, but was returned to 
tbe importer. Mr. Holborn talked about double duty. All I can say 
is I bave beard a great deal about duties, but I never beard sucb a 
statement as tbat before. It is ridiculous. It would be a fraud on the 
part of tbe Goldsmiths’ Company, or on the part of the Government, to 
bave taken it. It has been stated tbat one portion of this duty of 1^ Qcl 
per oz. goes to tbe Bevenue, and tbe rest to Goldsmiths’ Company. Tbat 
is another fallacy. Nothing o£ the kind goes to Goldsmiths’ Company, 
or any part of tbe duty. They simply charge a very, very small sum 
upon certain articles for tbe cost and trouble of assaying ; and if any 
gentleman wants to sCe what tbat cost and trouble means, and wby 
there is some little delay sometimes, let him go to tbe Goldsmiths’ 
Hall (I myself will give him an introduction), and see tbe trouble and 
anxiety tbat there is in securing tbe assay. There are thousands of 
articles there, and they bave to assay every individual parcel. Those 
goods go in at half -past nine in tbe morning, and all are expected to 
be returned again at half -past four. To me, as a manufacturer, it is 
often a matter of surprise tbat they get through sucb a large quantity 
of work so ably in so little time. Ton certainly bave to pay just a 
trifle — a sum equivalent to tbe expense of assaying — but tbe Gold- 
smiths’ Hall do not take a farthing out of what is paid for duty. 
Then as to tbe silver itself, no one seems to make any allowance for 
tbe waste tbat arises. We manufacturers pay a duty, not of Is 6d, 
but really Is Sd per oz. ; but if we send a certain article, we send it 
weighing a certain number of ounces more than it will be when it is 
finished. Therefore tbat difference just goes to cover tbe waste, and 
I challenge anyone here to prove tbat there is, as one gentleman said, 
‘‘ a very great profit” upon it. It is a mere nominal difference ; it is 
simply to save us from loss. A gentleman here, who happens to he from 
Sheffield, corroborates my statement that there is no profit upon it. 
Then there is another statement which I will contradict — viz., that all 
the electro-platers want this duty taken off. I do not think there is a 
manufacturer in Sheffield — and I now speak within my own know- 
ledge, for I have had the opportunity of personally talking over the 
matter with them — I do not think there are more than one or two 
gentlemen in that business who want this duty taken off. If any of 
my statements are challenged, I make you a solemn prwnise tbat I will 
establish them either here or somewhere else. Something has been 
said about tbe opinion of the working silversmiths themselves upon 
this matter. Why, at a recent meeting of w^orkmen, at wbicb I 
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presicled on tlie invitation of the workmen, thtere was no resolution 
in favour of the abolition of the duties passed, hut all for their 
retention, and there were 600 or 700 workmen present. 

Mr. EOBBET EELLOWES CHISHOLM : Mr, Chairman, Ladies, 
and Gentlemen, — I know very little about the commercial aspect of this 
question, but I should like to say a few words upon the artistic part of 
the discussion. I am delighted to see that this matter is causing so 
much commotion amongst manufacturers at home. It is a very 
healthy sign, indeed. I have spent twenty^-three years in India, and 
have continually worked with the Indian artizan, so that I can almost 
claim myself to he an Indian artizan. The objects that you see on 
that table have not been copied from English manufactures. Some of 
them were designed by me myself in India, in connection with the 
Indian workmen, who made them to a certain extent nnder my super- 
intendence. I think the native artizan of India has been greatly mis- 
represented, and that the English public do not understand exactly 
his position. It has been represented to them that India is teeming 
with artistic manufactories from end to end, and that there is a knot 
of Englishmen who, in ignorance of what is good, are continually 
keeping them down, and not properly developing the resources of the 
country. That is not true. We have a great deal of art iu that 
country, but it is lying dormant. Every man iu India is an artist 
at heart. You have only to put him to work, and he can do almost 
anything, but, like a true artist, he has no idea of commercial matters. 
He has no more idea of how to set to work to make his things pay 
than the man in the moon. What he wants is the Englishman to 
take him in hand, to teach him how to finish his work, and to make 
the most of it. When you get that done you will have an art power 
in India that may well make the English artizan tremble. I know its 
excellence. To give you a parallel, which I think you will all under- 
stand — ^if you took away from the artists of Loudon the artists’ 
colourmen, their canvasses, their pallets, their colours, and other 
implements, and said to them, “ How paint,” you would put them in 
a position similar to the Indian aHizan at the present moment. They 
cannot do anything but work' with their fingers on their especial arts. 
They will make you a most perfect bracelet, but when they come to 
the simple clasp, they will finish it in the most disgraceful manner ; 
they can paint j^he picture, but they cannot make the frame. I would 
strongly advocate, and support anything which will tend to bring the 
work of the Eastern artizan into the market. I am sorry that the 
time at my disposal will not enable me to deal with this question more 
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fully, because I tbmk, as I said before, it is a question wbicb is greatly 
misunderstood, and wbich, moreoTer, bas been misrepresented in yarious 
ways, but to attempt to deal witb it in ten minutes, or eyen in an hour, 
is, I feel, so utterly impossible, that I sball sit down to make way for 
any one wishing to speak upon the commeimal bearings of the question, 
as to wbicii I confess I know nothing. 

Captain E. A. CAMPBELL desired to speak generally about the 
remoyal of duties on certain Indian articles. He "was some time at 
Trichinopoly as Superintendent of Police, and sinco leaving Her 
Majesty’s Service he had resided in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly, 
and transacted business in Trichinopoly itself. Trichinopoly was the 
chief seat of the gold and silver manufacturing interest in South India, 
and probably no unofficial European had seen so much of this business 
as he had done. Prom what he had seen he begged to endorse all that 
Mr, Chisholm had said about the native Indians, not only as workers 
in gold and silver, but in every other industry. The Indian artizan, if 
properly handled, would compete successfully with his more fortunate 
fellow-subjects in this country, 

Mr. EDWARD J. WATHERSTOH : Mr, Chairman, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen, — I think we had better get back now as quickly as pos- 
sible to the consideration of the subject that has really brought us here 
to-day. We are here to discuss this question from an Indian stand- 
point, and, of course, we are in the presence of a large number of those 
who are deeply interested in India. As it appears to me, there are 
two points from which this question can^ be regarded. In the hrst 
place, there is a laudable desire, as I should imagine, on the part of al] of 
ns to develop trade with Her Majesty’s Indian dominions. It appears 
to me that there could be nothing more important to this country 
than to establish the best possible commercial relations with the East, 
and not to allow anything like unfairness, apparent unfairness, or 
injustice to prevail as between the subjects of one Queen. We have 
already, in another part of the world, in Ireland, by repressing trade, 
to a very great extent, as history tells us, brought about the sad state 
of the sister Isle, and the same thing might occur in India. There is 
another standpoint which I think will commend itself to anyone 
acquainted with India. We have a commodity called silver which is 
at the present moment worth 45 3d per oz. ; that is the 

currency of the Bast. Now, the value of silver has during the last 
few years fallen very rapidly from sixty pence to fifty-one pence. Is 
it not perfectly unreasonable that we should maintain hindrances to 
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ilie free consumption of that metal for manufacturing purposes -when 
we have an article with regard to which it is of such great importance 
that its value should he steady ? Those are the two points that I want 
to bring before you, and I will keep to those two points. With regard 
to the first point, the development of trade, I should like to read to you 
the remarks of Lord Bipon. They are very short, and exactly to the 
point. In the ‘‘ Letter from the G-overnment of India, Ho. 26,’^ dated 
the 23rd January, 1883, to the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Bipon says ; ‘‘We need hardly point out that any measure tending to 
“‘increase Indian exports and draw some portion of the j)opulation, 
*“ however small, away from agriculture to manufactures, would in 
“any case be very desirable. To these general considerations may, 
however, be added the argument that in view of the large sterling 
payments to be made annually in England by the Government of 
India, it is especially to be desired in Indian interests that any duty 
“ tending to obstruct the consumption of silver in the form of plate, 
“ &c., should no longer be levied.” Then he goes on to say : “ To 
these considerations we may perhaps add another which is of a 
“ political rather than a purely fiscal nature. It cannot be doubted 
“ that the recent abolition of the import duties, although highly 
beneficial to India, has been regarded by a considerable section of 
■“ the Indian community as having been dictated in the interests of 
“ England. By those who hold such views it is urged that after the 
“ large sacrifices India has made to give complete freedom to tiade, it 
“ is not unreasonable to expect that a small fiscal reform of this 
“ nature, which would benefit India, should be made by Her Majesty’s 
Government in England. Apart from the purely fiscal aspects of the 
“ question, we venture to think it wonld he desirable on political 
“ grounds to remove this grievance.” How, that is a very important 
statement by the Governor- General of India. Then I turn to Lord 
Hartington's appeal to the Government to take ofE the dnties. I find 
that every penny of the price of silver afifects the sterling payments 
fi’om India to England by no less an amount fchan 37 crores 77 lacs 
and 960 rupees ; in other words — I am not quite familiar with the 
Indian currency, but as far as I can make out — it is something like 
£857,000 for every penny per ounce, so that the Government are 
losing £357,000 for every pennjq or nearly £3,000,000 per annum, 
taking the difference between 60 pence and 52 pence. At the 
same time ^they get the ridiculously small duty back ' again 
of £48,000 a year. It is therefore manifest, even from the 
Government standpoint, that it is most desirable at once to abolish 
the duties on silver plate. Then pei'haps it will be said, “ But how 
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do you know tkafc tke taking off of tHs duty will affect tke price of 
silver ?” Some of you may perliaps be of opinion that it would not 
do so. Well, my authority for that statement is that of Mr. Biobert 
Oiffen, who is a perfect authority upon this, as he is upon a great many 
other subjects. Mr. Giffen most distinctly says that one of the 
greatest arguments in favour of taking off the tax: on, silver plate is 
that it will tend to make silver much more steady in the market, and 
in that way would affect the value of the Indian Rupee. But, sir, 
there is a greater authority than Mr. Giffen — I believe I am right in 
saying that Sir Thomas Farrer is one of the highest authorities upon 
this question. He was examined before the Select Committee, and 
I will read you a short extract from his evidence ; — > 

199. I understand that you desire to add something to the evidence which you 
were good enough to give the Committee last year, when you stated, in no doubtful 
tones, your strong objection to the X3rincij)le of restricting this or any other trade ? — 
I did. 

“ 200. In the interval has your attention been called to the general silver question 
of which you consider this forms a part ? — ^Yes ; last year I thought the Hall-maik 
very objectionable, and that the difficulty of repealing it lay in the difficulty of 
getting the duty for the Chancellor of the Exchequer without it. Latterly I have 
been employed on questions relating to the Indian difficulty arising from the low 
price of silver, and having regarded this question in that aspect, I think the Hall- 
mark more objectionable than ever, and I think the duty even more objectionable 
■than the Hall-mark. 

‘‘ 201. So far from having altered your opinion from last year you have made it 
stronger ? — I have made it much stronger. 

202. Will you just develop it for us ; do you consider the silver manufacture 
in this country to be languishing ? — ^I believe the silver manufacture in this country 
to be languishing and retrograding when compared with the wealth of the country, 
and I doubt very much whether the intervention of electro-plating fully accounts 
for it.” 

Tbeu at the end of the evidence, which is of the most important 
character, we come to this : — 

“ 320. You heard Mr. Giffen’s evidence, did you not? — ^Yes. 

“ 821. You heard his evidence with regard to the effects of Hall-marking and 
the duty upon the manufacture of silver ; do you accept his views 7 — ^I do, quite. 

“ 322. You believe that the operation of the laws improving Hall-marking, 
coupled with the fiscal arrangements, has simply diminished the employment of 
silver for manufacturing purposes? — Certainly. No one can possibly tell what 
the effect of taking off a restriction and a duty are, but all experience shows that 
restrictions and duties tell much more mdely and largely than you would imagine 
they would at first. I think I may say another thing, that the tr^e are very little 
■to be trusted when they say that they wish to retain a restriction and a duty. 
Experience shows that trades who are subject to a restriction and duty are very 
often the last people to wish them taken off, if they think it will admit general 
competition. • 

6 * 
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Now, sit, a gentlemaiL lias told ns tliat the Government have no 
intention of taking oJ^ this duty. I heg to differ from him altogether ; 
I have a letter in my pocket which is marked “ private/’ and which 
I therefore am not at liberty to read, but which tells me a very 
different tale. I may, however, read from published documents, and 
there is a letter in print from the Government, dated the 22nd 
J anuary, 1882, as follows : — 

‘‘I am directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 26th November expressing the hope of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council that the duty on silver plate may he 
remitted in the next Budget. In reply, I am to say that my Lords hope that at the 
proper time it will be found possible to abolish this duty altogether. But the time 
suitable for this change must depend not only on the state of the finances of 
this country but upon other circumstances, such for example as the condition of 
the trade afiected ; and my Lords are therefore unable to give any pledge on the 
subject.” 

It was clearly, therefore, the intention of the Government to abolish 
the duties as soon as possible. 

Mr. W, OAEiLTON-WOOD : Mr. Chahman, Ladies, and Gentle- 
— men, I have a very few words to say, and I will endeavour to speak to 
the point. My position, I may say, is this : I might be, if the present 
laws allowed it, an importer of silver plate. I paid the duty upon 
the plate you now seo on that table. We have heard much about 
the drawback, but I submit to you, sir, that that is a question 
with which we have nothing to do, as it does not affect the 
Indian craftsman. It has been stated by Mr. Holborn that • 
this matter affects the Indian craftsman because the dufcy is 
charged twice over. Now, I am not here to defend the English 
Customs by any means, but allow me to say that that statement, 
although it may be time in Mr. Holborn’s case, hardly applies 
to the general question before- us, because he seems, unfortunately, to 
have gone, if I may say so, the wrong way to work. I have before 
now done what he says he could not succeed in doing — namely, got a 
receipt for the duty I have paid. But, after all, there is no object in 
going into that question, because of the Bevenue Act of 1883, which 
came into operation on the 25th of August last, and which has. 
probably not come under Mr. Holbom’s notice, otherwise he would 
hardly have- thought it worth while to bring up an old grievance. 
The real question before us is : Does the present state of the English 
law, both as regards Hall-marking and duty, injuriously affect the 
Indian silver crafts-man ? Can anyone who has a perfect knowledge 
of 4his question possibly say it does not ? The argument was ably put 
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by Sir George Balfour and by Mr. K-oper Lethbridge in this way : We 
want a wider field for our manufactures ; this manufacture is pre- 
vented coming into England for sale by the law as to Hall-marking, 
and by the duty. India can produce goods that would be readily 
taken up and sold in England. That statement, I know, has been 
denied ; but why ? Simply because that at present we do not cater 
for the English market, as it is closed to us. The Indian draftsman 
can produce articles which would sell readily in our London shops, 
and all he w^ants is a fair field and no favour, and I submit he does 
not get a fair field under the present laws. 

Mr. CORiIlIELITJS B, PABB: Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men, — As an imj)orter of Oriental objects, more particularly from 
Japan than India, I should like to mention one circumstance which, I 
think, should make easier the minds of some of my friends and clients 
who are connected with the silver trade. Some years ago we com- 
menced importing very largely Oriental china. The china dealers 
here were in a state of tremendous alarm, and thought their trade was 
going to be ruined, and they backed that up by refusing to purchase 
any part of it, or have anything to do with it in any possible way. 
But the result has been totally different to what was anticipated. In 
spite of the enormous amount of Oiuental porcelain which has come 
into this country within the last ten years, our owm manufacturers of 
artistic porcelain and pottery have never been so fully and largely 
employed. The sale of these importations created a large market, 
indeed, in this country for artistic goods, and I think, considering how 
vexy small the manufacture of 'silver goods in this country is, some- 
thing of the same kind would be sure to happen in your case, by 
the removal of restrictions upon the introduction into England of 
Indian art silver woi-k. I am a native of Birmingham, and I know 
how veiy much some of the trades there are languishing from the 
effect of the narrowmindedness that they have on these subjects. I 
quite agree with my friend Mr. Streeter, that the only result of the 
removal of these duties would be to “ wake our own people up,’* and 
tlxat they require doing very much indeed. I should be very glad to 
see my friends, the Sheffield and Birmingham people more particu- 
larly, give up the contention about this matter, and allow Free Trade 
to become perfectly general. 

Mr. BOBEBT GOBDOH OBB : Mr, Chairman, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen, — I desire to say a few words upon this subject, speaking, 
as I am an Indian manufacturer, from that point of view, The Prince 
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of Wales recently announced that in 1886 an exhibition would be held 
in this country of colonial industries, and he hoped that the art indus- 
tries of India would be largely repi'esented. I wish to state my 
conyiction that so long as the present duties and the present laws as 
to Hall-marking are continued, it will be simply impossible for the 
Indian manufacturer to send his wares to this country. It is not 
merely the question of the duty ; of course the English manufacturer 
pays that as well as the Indian manufacturer, and so far we are on an 
equal footing, although it is not quite a parallel case ; for this reason,, 
that the Indian manufacturers — I mean the natives of that country — 
are, of course, poor people, and they cannot afford to pay fche exor- 
bitant duty of 30 per cent, on the raw material and have’ that locked 
up. I "^ill go further than that, and say that I know manufacturei's 
in this country who cannot afford to work up silver simply for the 
reason that they cannot have their money locked up in this miserable 
duty. It is surely veiy late in tbe day, in tbis year of grace, that it 
should be necessary for any one to stand up aud say anything against 
tbe impolicy of fettering a trade with such duties as these. It is a’ 
thing that has been acknowledged by everybody for many years 
past. How, passing on from the question of the duty, I wish to 
bring to your notice this fact, that when we bring in the plate and 
have paid the duty this silver goes to the Hall, If the silver is then 
to the value of say half a farthing per ounce below the English 
standard, that piece is smashed; but not only that piece, but any 
other number of pieces that may accompany the same delivery of 
things. In this way some two or three years ago we sent home here 
fifty-five iDieces of Indian silver, and it was all below the English 
standard — considerably below, I believe — but if it bad been only half 
a farthing in value below the standard, or say one qnarter per cent, 
too low, the same thing would have happened, that silver was smashed, 
and there is one of the pieces on that table which is woi’th looking at. 
How I may just remark merely in passing that if it should happen 
that a nut or a screw in any parcel of goods that may he tendered for 
marking should happen to be below standard, then the whole of those 
goods are smashed up. It is most monstrous and most tyrannical ; 
it is a practice which breathes, I may say, of the Middle Ages, and one 
which the Hall authorities most faithfully cany out. It seems to me 
astounding and incredible that the silversmiths of England (with, I 
may say, one ^or two bright exceptions) should have so long and so 
meekly submitted to treatment so monstrous and so abominable. 
Here comes this extraordinary anomaly. With silver in this country 
only one quality is allowed to be stamped ; but for gold, the more 
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px*eciotis mefcal, we have actually five qualities that may be marked^ 

9j 12, 15, 18, and 22 carat. In gold we have great choice and range* 
of qualities, but with silver we have only one. In France they de 
these things better. They have their two qualities of silver, '800 and 
*950 ; but with gold they give you no range at all ; you must have 
your gold at least 18 carat. There is some sense and rationality you. 
may say about that ; but in this country it is quite the reverse. ISTow 
what I submit is this : the Hall-marking of silver should be put 
entirelyupon the same footing as gold is now — that is to say, it should 
be optional, and with a certain range for qualities, one, two, or three 
qualities, as might be arranged. It would be, at any rate, abolishing 
the anomaly if we put the treatment of silver upon the same footing 
as that of gold. Then there is one other matter with regard to 
Indian manufactures. In India the silver ordinarily procurable 
is that of the rupee, which is below English standard, and 
therefore unavailable for this country. The large firms may make 
arrangements for procuring* silvei* of better quality, but the majority 
of the silversmiths scattered over the land are not able to do so, and if 
they can, how are they to tell that it is equal to English ? There 
are only two mints where it can be tested, viz., at Bombay and Calcutta. 
How are we to get the poor manufacturer of Trichinopoly to send their 
silver two or three thousand miles away, over a country nearly as big 
as all Europe ? How can the native workman hope to do anything in 
this trade ? Of course in this country, in London, for instance, a 
manufacturer can have his silver assayed for a few pence, and the 
destroying hammer of the Hall soon compels him to take tbat precau- 
tionary measui*e with regard to the smashing up. I believe it would be 
vex'y much more to the point, and much more reasonable if the Indian 
Government were to lay an embargo upon, or rather burn up when 
imported, all the shoddy from Manchester when it is not up to the 
mark ; the Indian Government would be doing a humane and righteous- 
act towards the helpless and cheated millions of its active subjects, and 
their act would certainly be much more justifiable than the practice of 
• which I am now complaining. Then, as regards cost of abolishing the 
duty, a great deal has been said about that, but let me tell you that 
India two years ago abolished duties suddenly, and by a stroke of the 
pen, amounting to abont one and a half millions sterling per annum, 
and that huge sum was surrendered in obsequious deference to the 
Manchester people ; of course, many claims for drawbacks were made, 
but the Government took no heed of them, and nobody gob any. But 
here all we ask is, that Indian silver be admitted into England, free of 
duty, just as English silver is admitted free into India, and that the 
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<3-oyeriimeii.t surrender a sum of sometliing like £50,000, as against a 
million and a half per anmim. Just imagine the difference. This is 
the treatment of India, hy an old country, and a rich country 
like England, a countiy that professes to adopt Eree Trade. 
Certainly this sum of £50,000 hears a miserable comparison with the 
million and a half presented to India and England on the altar of Free 
Trade. Surely, it would be an act of bare justice to abolish this duty 
on Indian silver, and so wipe away the mockery and reproach which 
India casts upon England when she loftily talks of the benefits of Free 
Trade. 

Mr. 0. MoKAT SMITH, in reply upon the whole discussion, said, 
■When I began to read my paper, some gentleman on the left hand side 
of the room rose, and had the courage to assert that it was a disgnace 
that any such untruthful statements should be presented to a roomful 
of British people. That gentleman had an opportunity subsequently 
of substantiating that assertion, hut I do not recdllect that he made 
any effort to do so in any shape or way. 

Mr. LIG-GIhTS : I was stopped by time. 

Mr. MoKAY SMITH: Perliaps the meeting will enable you to 
rectify that. • I think a gentleman in that part of the room also spoke 
:as to the attitude of the English silversmiths, and particularly of the 
artizan, in respect to this question. I should say, that in all the long, 
and at one time, clouded history of the removal of Pi’otection, in neaxdy 
-every instance the masters have been ranked on the side of adhering* 
to that system of Protection which has now been abandoned. 

Mr. LIGGIHS : Certainly not.’ It is a gross misstatement. Mr. 
Cobden was a manufactuier, and he advocated Free Trade. Mr. 
Bright was another. 

Mr. McHAY SMITH : Well, sir, if these gentlemen say that the 
state of the artizans in the silver trade is a satisfactory or a healthy one, 
I will receive their testimony with all respect ; but it is different from 
the information I have received in reply to inquiries made far and neai’, 
and which I have taken great pains to make exhaustive. It is the 
first time I have heard it asserted that the silver trade, so far as the 
working craftWan is concerned, is in a healthy state, and I have 
spared no effort to ascertain the real facts of the case. The colonial 
trade in silver is a very large one. The Blue Books will show those 
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^iio care to follow the inquiry that Australia has been the largest 
foreign customer for silver goods that this comitTj has had for many 
years. It is within my knowledge that this trade is now largely 
diverted to the manufacturers of J^few York thi’ough the obstacles 
thrown in the way of buying in this market by English legislation. 
Of coui'se, as I have said in the paper which I have had the honour of 
reading to yon, the drawback is in theory supposed to equalize this 
disadvantage : but it does not compensate manufacturei's, and more 
especially those in the midland towns, for haying their goods tumbled 
about at the docks, after having had them carefully packed by skilled 
packers. That, coupled with the admitted excellence of the hfew 
York goods, has to a very large extent diverted fx^om England 
colonial and foreign ordex*s which otherwise would have come to her. 
In reference to the remarks of one of those who have addressed you, 
I contend that, so fax* as any influence of ours may extend, we are not 
here to-day to advocate the i^eductionof duty, or the removal of double 
duty , ox* any temporizing nxeasui*e whatevex',- but to use oui* eixdeavoui' 
that the whole destructive system of duty and Halhmarking may bo 
swept from the face of the earth, and if our efforts fall sboi’t of that 
consummation, I for one consider that Ave shall have failed. Gentle- 
men, I have to thank you sincerely for the attention that you have 
given me. 

The CHAIR-MAH then put the following resolutions, which by the 
sanction of the Council wei^e allowed to be submitted, and they were 
canned unanimously : — 

1. That the abx'ogation of the taxes on Gold and Silver Plate, 
whether existing in the shape of duty ox* of fees for compulsory hall- 
marking and assay, is demanded hy eveiy considexution of an en- 
lightened public policy. Tliey stand alone as an exception to that 
complete assertion of Pi’ee Trade principles by which the policy of the 
country is professedly governed. (Moved by Sir GEOEGE BAL- 
FOUR ; seconded by Mr. EOPER LETHBRIDGE.) 

2. That the demand of our Indian fellow-subjects for the abolition 
of these taxes, which close the English mai^ket to one of the choicest 
products of their industry, is one entitled to our waimest sympathy and 
support. (Moved by Mr. C. W. AEATHOOhT; seconded by Mr. W. 
MAETIE WOOD.) 

3. That the official reasons given for the retention of these duties in 
the coiTcspondence between the Lords Commissionex'S of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury and the Eight Honourable Lord the Secretary of State for 
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India (Parliamentary Paper, 1884, ISTo. 347), leaves open many points 
in reference to wHcli fartlier information wonld be desirable ; more 
especially -wliere sucb reasons are in apparent conflict with tbe decla- 
ration made by tbe Right Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his place in Parliament (May, 1883), to the effect that the sole difii- 
ciilty in relinquishing these taxes rested upon the question of allowance 
of cumulative drawback on old stock, and not upon that of the sacrifice 
of current revenue. (Moved by Mr. W. MARTIF WOOD ; seconded 
by Mr. PARKER.) 

4. That it is desirable, in accordance with Resolutions 1 and 2, 
that a Motion should be made in Parliament at the earliest possible 
date, affirming the necessity of abolishing the taxation which now 
interrupts the course of perfect freedom in the manufacture and sale 
of Gold and Silver Plate — ^whether existing in the foi*m of import or 
excise duties, or of com]pulsory hall-marking, assaying, or licensing 
regulations. And the Council of the East India Association are 
solicited to request some Member of Parliament, in whom both the 
country and the Association have confidence, to give notice of and 
use his best endeavour to secure a clay for such Motion. (Moved by 
Mr. W. CARLTOH WOOD ; seconded by Mr. 0. W. ARATHOOK.) 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAhT, seconded by Mr. ROPER 
LETHBRIDGE, the thanks of the meeting were accorded to Mr. 
McKay Smith for his paper. 

On the motion of Mr. C. W. ARATHOOK, seconded by Mr. W. 
MARTIhT WOOD, the thanks of the meeting were given to General 
Sir Orfeur Cavenagh for presiding. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

THE POLLOWING ROTE was written by Sir George Birdwbod 
in anticipation of the meeting. He says: — “I maybe permitted to 
‘‘ express my entire concurrence with the objects of the meeting, and,, 
“as it is evident from the Parliamentary Papers recently published 
“ that you have the sympathy of both the Secretary of State for India 
“ and the Indian Government, you may reasonably hope to soon succeed 
“ at least in securing the modification in favour of Indian manufac- 
“ turers and importers of the present practice of Hall-marking.^' 
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Documents refebbed to by Mxt, Houbobn in his Speech, ani> hanheb to the 

Chairman. 

A. 

J^eUtioTh for the Issue of a Certificate of Identity on JPayment of Duty on Silver* 

The undersigned Importers, Brokers and Buyers of Silver for British Colonies, 
more particularly for India, hereby most respectfully Petition the Hon. Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty's Customs — that they may be pleased to instruct the 
heads of the necessary departments to sign a certificate of description and identity 
on receipt of the duty of Is 6d per oz. upon manufactured silver ware ,* to the end 
that, when the same pieces of silver are presented at Goldsmiths’ Hall, or at any 
of the other Assay Offices of the Excise under the Act of Parliament, at Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Birmingham, Chester, Exeter, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Shefield, to receive 
the Government Stamj), the Excise may recognize the same pieces by weight and 
liattern as having once paid the duty, so that the Excise may not, as heretofore, 
recxuire the duty of Is 6d per oz. to be paid a second time. 

Your obedient servants, 

Forbes, Forbes & Co., Importers, 

Lewis & Peat, Brokers, 

Louis Dee, B. M. Holbobn, Buyers. 

To the Et. Hon. Sib Chas. Ducane, Babt., icc.m.g., and 
the Hon. Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs. 

B. 

The following Memorial, signed by Mr. B. M. Holborn, accompanied the above 
Petition to the Commissioners of Customs : — 

“ This Memorial further showeth, that Messrs. E. M. Holborn, Louis Dee and 
others, were the purchasers of some four hundred ounces of Indian silver manu- 
factures per steamer Cameloit entered about 16th June, 1880. That Certificate of 
Identity was applied for at the Custom House upon payment of duty. That Mr. 
B. M. Holborn is now desirous to xmrchase part of the Import of silver per Agm, 
from Kurrachee, now lying in bond at Cutler Street warehouses, consigned to Messrs- 
Forbes, Forbes & Co. That purchasers are unable to operate solely in consequence 
of the present state of matters between the Customs and the Excise. That tlie 
present import of silver was offered for Public Sale by Messrs. Lewis & Peat, on 
the 12th December, 1881, and that in consequence of the above-named obstruction 
to sale, the Importers declared themselves under the necessity of returning the 
silver to India, and that to prevent such scandal, Mr. Holborn has drafted the 
accompanying Petition on behalf of all parties concerned in the enterprise of 
dealing with Indian Silver Manufacturers. That Mr. B. M. Holborn will be at the 
service of the Hon. Commissioners to render any further explanation which may 
be desired, and that the same begs to remain, 

Your obedient servant, 

B. M. Hohborn.” 
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C. 

This is the official report in 'The Journal of the J)ast India Association, made by 
Mr. Holborn, at the meeting of the 18th January, 1882, when Mr. E. J. Watherston’s 
paper on “ Indian and other Foreign Productions in Silver, and why they are 
virtually prohibited from importation into the United Kingdom,” was read and 
discussed . — Vide Vol. XIV. 


D. 

The following is the reply of the Hon. Commissioners to the Memorial (A ) : — 

Custom House, London, 21si March, 1,882. 
Sir, — ^With reference to your letters of the 6th inst,, with regard to the issue of 
Certificates of Identity of Silver Plate, the Duty upon which has been x^aid to this 
department upon importation, I am desired by the Board of Customs to state that 
the matter is under their consideration in connection with other points affecting 
the Law and Duty on Plate ; and that so soon as a final decision has been arrived 
at, a further communication will be addressed to you. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

B. M. Holborn, Esq. F. G. ’Walpole, Assistant Secretary. 


E. 

This is a copy of the Beeeipt for Duty and Identity which the Customs refused 
to sign when they received the Duty in January, 1882. 

Her Majesty’s Custom House, 

Thames Street. 

This is to Certify to the Wardens of the Goldsmiths’ Company that the Duty 
of eighteen-pence per ounce has been paid upon the following goods, entered 
by 

as Silver ; to wit 
Now lying at 

Warehouse 

Article 

Weight ounces, dwts. 

Size 

Workmanship ■) 

. or Design 

Amount paid as entry £ „ 


(Signed) 
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E. I. WABE continued — At Cutler Street, 

Ex. Str. Qamelot^ Oapt. Daily. Case marked SS & OH. No. 104. 
Dots 36 to 52 are liable to duty on Silver — ^to be paid by buyers. 


Sizes. 


Sale Dot. No. 


n 

8 

4^ 


7 

3 

13f 


3 | 

3 

If 

Of 

14| 

H 

2i 

16f 

n 

n 

4| 

4| 

6J 

2^ 

4 | 

4 ^’ 

5f 

H 

B| 

10 


EACH. 

inches high, 

„ across top, 

„ ,5 bottom. 


36 

37 

38 

39 


EACH. 

inches high, 

,, across top, 

„ „ bottom, 

„ round \Yidest 
part, 

„ length of 
handles. 

EACH. 

inches high, 

„ across top, 

,, „ bottom, 

„ round top. 

inches long, 

„ wide at widest 
part, 

„ length of pad* 
dies, 

inches length tray, 

„ width tray, 

„ height teapot, 
„ width handle 
to spout, 

„ width opening, 

„ „ bottom, 

„ height sugar 
basin, 

„ width handle 
to handle, 

„ „ opening, 

„ „ bottom, 

„ height cream 
pot, 

„ width spout to 
handle, 

„ „ opening, 

,, „ bottom. 


40 

41 
1-42 

43 


Epergne 


Vase 


Workmanship or Design. 

/ Cashmere work, partly 
gilt round outside. Plain 
inside toj). Inside top 
gilt. Top screws on to 
stand. Pointed edges 
round top. 


dented 


Gilt inside. Cashmere 
vrork outside, partly gilt. 
Eancy handles. 


44 9 1 Cup 

1 ,, 

1 » 


45 10 
‘46 11 
47 12 


Bowl shape narrowed 
J round centre. Gilt in* 
j side. Cashmere work 
partly gilt outside. 


48 20 1 Boat, with cover 
and 4 paddles 


Partly 

cashmere 

silver. 


chased 

work. 


with 

Plain 


L 


1*49 24 1 Tea Set, 4 pieces 


EACH. 

inches high, 

„ across centre, 
„ „ bottom. 


50 73 1 

51 74 1 


Cigarette Stand 


slightly damaged' 
52 75 1 Cigarette Stand 


Tray, fancy oval. Tea- 
pot circular shape. • 
Eancy handle and spout. 
Three feet. Sugar pot 
similar to teapot, except 
that there are two fancy 
handles, and no spout. 
Cream pot, exactly simi- 
lar to teapot, but of 
smaller size. Enamelled 
in light blue and dark 
blue, and partly gilt^ 
Cashmere work. 


Pagoda shape. Top 
divides from bottom* 
Two small doors at bot- 
tom. Enamelled Cash- 
[^mere work, like tea set. 


The above is a correct descrijition of the Silver Ware contained in the case SB 
& GH, 104, to the best of our knowledge and belief. 

(Signed) jap Willis, Bodwell & Co. 

Doneon, lHh January, 1882. B. S. Gamble. 
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T. 

This is the Form of Eeceipt refused by the Customs (see B) : — 

Her Majesty’s Custom House, 

Thames Street, 

This is to Certify to the Wardens of The G-oldsmiths Company that the 
]>uty of eighteen-pence per ounce has been paid upon the following goods, entered 

Warehouse. 

ounces, wts- 

Amount paid as per entry £ ,, 

(Signed) 


as Silver ; to wit 
Now lying at 

Article 

Weight 

Size 

Workmanship 
or Design 


G. 

The following is a letter addressed to Sir T. H. Farrer, of the Board of Trade, 
T)n the obstruction to trade in Silver Plate : — 

21st Aprils 1882. 

Dear Sir, — . . . You will see by the Correspondence — ^paper marked P — that 
it is a calendar month to-day since the Hon. Commissioners of Customs indicted 
their second notice of the appeals to them of the 6th March. You have it now 
before you that the Commissioners sanction the proceedings of their departments, 
in refusing a free certificate on silver, on which duty is paid, so as to release it 
from the necessary claim by the Excise on presentation for stamping. When my 
father brought me down here (in Mincing Dane) in 1839, one of my first duties was 
to make out entries for the Custom House. Until the 2s duty was reduced in 
1853, two-thirds of our money for tea was paid at the Custom House, so that we 
were somewhat acquainted ; but, in all these forty-three years, I have never known, 
cdther at Thames Street or anything connected with the Eevenue, or with Eevenue 
Officials, anything so puerile, inexplicable, and utterly mischievous in its effects, 
as the present refusal of one branch of Eevenue Collectors to refuse proof to 
another branch of Eevenue Collectors, that the dues of the Crown have been 
i:)roperly paid into the former department. . . . 

Your always obedient servant, 

E. M. Holborn. 


I. 


The following is an extract from Mr. Gladstone’s ** Budget Speech,” Monday, 
21th April, 1882 

“ First, I will mention a subject upon which no change has been introduced into 
the law, though I have been exceedingly desirous to introduce a change ; that is 
the question of the duty upon silver plate. There are two reasons which would 
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recommend the abolition of the duty. The first is the very great anxiety enter- 
tained by the Indian Grovernment that the duty should, if possible, be removed, 
they believing it to be a very serious hindrance to the introduction of silver goods 
from India, and that a large trade would probably take place if the duty were 
abolished. But a more general reason undoubtedly recommends the abolition of 
this duty, and that is, that this duty perplexes the market, and places transactions 
on new and old plate upon an embarrassed footing relatively to one another, and 
indicts much greater mischief in the limitation of industry, and possibly tends to 
lower the standard of our manufacture of silver goods, while obstructing the 
progress of taste in design, than would at all correspond with any benefit derived 
from that source of revenue.” 

To this Mr. Holborn adds the following comment: — “In the above statement 
the right hon. gentleman has been betrayed into probably the most fallacious 
statement that he ever made in any of his great Budget achievements. It is not 
the Is 6ct per ounce duty which is the chief impediment to the introduction of the 
Bidian silver, it is that the Customs, when they have got the duty, will neither 
stamp the silver nor give such a receipt as the Excise can recognize silver by, so 
that when the silver is presented at the Assay Office, the Excise require the duty 
over again. The most choice parcel ever imported, now here lying in bond in 
Bishopsgate, is about to be returned to India, solely because the Customs wiU not 
free the buyer when he has complied with the law (23 and 24 Vic., cap. 110, clause 
1, section 17).” 


J. 

The following is a copy of a Memorial addressed to the Marquis of Hartington, 
M.P., then Secretary of State for India, by Mr. B. M. Holborn, under date 2041^ 
April, 1882 

“ My Eord, — It is to be regretted that the Address presented to you on the 
above subject (the duty on G-old and Silver Plate) by five of the members of the 
Council of the East India Association, and published in The Times of Saturday, 
the 8th inst., should be of a very garbled and misleading character. It is at 
variance mth the actual facts. It is in flat contradiction to the statements made 
in a Petition, and more particularly in a Memorial presented to the Honourable 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs on the 6th INIarch last (see Enclosures 
A and B). The said Memorial is in contradiction to the evidence published by the 
Council in February last (vide Journal of the Association^ Vol. XIV). The Memorial 
copied into The Times states, ‘ But the expansion of these artistic industries in India 
is virtually prohibited by the heavy Customs duty.’ The Memorial to the Hon. Com- 
missioners of Customs, presented on the 6th March, states that ‘ purchasers are 
unable to operate solely in consequence of the piresent state of matters between the 
Customs and the Excise.’ The Customs steadily refuse, again and again, on receipt 
of the duty, levied by the law, of Is 6d per ounce, to give— (merely to sign) — such a 
practical receipt as shall relieve the Excise from claiming the duty a second time 
when the silver is presented for stamping. The facts now existing at the present 
moment are these : — Messrs. Forbes, Forbes & Co., the old and eminent East India 
house, have a consignment of very fine Indian silver ware, now lining in the Bonded 
Warehouses of the St. Katherine’s Dock Company. This was offered in public sale 
by Messrs. Forbes’ Brokers, Messrs. Lewis & Peat, and found no buyers, in con- 
sequence of the well-known obstruction by the Customs. The undersigned has 
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offered 8s per ounce, and the duty, Is 6d, for a tentative portion of this silver, 
provided the Customs would sign a receipt of identity — ^ready drawn out — to enable 
the Excise to recognize it, for Stamping, as having already paid duty, and thereby 
relieve the Excise from the necessity of having again to re-charge the Is 6d per 
ounce a second time. It will be seen — ^by Documents ^ and B — that Importers, 
Brokers, and Buyers have jointly petitioned the Commissioners of Customs to grant 
the full release of the silver upon the due payment of the duty. The Customs, in 
their reply, dated 21st March (Paper D), state, in effect, that they do not at present 
understand the law on the subject. On the llth March the undersigned was sent 
for by the Surveyor to the Hon. Commissioners, and E. M. Holborn waited upon the 
Surveyor on Monday, the 13th March, and exjffained every point suggested by that 
officer ; and, among other illustrations, produced the form of identity which the De- 
partments of the Customs had refused to sign on the 5th January—{Document B ) — 
on payment of duty on 337 ounces of silver ware by Messrs. Willis, Bodwell & Co. 
There is no more trouble to the Customs in identifying such items as silver with 
the documents prepared by the owner*, than there is in identifying a chest of tea. 
Whether the confession of the Hon. Commissioners of H.M.’s Customs, that they 
have never been able either to comprehend or satisfactorily administer the ‘ points 
affecting the Law and Duty on Plate,’ but ‘ that the matter is still under con- 
sideration’ (see their reply, Paper D), will form an additional ground mth the 
Eight Hon. the Chancellor of the Exeheq^uer to propose the removal of the duty 
altogether in his forthcoming Budget, is another question. The present state of 
things is this, that, though Indian silver work is so artistic as to be worth double 
the price of English work, Messrs. Forbes, Forbes & Co. state that they shall have 
to send the consignment, now lying in the Port of London, lack to India^ because 
the Customs and the Excise are unable to harmonize their mutual administration of 
the same law. All which is most humbly submitted by 

{< Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

“ E* M. Holborn. 

“ P.S. — It will doubtless not escape your Lordship’s observation that the present 
standing offer of 8s per ounce for Indian silver now in bond, leaves the proportion 
of duty upon that figure at less than 13 per cent., instead of 33 per cent., as stated 
in the previous Memorial. Skilled labour in India being less than one-tenth part of 
the cost of artistic labour here, an elaboration of workmanship is produced in India 
which would not be undertaken here.” 

L. 

The following is a copy of a second petition to the Customs’ Commissioners, 
signed by B. M. Holborn and Louis Dee, and dated 18th May, 1882 : — “ To the 
Hon. Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs.— The undersigned Buyers of Indian 
silver plate most respectfully petition the Hon, Commissioners : — 1. That the Hon. 
Commissioners may please refer to the Petition and Memorial of the 6th March last, 
coines herewith enclosed {vide A and B ) ; also to the ad interim reply to the same by 
the Hon. Commissioners, dated 21st March, copy enclosed and marked D. 2. That 
your Petitioners are desirous to purchase the Cutch Indian silver ware, per ship 
Agray C. Kurrachee, entered by Messrs. Forbes, Forbes & Co., March, 1881, marked 

and now lying in the charge of Her Majesty’s Customs, in the Bonded 

F. F. & Co. 

Warehouses of the London and St. Katherine Dock Company, New Street, Bishopsgate 
Street. 8. That the Petitioners and others are solely prevented from purchasing for 
wan|r of such a release by the Customs on the receipt of Duty, as will enable the 
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Excise to recognize the various pieces as having paid the Duty required by Law, 
Tvhen the pieces of Silver are presented at any of the Assay Offices to receive the 
Government Stamp. , 4. . That without such Stamp it is unlawful for any Jeweller, 
Plateworker, or Silversmith, to “ put to sale, exchange, or export,’* such Silver 
(5 Geo. lY, cap. 3, cl. 20; 7th and 8th Vic., cap. 22, cl. 5; and other Acts). 
.3. That Messrs. Porbes, Eorbes & Co., the importers of the parcel of silver plate 
before named, state a second and third time, through their Brokers, Messrs, Lewis 
Peat, in the letters dated 27th April and 2nd May, that they shall be compelled 
to return the silver to India unless the Customs will free it on once payment 
-of the duty required by law. This alternative -was laid before the Hon 
Commissioners in the Memorial of the 6th March last, and copies of the 
subsequent communications of the former Petitioners, Messrs, Eorbes, Eorbes & Co.» 
and Messrs. Lewis Peat, all enclosed. 6. That the parcel of silver now in 
Jeopardy of being returned to the makers in India, is probably the hnest specimen 
or specimens of Indian workmanship ever sent to this country — and also it is 
expected the highest standard of quality — ^being from the Province of Cutch, one 
thousand miles south of Cashmere, from whence we have received the previous 
imports. 7. That the sole obstruction to the receij^t of silver ware at the present 
moment, is the lack of facility between the two branches of executive, the Customs 
and tlie Excise, for which your petitioners herewith so earnestly pray. It is not 
the single duty, as supposed by the Bt. Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
'(vide I), hut because, until the Hon. Commissioners will please to grant a release, 
Indian silver ware is liable to double the burden supposed by Mr. Gladstone, 
8. That i:io additional trouble whatever is proposed to be thrown upon the Officers 
of the Customs, as the specification would be prepared with the duty entry, and the 
silver would be more easily identified with the description than a cliest of tea. 
Moreover, if it pleased the Hon. Commissioners so to require, the specification 
■ could be made in duplicate either in print or manuscript. 9. That the parcel of 
silver ware now in question has been viewed by the present Master Cutler of 
Sheffield, an extensive silver manufacturer, by Mr, B, J. Watherston, and other 
eminent silversmiths, and adjudged by them to be of the quality and exquisite 
workmanship described in this Petition, and that as such its return to India solely 
from the cause set forth ii these Petitions to the Hon. Commissioners of Customs, 
would tend to raise some grave and serious questions between this country and our 
Indian Provinces. 10. That, if the Hon. Commissioners have any difficulty in 
granting the very simple prayer of these two Petitions and Memorial, they will be 
pleased to grant a personal interview with the undersigned, to facilitate any 
-explanations.” 


M. 

The following reply was received to the Memorial to the Secretary of State for 
India (vide J ) : — 

India Ostice, 24tk May^ 1882. 

Sib, — am directed by the Secretary of State for India in Council to 
acknowledge the receipt of your Memorial of 20th April last, on the subject of the 
Duties on Indian Gold and Silver Plate, and to inform you ^hat it has been 
forwarded for the consideration of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury. • 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Louis 
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These are letters from Messrs. Lewis & Peat, giving notice that the parcel of 
silver ware would be reshipped on the 26th June, 1882, 


The following Memorial on the Obstruction to Trade in Indian Silver Manu- 
factures, was addressed by Mr, B. M. Holborn to the Bt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain,., 
M.r., President of the Board of Trade, under date of the 21st Ai^ril, 1882 ; — 

Sm, — This humble prayer is submitted to you on behalf of the Importers, 
Brokers, and Buyers, in Great Britain, as well as on behalf of our fellow-subjects 
in India, engaged in the various branches of manufacture and trade in silver plate, - 
to the end that you may be pleased to use your good ohices with the Lords of the- 
Treasury to induce them to relieve the said trade, and the parties engaged therein, 
from impediments hitherto imposed by the Customs Department. Silver plate- 
cannot be legally sold in Great Britain as such, unless it is duly stamped by the 
Excise authorities at G-oldsmith’s Hall, or at the Assay Offices of Birmingham,, 
Chester, Dublin, Edinburgh, Exeter, Newcastle, or Sheffield. When the importers 
or owners of Indian silver manufactures pay the duty of I 5 Qd per ounce at the- 
Custom House in London, the officials there refuse to give a complete and efficient 
receipt for the duty that has been paid, by signing a description of the goods, so 
that the Excise Authorities at any of the above offices may be able to identify the 
articles as having already had the duty paid upon them. The Excise, having no- 
proof given by the Customs that the duty has been already paid, require the- 
payment of the duty a second time before they will assay or stamp the silver to 
render it legally saleable, I beg to enclose copies of a Petition and Memorial 
presented to the Hon. Commissioners of Customs on the 6th March last, and of 
their reply thereto on the 21st March. Before the latter date, viz., on Saturday, 
the 11th March, I received a polite note from the Surveyor to the Commissioners. 
I waited upon that gentleman on Monday, the 13th March, answered every 
question, and submitted every particular and information, including the original 
form of identity, tendered by Messrs. Willis, Bodwell & Co. along with the duty, in 
January last, on 837^ ozs. of silver per Oamelot, and which form of identity the 
officials at the Custom Plouse in Thames Street refused to sign when they received 
the duty. Copies of this form of identity are enclosed. It appears, by the reply 
of the Commissioners on the 21st March, that this refusal of identity has tlnf 
approval of the Commissioners, and that they still maintain this refusal, although 
the granting of this practical receipt for the tax could incur no possible risk to the 
Bevenue nor trouble to the department, because, as regards the former, the receipt 
would of course be retained by the Excise when presented to them, and the 
■document, like every other connected with payment of duty at the Custom House, 
would be prepared by the party paying the duty, and it would be more easy to 
identify a piece qf artistic work than a chest of tea. That the j)ersonal relations- 
of the Petitioner with Her Majesty’s Customs are not of a trifling character may 
appear from the fact that for twenty-six years I have been senior in the firm of 
my forefathers, and that since the duty on tea has been reduced from 2s 2Jd per lb, 
to the firm continues to pay into the Custom House from £66,003 to £70,000 
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per annum, ox more than £200 per day. Yet I refrain from comment upon these 
proceedings of the Hon. Commissioners, beyond this, that when they reply (vide D) 
“ the points affecting the law and duty on plate are under their consideration,” the 
Hon. Commissioners have never yet determined the administration of the law, 
although in the Budget of last year the Bight Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to retire the duty on silver. I therefore humbly and earnestly pray the 
exercise of your honourable protective offices on behalf of Trade with the Lords of 
the Treasury, And remain, 

Ever your obedient servant, 

B. M. Holboeh. 
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The followmg is the reply to the Memorial sent to the Secretary 
of State for India on Railways and other Public Worhsp on 
page 33 : — 


P. W. 110* India Ofpice, 

21st February, 1884. 

Sm, 

I am desired by tbe Secretary of State for India in Council to 
acknowledge receipt of a Memorial, signed by yourself on bebalf of 
tbe East India Association, ui'ging an early and active j)roseciition 
of Public "Works in India, both in respect to railways and irrigation. 

In reply, I am desired to say tliat Lord Kimberley fully recognizes 
tbe importance of tbe subjects to wbicb you bave drawn bis attention. 
Tbe remarks, however, contained in tbe Memorial of tbe Association 
show tbat considerable misapprehension exists in some important 
particulars. So far from their having been any decline in tbe 
prosecution of Public Works during tbe past year, I am to acquaint 
you tbat tbe estimated capital expenditure by tbe Government of 
India during tbe current year 1883-84, upon railways and irrigation 
(irrespective of outlay by guaranteed and other Railway Companies), 
is £5,753,800, while tbe outlay on tbe same description of works 
during tbe two previous financial years amounted to a total of 
£7,443,178.* Further, I am to point out tbat tbe number of miles 
of railway opened for traffic during any single year is no sufficient 
indication of tbe general rate of progress. 


Average number of 
miles of new Bailway 
opened yearly. 

Three years ending 1873 . 807 miles. 


Ditto 

1874 

383 

Ditto 

1875 

383 

Ditto 

1876 

379 

Ditto 

1877 

365 

Ditto 

1878 

564 

Ditto 

1879 

653 

Ditto 

1880 

662 

Ditto 

1881 

660 

Ditto 

1882 

551 


* 1882-3, £3,^ 
1881-2, £3,1 


The figures marginally noted 
will show tbe progress ac- 
tually made up to tbe end 
of 1882, beyond wbicb tbe 
facts are not available. 

I am, Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

J. K. CROSS. 

:,700 

^478 


£7,443,178 


The Chairman East India Association. 
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OF THE 

EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 

Instituted for tii© independent and disinterested advocacy and 
promotion, loy all legitimate means, of tlie public intereits 
and welfare of tbe Inbabitants of India generally. 


INDIAN PAUPERISM, FREE TRADE, AND RAILWAYS. 
Paper by Mr. A. K. CONNELL, M.A., 

LEAD AT A MEETING OE THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 

ON TUESDAY, MAROir, ISy ISSi, 

Geheiul Sir ORFBUE CAVENAGH, k.c.s.i., 

IN THE CHAIR. 


A MEETiXii of the inembei\s and friends of the East India Association 
was held in the Cotincil Hoorn, Exeter Hall, on Tuesday, March 18th, 
1884, the subject for discussion being a paper read by Mr. A. K, 
Connell, m.a , on “ Indian Pauperism, Erec Trade, and Hallways.” 

G-eneral Sir Oefecr Cayenaoh, k.c.s.i., Chairman of the Councdl of 
the Association, occupied the chair, and amongst those present were 
the following; — ^Iv. J. H. Bullen-Smith, e.s.r.; Mr. William Tayler 
(late Commissioner of Patna); Majoi- General G-. Burn; Colonel 
H. AI. Macdonald; Lieut.- Colonel W. Jervis; Captain E. A. Campbell; 
Dr. G. W. Leitner ; Dr. and Miss Waring; Dr. B. A. Whitelegge, M.n, ; 
Dr, Yusoof Khan (Lahore) ; Eev. James Long ; Hev. E. H. Nelson ; 
Hev. P. H. Heschardt; Rev. T. Hobinson; Hev. J. Crompton 
Sowerbutts ; Hev. Dr. Wainwright ; Mrs. J. 11. Allen ; Mr. 0. W, 
Aratboon ; Mr. George Bain ; Mrs. Benett ; l^Ir. B. Bosanquot ; Miss 
Bradley; Mr. Dadabboy Byrorajee; AOss Carnegie ;• Afr. William 
Cbapmaii ; Mrs. A. K. Connell ; Mrs. Cotton ; Mr. J. H. Cotton ; Mr. H. 
Ellis ; Air. J. G. Ferrand ; Airs. .Fisher ; Air. J. G. Pitch ; Aliss Garstaiig , 
Air. George Holden; Aliss Rosamund Ilorslev; Air. Edmund Kimber; 

No. B.— AGdl. XVI. 8 • 
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Mr. P. S. King; Mr. G, B. Longstaff ; Mx\ B. S. Mankar; Mr. A. B. 
Master ; Mr. W. McGuffin ; Mr. Eobert G. Orr (Madras) ; Mr. H. P. D. 
Pennington; Miss Powles ; Mr. Ardesbir Kayasjee Settna; Mr. John 
Sbaw; Mr. Edward J. Watberston; Mr. Oswin Wejnton (Assam); 
Mr. 0. W*. Wilkinson; Mr. W. Martin Wood ; Mr. W, Hamilton Burn 
(Secretary). 

In opening tbe proceedings tbe CHAIEMAK said : — Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — It may, perhaps, be a matter of some surprise that a 
paper is about to be read under tbe auspices of tbe East India Associa- 
tion wbicb certainly enunciates views almost diametrically opposed to 
those that have been expressed by tbe Council in their recent letter to 
tbe Secretary of State, in wbicb they strongly advocated tbe extension 
of lines of irrigation and of communication. But it must be remem- 
bered that we claim to advance no dogmatic opinions ; we seek, as far 
as possible, to elicit a manifestation of public feeling iu all affairs 
''connected with India. Our motto has always been AtuU alteram 
partem. Consequently, even although we may not concur in tbe 
ideas that may be evolved, we are always ready to submit for dis- 
cussion any pajoer tbe writer of wbicb is actuated, as I am sure is tbe 
case in tbe present instance, by an earnest desire to promote tbe object 
wbicb we have in view — tbe advancement of tbe interests and tbe 
improvement of the condition of our native- fellow subjects. There 
are simply three points to wbicb I would call Mr. Couuoirs attention, 
and to wbicb, perhaps, be may advert when tbe time comes for him to 
reply to any remarks that are made. One is tbe fact that railways, in 
every ease, instead of depriving tbe poor of work, increase tbe openings 
for their employment. This was tbe case iu our own country. I can 
remember tbe time when everyone said that horses and coachmen were 
to be driven out of tbe field by railways, and that there would be 
no wozk for them, ISTow, on tbe contrary, I believe there are more 
horses and more drivers employed than there ever were, in tbe days of 
the old stage coaches. Hext, there is tbe advantage to be gained by 
railways in a military point of view, by enabling a conntiy to some- 
what reduce its military force owing to its having tbe power of 
rapidly massing troops, when necessary, upon any threatened point, 
as well as in times of dearth and famine. I can remember, just before 
I entered tbe service in 1837, that tliere was one of tbe most severe 
famines that ever took place in India, in tbe Hortb-West Province. 
Tlie native cultivators bad no stores of grain collected, although this 
was in tbe days before railways were even thought of. Whilst tliex^e 
was plenty of food to be found in Lower Bengal, owing to the want 
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of means of transport tlie Government were tinable to relieve the 
distresses of their subjects in the famine districts, and hundreds and 
thousands of them died from utter starvation. The third point to 
which I would allude is the erroneous impression retained by many 
people that India, from being entirely under our control, is the only 
countxy that sends a contribution to England. Now, it happens that 
there are many countries, in no way under our rule, that make very 
heavy payments. I may mention Russia (which can hardly be looked 
upon as a country conquered by England), Austria, Italy,— every one 
of those countries pays yearly a very lai'go subsidy, simply in liquida- 
tion of the interest due on sums that we have advanced ; and this is 
really the case, in great part, as regards India ; she is merely paying 
to us interest for money that 'we have expended on her account. I 
will now ask Mr. Connell to kindly read his paper. 

Mr. A. K. CONNELL, m.a., then read the following pajier : — 

It is to be feared that, after the keen excitement cansed by the 
Ilbert Bill conteoversy, the English public will sink into an abnor- 
mally stolid state of indifference to Indian affairs. And Paidiament, 
which under the most favourable circumstances can hardly get a 
quoimm together to listen to the annual survey of Indian finances, is 
only too certaio, under the growing pressure of home and foreign 
questions, to give but scant attention to casual debates, even though 
they raise issues vitally affecting the welfare of 250 millions. And 
yet no one wdio has carefully followed the utterances of the native 
Press of India during the past year, -wlien many secrets of the heart 
have been revealed, can have failed to .see that the outcry excited by 
native agitators derived a large part of its significance from their 
ability to appeal to feelings, which arc widely spread throughout our 
Indian Empire. Without the stimulus of the native papers these 
feelings might have for a long time remained inarticulate, but there 
can be no doubt that, as it is, native writings ai’e gradually evoking 
a spirit of criticism which, whether wc like it or not, constitutes a new 
force in Indian politics. 

Anglo-Indian officials are naturally proving rathex' restive, while 
the sores of English Rule are being probed, and some would gladly 
See a Gagging- Act passed. But few would deny that it is highly 
desirable that the Britisli Parliament, wrhich ultimately controls the 
policy of the Indian Government, should know w’kat educated 
natives have to say as to the principles on which India has 
' been governed since the abolition of the East India Company, 
h. One of the Gravest charges brought against that Company in the 
1 ; 8 ^ • 
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debates of 1853 was that it liad bailed to give India all tbe 
appliances o£ Western civilization; and althongli this charge was 
less strongly urged in 1858, yet there can be no doubt that the 
desire of the mercantile world to open tip the country was as 
powerful a factor in the final decision of Parliament, as the desire of , 
statesmen like Sir George Lewis to abolish the dual control, and make 
Parliament directly responsible for Indian administration, and supreme 
over pro-consular annexationists. Anyhow, since 1858 the chief aim 
of English policy has been to develop India on the lines of Western 
civilization ; and it is most important that we should look at the 
results of this policy not merely from the outside point of view of our 
own commercial interests, but from that of the natives themselves, 
whose daily lives are being touched to their very centre by the 
pressm?e of Western forces. Enlightened natives may be quite willing 
to recognize the magnitude of the striking material changes recently 
effected ; but they are at the same time painfully conscious of the less 
obvious consequences of those changes, and they are very much 
inclined to dispute whether the moral welfare of India as a whole has 
been at all advanced by this enforced progi'ession. To make one 
extract from the native Press. This is what an Anglo-Marathi'^ 
weekly writes cl jpjvj)0s of agricultural banks-: — This vast and con- 
stant discontent, by making the backbone of onr population constantly 
hateful of life, might incite them to some things of which we have 
already had but a faint foretaste in the Deccan and the Poona riots.' 
Let the appearances of our so-called civilization be as glowing as " 
possible, let our land be laid throughout with electric telegraph and 
railways, let onr ports be crowded with shipping, yet so long as the 
majority of our people is groaning with poverty and distress, we are 
not only not civilized, but we are as it were standing on a mine, the 
“ more treacherous because covered with a screen of solidity. It is 
such outspoken language as this that ought to make us consider 
whether we are not forcing India to move at a pace, which may end in 
the deepest disaster. And this is especially the moment for a searching 
of heart, because very great 2 :)ressure is now being put on the Indian 
Government and the India Office to further accelerate the pace. 
Manchester cotton-sjDinners, Liverpool ship-owners, London ca]pitalists 
and Middleshorough iron-masfes are vigorously urging the India Office 
authorities to stimulate the foreign trade of India by a more rapid 
construction of railways. 

* I might quote similar sentiments from The Voice of India's resume of native 
opinion. 
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. This session a Committee of tlie House of Commons has been 
appointed to consider whether the resolution limiting the capital 
outlay on Productive Public Works in India to two and a half millions 
sterling a year is to be rescinded. And there is great danger that the 
self-interested clamours of some few powerful commercial classes in Eng- 
land will he allowed to drown the voices of the unrepresented millions 
of India. The history of that country since 1858 only too strongly 
illustrates the truth of J. S. Mill’s warning in the petition presented 
to Parliament hy the East India Company : — “ It cannot he expected 
as a rule that a minister should himself know India, while he will be 
exposed to perpetual solicitations from individuals and bodies, either 
entirely ignorant of that country, or knowing only enough of it to 
‘‘ impose on those who know still less, and having very frequently objects 
in view other than the interests or good government of India. The 
influence likely to be brought to bear on him througli the organs of 
‘‘ public opinion will, in the majority of cases, he equally misleading. 
“ The public opinion of England, itself necessarily unacquainted with 
Indian affairs, can only follow the promptings of those who take 
most pains to influence it, and tho»se will generally be such as have 
some private interest to serve.” Those who have studied most 
closely the treatment of Indian affairs by Parliament since 1858 are 
aware how completely MilFs prophecies have been fulfilled, and how 
very far from the truth is the recent assertion of Professor Seeley,* 
that the very apj)earance of a selfish object in our administration of 
India is gone.” The fact is that the essential conditions of our 
present method of administering Indian affaiz'S are such that it is 
impossible for the most benevolent intentions to he realized. On the 
one hand, in India, there is an alien bureaucracy f which, however 
able, high-minded, and hard-working, is always tempted by the force 
of its own ideas and wishes to overlook the ideas and wants of the 
natives, to favour a showy rather than a useful policy, to identify ifs 
own obvious interests with the less obvious interests of the people 
committed to its charge, to foster the growth of the State revenues 
rather than that of private fortunes, and to regard the creation of a 
department as the salvation of an empire. On the other hand, in 
England is to he found a variety of powerful commercial classes, con- 
centrated chiefly in Lancashiz'e, aiaturally desirous of pushing their 
respective trades, using all their political interest to coerce ‘Parliament, 

• 

* “ The Expansion of England,’’ 2G0 and 269. 

t District officers, most appreciative of native wants and ways, are sure to be 
over -ruled by high officialdom, and yet it is their personal influence that it is the real 
safeguard of our Indian Empire. 
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and not over sensitive, so long as tlieir objects are attained, as 
to tlie inean>s wMcli are to be employed.* Lastly, there is the 
Indian Council, composed of Anglo-Indian officials, who are sup- 
posed to be the pre-eminent protectors of the interests of India, 
but who in many cases are merely the staunch champions of their own 
hobbies, which behind the screen of a council-chambei’, and without any 
check from public criticism, they are able to ride to death. It is under 
such conditions that the Productive Public Works^ ’’ scheme has 
been carried out, and an enormous foreign debt foisted upon India. 
Armed with military, political, and commercial arguments of unques- 
tionable — ^because nnquestioned — weight, Simla and Manchester, 
Calcutta and Liverpool have met and kissed each other, while the 
criticism of the Indian Council has taken the form of a battle over 
guarantees and gauges. The one point which ought to have been 
considered, and seems to bave been bnt slightly considered, is the 
eSect of the foreign debt on the pocket of the Indian taxpayer, and of 
railway construction on the welfare of ‘‘ the dumb labouring masses.^' 
It is the condition-of-the-people-question that is now attracting the 
attention of the native Press, and it ill-becomes English statesmen 
to attempt to salve Indians sores by hollow phrases, such as the 
“blessings of Free Trade/’ “ the development of resources,” “ the boon. 
“ of cheap British capital,” and “the flourishing nature of the foreign 
“tiude,” if the people of India, declare that all the while a sword is 
being gradually thrust into their very bowels. Already the circulation 
and nervous system of a delicately adjusted social organism has been 
seriously damaged, and various remedies have been tried, while here 
and there are apparent unmistakable symptoms of death by inanition. 
The sword has been forged in England, but it is driven home by the 
Indian Government. It is the sword of the capitalist — the railways. 
Let us proceed to examine their financial and economic results, 

* Mr. 1. Slagg, M.r., lias recently proposed the appointment of a Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons for Indian ASairs instead of the Indian 
Council. This appears to be an excellent suggestion. Parliament at present 
interferes spasmodically, without adequate information, and under the pressure of 
certain commercial interests, whereas it ought to exercise a continuous control, 
based on complete knowledge, and with an eye to India more than Lancashire. 
The renewal of the East India Company’s Charter always led to a thorough inquiry. 
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It is obvious from tbe above figures that tbe official contention that 
Indian railways are now paying tbeii* way is very far from justifiable. 
In tbe first place tbe arrears of interest advanced by tbe State out of 
taxation now reach tbe sum of £32,710,186^ and, if compound interest 


* i.e. Guaranteed railway £28,086,400 ; State railways £4,623,786. Tbe surjglus 
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were charged since 1850, this sum would he largely increased. In the 
second place, since 1876-77 there has been a heavy ‘‘ loss by exchange ” 
on all the home remittances, and of these the ^wments to railway 
investors have made up about one-third. It will therefore be found 
on examination of the railway accounts that against the increased 
earnings of the railways during the last four years, there is a serious 
set-off of at least £1,000,000 a year, so that there is still an annual 
deficit of about £1,400,000 on the State and Guaranteed lines. 

If we add over £4,000,000 to the arrears of interest, we arrive at 
the sum of £37,000,000 (without counting compound interest) as 
the total loss to the State, that is to the Indian taxpayer, since the 
beginning of railway construction, and this amount is year by year 
being steadily swollen in consequence of the continued depreciation of 
the rupee. These items of past interest charges, and loss by excbange, 
are persistently ignored by those who advocate the construction of 
more railways.* Or if they do recognize them, they maintain that 

profits of East Indian Bailway since 1880 are about equal to capital outlay on 
“frontier” and “protective” lines, the latter constructed out of the Eamine 
Insurance Eund. The report of Mr. doschen’s Silver Committee showed that the 
whole question of “loss by exchange” is closely connected with the railway debt, 
which has so largely increased the home remittances. The railways are therefore 
responsible for the greater part, if not all, of the “loss by exchange,” over £3,000,000 
a year since 1879. 

]\rr. W. Fowler, nr.p., in The Nineteenth Century of February, compares American 
and Indian Bailways, but he ignores two great difierences. (1) A large amount of 
railway capital has been “ dropped ” in America, whereas the Indian Government can 
never get rid of its bad ventures. (2) American companies recoup themselves from 
their blocks of land, and can therefore afford cheap rates. This is not possible in 
already settled Indian districts, and to unsettled districts the Indian ryot does not 
readily migrate. The migrations from the North-West Provinces to the Central 
Provinces, during the famine of 1877, took place hy road. 

* One of the new lines now being constructed, is parallel to the Biver Gogra, in 
Oiidh ; and another, the South Mahratta line, is parallel to the West Coast. In 
both these cases, as in that of the Indus Valley line, the native carrier by river 
and sea will be undersold by protected railway competition; The part of India to 

which the ^ - ■■:” '7ay construction seem most applicable is the Eastern 

XDart of the ■. . ■ . ■ ■ _ where wheat is now quoted at five to six shillings a 

quarter. The three districts of Bilaspur, Baipt - \ an area of 

39,761 square miles. Of this about 10,000 are ■ . ■ , are cultivable 

waste, and about 13,263 are cultivated. The population, according to the last 
census, is 4,612,705, Sambhalpur being one of the most i^opulous parts of the 
Central Provinces with from 113 to 198 persons to the square mile. , About 85 per 
cent, of the cultivated area is under grain crops, rice, wheat and millet, and the 
average out-turn in rice varies from 461 to 660 lb. per acre, and in wheat from 300 
to 400 lb. The present price of wheat after a good harvest gives us no criterion of 
the exportable surplus after the population is fed ; but to speak, as Mr. Fowler does, 
of these districts as exporting in the future 10,000,000 quarters a year, is to talk 
sheer nonsense. No doubt there is room for reclamation and intenser cultivation, 
but the^ latter^ presupposes, under the •petite culture system of India, a denser 
population which will require more food — an elementary fact of which it ought to 
be hardly necessary to remind a Member of Parliament who speaks of a teeming 
population. At present there is no doubt that the peasantry in these districts are 
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railways can be built more cheaply now, and that increased exports 
will “ appreciate” the luipee. In reply to them it may bo pointed out that 
the railways already built occupy the best trade routes, and, as far as 
the experience of the last four years goes, the increase of the export 
trade has not appreciated the impee, the reason being, as we shall see 
later on, that the greater portion of the profits of the foreign trade 
are absorbed by English traders and the Indian Groyernment, and hence 
the demand for silver remittances does not increase, as might be 
anticipated. 

An analysis of the receipts of the railways shows that about two- 
thirds are derived from goods* traffic. Of this amount about half is 
made up of receipts from rice, wheat, seeds, cotton (I'aw and manu- 
factured) and coal. The rest is yielded by salt, tea, coffee, hides, 
indigo, sugar, metals, opium, and a large number of smaller articles 
of trade. The passenger traffic, much stimulated, where possible, by 
the growing monotony of rural life, yields about four and a half 
millions sterling a year, the natives paying from three and a half 
to three and. three-quarter millions, and Europeans the rest. Of the 
eaimings of the railways, half is remitted to England in the shape 
of interest ; and of the working expenses, a large portion is paid to 
English emjployds^ and to English iron-masters, miners, and carriage 
makers. The wage-fund created by the capital outlay has been 
considerably less than might he supposed. For out of the capital 


most prosperous. They make their own clothes, they grow their own food ; they 
have good pasture for their cattle, cheap fuel, and forests to attract rain. A 
railway will destroy the home weaving, absorb the profits of the carriers, cut down 
the forests, inflate w^ages and then depress them, and finally raise the land-tax. 
In twenty years’ time there will most probably be a famine. Why not open up the 
district with good roads, foster technical and elementary schools, and let the people 
develop in their own way? The only answer is that Liverpool wants freights, 
Manchester more cotton-markets, and capitalists and iron-masters say capital and 
iron are cheap. The first question is, will the railway pay its interest, or is India 
to be taxed to make up the deficit ? I expect the latter will be the case, in spite of 
the glowing estimates of engineers, and Mr. Fowler’s “ M.P., largely interested in 
Indian commerce.” And, if it is decided to construct this line, and another North 
and South through Chota Nagpore, there appears to be no reason why the former 
should join the East Indian Bailway and benefit Calcutta instead of going straight 
to the sea coast in the direction of Cuttack. Another proposed line is to run 
through Jhansi and Bhopal, and will probably, if it pays, lessen the profits of the 
Bajputana and East Indian lines. A third is to open up Assam for the benefit of 
the tea growers and supersede the natural highw^ay, the Brahmaputra, sufiicient for 
all practical purposes. All these railways are of course estima'^':^ by 
as certain to pay, but the estimates are obviously “ in the air,” • ■ ■■ ■. 

the Mogul Serai and Ghandil line. It is all very well for the Bombay and Calcutta 
Chambers of Commerce to recommend the expenditure of £20,000,000 a year during 
the next ten years. They will of course get more trade, and if the lines fail, and 
“loss by exchange” increases, the burden will be borne, not by them, but the 
Indian peasantry, who never asked for the lines. 
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spent since 1850, £49,070,981 for gnaranteed lines and £8,156,325 for 
State lines liave teen spent in England; -while against the capital 
sum of over £66,000,000 spent in India, there has to he set the home 
remittances for interest, amounting to £92,000,000 for guaranteed 
lines and over £8,000,000 for State lines, saj £100,000,000 in thirty 
years, not counting half the surplus profits or four and a half millions 
sterling. Thus about seven or eight years ago the drain on India due 
to railways began (the greater portion of the capital being spent), 
and ‘‘loss by exchange followed,” home debts having been up to 
that time paid by the capital placed at the disposal of the India 
Office. 

In considering the economic consequences of railway construction 
for India as a whole, it is necessary to give a short description of the 
natural resources of the country and of their distribution before the 
last quarter of a century. 

India, it must never be forgotten, is a vast continent, as large 
as the whole of Europe minus Russia, and containing -almost every 
vai’iety of agricultural product, but deficient, except in the more 
central parts, of mineral w^ealth. Along the river valleys the soil is 
of remarkable fertility, and the best land produces either two crops 
in one year or three in two years. The chief food of the people is, 
for the poorer classes, ooarso rice, millet, barley, and gram ; for the 
richer, fine rice and whea6.^ Cotton is grown all over India, and 
wool of varying degrees of fineness can be got from the peasantry's 
dificrent flocks and herds, while the brilliant dyes, for which the 
country has long been noted, are supplied by indigo and other 
plants. 

The only other necessary required for the support of human life 
is salt. In India this is supplied in three different ways. There 
are first the salt lakes and mines of the Punjab and Rajputana, then 
the salt'^pans on the Bombay, Madras, and Bengal coasts ; and lastly, 
in vaiuous parts of the interior of Madras, in Mysore, Berar, the 
bTorth-West Provinces, Oudh, and Behar, there are saliferous earths 
from which salt of various degrees of purity can be easily scraped 


^ Mr. Powler says “the consumption of wheat in India is not large.” It is 
true that the poorest labourers do not, as a rule, cat wheat, but in wheat-growing 
districts the groat mass of the cultivators, if not the labourers, eat it. Of the 
six and a half million tons grown, five and a half million are eaten or stored in 
India (equalling year’s support of over twenty-two million people.) Wheat in the 
Punjab is taking the place of barley and gram, the food of the poorest. 349,000 
persons died in the famine of 1877. The Indus Valley Bailway, which is a charge ^ 
on the taxpayer of about £400,000 a year, is, according to the latest Adminis- ^ 
trative Beport, throwing out of work the boat-carriers and weavers. Is this Pree. , 
Trade ? Mr. Gross in his Budget speech ignored the loss on “ State ” lines. 
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togetlier.* Fuel is to "be got from tlae jungle or from clung. It may 
therefore lie said that each part of India is, or can he, practically 
self-sufficient for all the necessaries of human and animal existence; 
•while the small luxuries consumed in the shape of sugar, opium, 
and tobacco, if not to he found CTerywhere, can he easily imported 
in boats and carts, or on paok-hullochs, ponies, and camels. But there 
is one serious set-offi against this general picture of material plenty, 
and that is the liability of the country to suffer from drought. 
Against this calamity the cultivator, when unable to get a permanent 
water-supply from wells, t tanks, canals, or rivers, lias piwided from 
time immemorial by the storage J of grain in air-tight pits or earthen- 
ware jars. If war or taxation, levied in excess, or at times of 
distress, has depleted these stores, then the worst horrors of famine 
have swept over the land; but, failing these extra drains, it will 


In the North-West Provinces since 184B, in Oudh since 1857, and in Bengal 
since 1860, the manufacture of salt has been entirely prohibited by the Government, 
as it is found easier to protect the salt-revenue by an import duty than by an excise* 
There are also restrictions on salt manufacture in Bombay and Madras. Bengal, 
and part of the North-West Provinces and Oudh, are now supplied by Cheshire 
salt. A jnaund (82 lb.) of salt can be produced on the Bombay, Madras and 
Orissa sea-shore for about one penny to three-halfpence. The salt-tax is now two 
rupees a maund, and the Government gets a further revenue from the carriage of 
salt by the State railways. Sir Evelyn Baring was so impressed with the necessity 
of using local supplies of salt for animal consumption, that bef* ■* -'.'.-‘r" 
he offered a prize to the inventor of any process “ by which salt i 

go unfit for human consumption that its restoration to an edible condition would 
be neither easy nor cheap, while it would still reman suitable for use for cattle.’* 
The Salt Commissioners’ Beport of 1856 i^roves that there are many saliferous 
districts in the anterior, which before the passing of strict salt-laws used to be 
worked. I see no reason to believe that salt is now cheaper for the mass of the 
— was forty years ago, except in parts of Bengal, where the East 

• ■ salt monopoly and high tax of three rupees a maund kept prices 

! ■■ figures of the above Beport, it is clear that in the Punjab, North- 

West Provinces, Ondh, Bombay, and Madras, salt was cheaper up country in the 
days of bullock transport than it is now. When the salt-tax was raised forty 
years ago, transit duties were abolished, but they fell chiefly on luxuries. By ihe 
suppression of salt manufacture in Bengal and its restriction in Madras, Cheshire 
salt-makers have largely benefited. It seems impossible to believe that fh^ 
cost price of Madras if not of Bengal salt would not be less than that of foreign* 
But then Liverpool shipowners want an outward freight. Is it not possible 
to levy excise on all Indian salt-manufactures, either on the coast or in tho 
interior ? 

t I have gone into the whole * •■■■“ •• elsewhere (see “Econonno-. 

Bevolution of India ”). The village ■ ■ ' ■ old days to w'atch over the 

outlying Avoodland, which supplied fuel and absorbed moisture, but their authority 
has been suspended too much by the Forest 'p— 

J In the House of Comm^^'^'^'. '■!. ('■ spoke of the surplus 

of a good crop being often , ■ ' * ■ ' ■ ■ eaten by the weevil-vronn. I believe 

that further inquiry would except under very special conditions, 

only occurs when the population is down with fever, and that the woevE attacks 
the grain-stores not in pits but in railway sheds. * 
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generally be found* tliat tbe Indian peasantry lias been able to tide 
oyer a period of scarcity witbont any very great suffering. The 
spirit of charity, deeply engrained in the native heart, has held the 
village society together, so that even the landless classes — with the 
exception perhaj^s of the very lowest outcasts — ^Ixave been kept alive 
by their richer neighbours. 

Side by side with the agricultural pursuits, which have always 
formed the chief phase of Indian existence, there have been vainous 
industrial occupations. The pottex’, the blacksmith, the cai’penter, the 
tanner, and the weaver have each plied their ti-ade and received their 
share of the agiicultural produce, while at the large local centres, 
where the native iiohles have resided, the higher skill of the architect, 
the jewellei*, the enanieller, the brass worker, and the like, has 
always received enlightened patroixage. Under the old state of things, 
the surplus members of the agricultui'al class either had to reclaim 
more land by the aid of the local capitalist, himself generally a 
leading landowner, or they were enrolled among the retainers and 
soldiers of the local court, or they went farther afield in search of 
fresh work.f Thus, though wax*, or disease, or scarcity, or i-apacity, 
might from time to time thin the ranks of the villagers, yet the 
village organism under the guidance of its chief man or men, w^as 


* Dr. Hunter, in his “ England’s Work in India,” p. 21, says that the last ■ 
famine cycle was not so destructive of human life as that of 1770. Buf: he forgets , 
to mention that the frightful sufferings of the last century were largely due to the 
rapacity of the Easb Indian Company’s servants, as was proved by Burke. Similarly 
in 17S3 the rack-renting of the Oudh ------y'--. -aused by Warren Hastings’ 

exactions from the Nawah, turned a , , i into severe famine. These 

were not the results of native rule or mis-rule %iure et swi 2 :>Ie, Eor native charity, 
and grain-storage, sea Famine Commissioners’ Report. 

t Where joint property in land existed, it seems to have acted as a check on ’ 
over-crowding, hut the growth of individual rights, forced on by pressure on the 
land, destroys this check. Also on poorer soils the ixayment of rent in kind encou- 
raged fallow land. See Sir J, Gaird’s “ India : its Land and Peoixle”. There is no 
evidence that under native rule there was anything like the wholesale loss of life of 
recent famines, when over five million persons died, though there were, of course, 
ever- working physical checks. Against the rapacity of native rulers there always is 
the check of rebellion and strike of ryots ; but if that rapacity is caused, as in the 
case of Oudh before annexation, by the forced subsidies of the Indian Government, 
which at the same time lends troops to stop rebellion, then matters must get worse ^ 
and worse. 

The Report of the Education Commission shows how very generally technical 
and elementary education flourished under native rule, and how much it has 
suffered during the last half century. The funds required for the support of village 
and bazaar schools have been absorbed by departments. Elementary education 
under the supervision of the local Boards, combined with the cheap justice of 
local Courts for petty disputes instead of the present costly system, would he a ^ 
strong means of protection to the ryot against any rack-renting landlord or ./'i 
rapacious money-lender, and might dispense with Rent Acts and Belief Bills, 
especially if the corporate rights of the villagers in the land were maintained as a i 1 
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ever ready to renew ite life witli vigour. Tlie land-tax, paid partly 
in casli and partly in kind, and levied by tbe mjab or zemindar or 
local representative of any central power which from time to time 
grew up, might be heavy in years of plenty, but in years of 
scarcity it was remitted or suspended, being carefully adjusted to the 
state of the crops ; and the only other taxes were a few bazaar taxes 
and tx’ansit^ duties which chiefly affected the consrimei\s of luxuides. 
Although in old days the roads were not of the Roman type, yet 
during the dry weather they were not inadequatef to the slow inland 
ti*ade which went on throughout India, and most of the richer parts of 
the country, where sugar, opium, and cotton could be grown, were 
naturally supplied with river communications. Pilgrimages seem 
always to have been popular. And those who had money to spend, 
and did not And sufficient x*ecreation in the various village feasts and 
festivals, or at the native courts, might go to the larger centres of 
trade, government, and religion. 

Such, with intervals of wild anarchy which kejjt up a martial 
spirit, had heen for centnriesj the economic life of the immense 
popnlation of India, divided into all its different trades, castes, 
and local centres, up to the time when it was thought necessary to 
open up the country to foreign trade. It is veiy instructive to read 

safeguard against the greed of wealthy individuals. In England we are only just 
beginning to realize the great loss entailed on villagers by the enclosure of commons, 
due to the non-substitution of village record of rights for the self-working service- 
system of the Middle Ages. In Switzerland the enormous value of the AUmends 
has been demonstrated by M. Laveleye. The communalisation^ not the nationalisationt 
of land appears to be essential to the life of peasant proprietors, 

* The Indian Government has for the last forty years set its face against transit 
duties as violating the principle of Eree Trade, but they were not onerous to the mass 
of the people. The enhancement of the salt-tax which has accompanied their 
abolition is a much heavier burden. Lately ail octroi duties have been threatened, 
as tending to become transit duties. But the life of Tuunicipaliiies is financially 
hound up with them, as direct taxation is highly unpoiiular. If Native Btates are 
urged to substitute direct taxation, great discontent will be caused. Sir Lepel 
Griffin, who has recently “ shown up ” Holkar’s transit-duties on Manchester goods, 
seems utterly oblivious of this aspect of the question. Native States were recently 
forced to raise their salt-tax. The incr- - put upon them to adop 
the latest inventions of British rule is .* • . . . . ■ away all their vitality. 

Having made them like British provinct . .* / defects in the latter by 

pointing to their existence in the former. 

t The improvement of road and river communications, also of harbours, by the 
Government of the time being has always been highly appreciated by the natives. 
Of late years the smaller ports, e.g., Burat, have been sacrificed to the larger, 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Kurrachee, the three railway ports. ^ Orissa, according to 
Dr, Hunter, had an excellent harbour at the bfginninr: of century, but in the 
famine of 1SC6 it was found impossible for i':!: :o gerfood during the 

monsoon. A tenth part of the outlay on ranv.-i.:y.-. i.-r.v.'. equipped India with 

all it required for its trade, internal and external alike. 

X See “ Alt-Indisches Leben,” by Zimmer (Berlin, 1879), for a description of 
Hindu life. Also “ India,” by I, B. Cotton (Macmillan & Co.). ^ 
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the evidence given before the Parliamentaiy Committee of 1813 
at tlie time, when tlie commercial world made its first attack on 
tbe East India Company’s monopoly. It was pointed out by all tbe 
•witnesses tliat India was a country that could supply itself with all 
it required ; indeed, that so far from requiring English manufactures, 
it was able to compete with Manchester and Paisley* in the English ' 
market, if fairly dealt with. So imj)ressed were the Lancashire 
merchants -with this fact, that after 1813, when the East India 
Company’s monopoly of trade with India was abolished, they forced , 
the English Parliament to retain the heavy import duty on Indian 
goods, while the Indian Govex-nment had to admit Manchester goods 
almost duty free. But even this piece of high-handed injustice did . 
not enable Manchester to compete with the native weaver up country. 

It is only duxing the last thirty years that the latter has been beaten 
in his own market, and that not by Eree Ti'ade, as some suppose, but 
by the bounty system applied to the construction of railways. 

We have seen above what amount of taxation has been entailed 
on India by the railways, and an examiixation of the trade statistics 
of India during the last half centuiy is sufS.eient' to show that it is 
the railways t that Lave to a great extent desfi’oyed the home- weaving 

* “It was stated in evidence tliat tlic cotton and silk goods of India np to this , 
period (1813) could he sold for a loro&t in the English market at a iiricc from 50 to | 
GO per cent. lower than those fabricated in England. It consequently became 
necessary to protect the latter by duties of 70 and 80 per cent, in their value, or ; 
by positive prohibition. Had this not been the case, the mills of Manchester and ' 
Paisley would have been stopped at the onset, and could scarcely have been set in ■ ’ 
motion even by the power of steam. They were created by the sacrilice of the ' ■ 
Indian manufacturers. Had India been independent, she would have retaliated. 
This act of self-defence was not permitted her. Eritisli goods were forced on her 
mthout paying any duty, and the foreign manufacturers employed the arm of 
political injustice to keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor with whom 
he could not have contended on equal terms .” — Miirs History of India^ vol. vii. 

t It was the keen desire of Manchester to get hold of the cotton markets in 
the interior that in 1853 increased the outcry for Indian railways. All that is 
now urged about the wheat trade was then urged about the cotton trade. In 1857 ’ 

the export of cotton (raw) was only £1,437,949, in 1862 it rose to over £10,000,000, 
and during the American War to over £35,000,000. It is now about £14,000,000. 

The sudden inflation did no real good to the natives, especially as in Bombay the 
land-tax was assessed higher. In the Central Provinces the decay of flue weaving 
dates from this period. The fairest form of taxation in India would be to put a > 
5 py cent, import duty on English cotton goods, and an excise on Indian mills, so ■' 
as in some degree to x>rotect the home weaver, hitherto 
Then the salt-tax could be lowered, and the rich would be 
taxation. Unfortunately the Indian Groveruinent is itself interested in stimulating 
the railway traffic. In spite of the most careful supervision it has been found 
utterly impossible^ to assess fairly the license-tax ; the rich evade it by bribes to 
the underpaid native officers, and the poor have the whole burden to bear ; district 
ofiioers’ time is taken up, and the yield bears no relation to the trouble and cost pf ^ 
collection. The repeal of the 5 per cent, import on flner cotton goods was a crying f; 
injustice to India, whatever Secretaries of State, Conservative or Liberal, may 
assert to the contrary. An income-tax is fairer than a license-tax. 
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of Indian villag'os. Not only is tlie cotton bong’lit up in larg*© (quan- 
tities wlien prices are low at liarv;est-time, but English goods, the 
transport of which is in part paid for by taxation, arc able to get to 
the np-conntry markets. Eorty years ago the cotton (manufactured) 
imports amounted to only £1,500,000 in value, and in 1850 they 
were about treble that amount ,• but in 1861, when about 1000 miles 
of railway were built, they rose to over £9,000,000, and now, when 
10,000 miles have been built, they are valued at £22,000,000. 

Under the pressure of Western competition the native weavers are 
year by year deprived of a larger part of their trade in hnor goods ; 
and as the profits of the coarser goods, which they still weave, are 
not sufficient to keep them, they are obliged to eke out their living 
by work on the land. But this is only possible in those parts of 
India where there is still a deficiency of agricultural labour, or room 
for further I’eelamation. Where population is as dense ^ as it is in 
long-settled districts — viz., 500 to the s(inaro mile — there is nothing 
for the weavers to do but to starve. 

In consequence of this change, all the varied intelligence and 
enterprise, which ^vas called forth hy the indnsti’ial skill for which 
India was famous, is being superseded by the dull uniformity of 
agricultural life, and not all the Exhibitions and Museums in the 
world are able to aid India to fight against the onset of the economic 
forces which have been I'ocklessly let loose on her. It is all very well 
for Lancashire politicians to boast of the cheaper clothes that England 
now sends to India ; they forget all the taxation that is hidden behind 
the term ^‘cheaper transport,” and they also forget the fact that in 
years of scarcity it is the native weavers f who have to be supported 
by charity or on relief works. The best fate that "we can hope awaits 

The question of the rate of increase of Indian population is a Tory dihiouH 
one. Luring the last fifty years large tracts of land have been everywhere reclaimed, 
and would probably have been in part reclaimed, except perhaps on the Northern 
frontier, under any government. On fresh land cultivation and population increase 
together, but in long-settled districts where arts and industries Imve decayed the 
population presses too much on the soil, and the waste land, wanted for grazing and 
fuel, is too small Madras has suffered greatly from the destruction of its ancient 
manufactures (see Sir (i. Birdwood’s “Industrial Arts of India”). Many of the 
poorer agricultural classes combine some handicraft or carriers’ worh with work 
on the land ; and if foreign competition, unfairly brought into play, takes av'ay one 
part of their wage, the rural economy is destroyed. If the labourers are underfed 
or die ofi, the land suffers from want of labour; There is no doubt that the loss of 
the carrying trade starves men and beasts alike. Agricultural operations only 
occupy about two-thirds of the year ; the other third should be spent in subsidiary 
work. ^ 

t It is needless to remark that the export of dyes has accompanied that of 
cotton. “There is no class which our rule has pressed harder upon tJuui the 
native weaver and artizan.” — Sir Janies Caird’s “India; the Land and People,” 
p. 151. The last famine cost over 1^15,000,000. 
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them is to be carried off quickly by fever or famine, so that their 
miseries may be lessened. 

But it is not only the vre avers proper that have been hard hit by 
“improved communications.'* All the landless classes, and especially the 
agricultural labourers, even if the latter are still able to get work 
during a part of the year, find the struggle for existence growing 
harder year by year as the exports of food increase. Ten years ago 
the export of rice only reached the value of £4,499,161, and that 
of wheat the value of £235,645, but in 1882, rice amounted to 
8J, and -wheat to 8J- millions sterling. A large portion of the 
increased rice exports is due to the spread of cultivation in Burmah^ 
and is a sign of the growing prosperity of that sparsely-populated 
Province, hut a large portion of the wheat and part of the rice comes 
from those districts of India, where there are said, by Dr. Hunter, to 
be “ forty millions of people passing through life on insufficient food.”’ 
The reason why, under such circumstances, food leaves the country, is 
that at harvest time, when taxes and rents have to be paid, the 
markets get glutted, prices fall — ^though still remaining high for the 
landless man — and the exporter is able, by the help of the rail-way, to 
hurry off the crops out of the country. The landless classes, who only 
live from hand to mouth, are powerless to hold their own against the 
capitalist with his qnick-w’^orking apparatus, and they have therefore to if, ( 
submit to semi-starvation. Hor do the landowners and cultivators get f f 
that profit from the grain- trade which might bo supposed. Prices have 
no doubt risen considerably, if they have not doubled duxing the last ■ 
thirty years, but local cesses have also been imposed on the agriculturist 
and in many districts the land-tax propei’, especially on the poox^er - 
soils, has been considerably I’aised by re-assessment. Moreovei^, it is , 
often f orgotten that the rise of prices does ixot raise the value of that 
part of a crop which the cultivator retains for consumption, but only , 
that part of it wbich he sells. And the moi^e the land is ci'owdecl owing 
to the loss of indixsti-ial occupations, and farms get lessened in size, 
the lai'ger is that portion of the out-turn of each farm which is reqtiii'ed 
for home-consumption. If we take this fact in consideration, we shall f 
see stxnng reasons for thinking that, so far from the agriculturist, 
except in the less densely populated or very fertile parts, getting much ' 
profit for the sale of his grain crops, the cost of cultivation, inclxxding 
rent and land-tax, is barely covered by the price realized at harvest 
time. Let ns'^analyze the figures of the wheat-trade. 

In the last Indian financial >statement, Sir Eveljrn Baling tells us 
that “ this trade may, for all practical purposes, he said to date fi*oni the .Af. 
“ year 1873, when the export duty wus removed. In 1881-82, nearly a f/,; 
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million tons wei^e exported. The great strides made in this trade 
during the last few years, are, to a great extent, due to railway 
“ extensions in India, and, so far as the great exports of 1881-2 are 
concerned, to deficient crops in the United States.” As to the area 
Tinder wheat, we are told that “ we shall probably not be far wrong, 
‘‘ if we take twenty -one millions as the total present acreage. The great 
“ wheat-fields are in the Punjanb, the North* West Piwinces, Onde, 
and the Central Provinces. Bombay, Berar, and Bengal also grow 
wheat extensively though in smaller quantity.” The average oat- turn 
is estimated at about 700 lb. to the acre, as against 1500 lb, for Eng- 
lish, and 850 lb. per American acre. “ At this rate of yield, the total 
‘‘ out-turn would be 6^ million tons, of which it may roughly be said 
“ that about one million tons are available for export.” As regards 
the possibility, asserted by some authorities, of doubling the amount 
available for export, Sir Evelyn Baring confesses his inability to give 
any opinion, which is more than conjecture. But it may be pointed 
out that any estimates, based on an increased yield per aero of land 
already cultivated, or on the large amount of land still to be brought 
under cultivation, are apt to be very misleading. The truth is that all 
the best land in India already produces either two crops in the year or 
three crops in two years, and the out-tuim of wheat* — a cold weather 
crop — cannot therefore come up to the average out-turn of English or 
American farms, and thei*e is reason to fear that for well-irrigated, but 
badly-manured soil, wheat will before long prove to be too exhaustive a 
crop to be grown without intermission. Purther, the system of •petite 
culture, which’ is universally adopted in India (the farms varying from 
three to five acres in the densely -populated, to twenty acres in 
the sparsely-populated districts) cannot yield the same exportable 
surplus as the system of grande culture on farms of eighty acres and 
upwards, wurked to a great extent by labour-saving machinery. If 
America were as crowded as India is, there would be little wheat 
to export. How, then, it may be asked, has the Indian wheat trade 
recently reached such large dimensions F The answer is not far 
to seek. Railways, increased home remittances, and taxation working 
together have given it an artificial and undesirable stimulus. To 

* »Sir J. Caird speaks of the possibility of getting more out of the less fertile soils, 
but that depends on wells and a larger supply of manure, and that on better cattle, 
and that on more fodder (and salt) for the cattle, and that on a lighter land-tax on 
inferior land, and less pressure of x)opiilation on the soil, and generally the accu- 
mulation of capital in the country. It is difficult to say what amouitt of land bears 
two crops, as it varies from year to year. A double crop is more common in the 
best parts of the. North-western Provinces, Oudh, and Bengal than in tlie Punjab. 
Land assessments, when putting a tax on fallow and pasture, undesirably stimulate 
reclamation. The culture in parts of India is said to be falling olf. 
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explain. Tie total value of wHeat exports amounted in 1881-82, a 
most flourisliing year, to millions sterling. Of tliis sum about 
one-third, say £2,800,000, represents , the railway, &c., charges* for 
carriage, over distances varying from 400 to 1000 miles. The value 
of the wheat up country is therefore about £5,700,000 for nearly 
20,000,000 cwt., but of this the cultivator at harvest time receives 
less than £4,500,000 on (at about 501b. for one rupee). The total 
amount grown, is estimated at 130,000,000 cwt. on an area of 21 , 
million acres. If we divide the area into 10-acre f farms, each with a 
family of five to support, 25,770,000 cwt. will be required for balf a 
year’s food, at an average yearly consumption of 550 lb. a head — a , 
distinctly small allowance. There will remain about 104,230,000 cwt. 
to sell at about four shillings and sixpence per cwt., a fair harvest price. 
The cost of production, including rent, of the whole crop (see official 
correspondence in The Times of India^ October 19th) is rather more 
than two-thirds (deducting cartage) of the value of the Avhole crop, or ,, 
about £21,900,000. Deducting tbis sum from the value of the saleable 
surplus (£23,450,000) there remains £1,550,000. Clothes, at one rupee 
a head for half a year, will cost over £1,000,000, and salt £160,000. 
There remains therefore £400,000, or less than one shilling a head. 

But we have yet to provide another half-year’s food, salt, and 
clothes. There are three possible solutions to the problem. (1) each;: 
farm may yield much more J wheat than is estimated, or it may! 

♦ A quarter of wheat costs about 14s to produce (at 14 annas for a bushel ot 
601b.), the price at the railway station being about 19s (or 20s), and the carriage^ 
by cart, being on an average 3s. The margin of possible profit to the grower is, 
therefore, very small. Eailway charges, <fec., for 600 to 700 miles are 7s to 8s, and. 
freight, tfec. to England about 12s. Hence it is obvious that a large part of the profit? 
go to Englishmen, It would be better for India, as a whole, to have a larger, 
supply for home consumption. The exporter profits by ** the exchange.” 

t I have somewhat overrated the average size of farms, which is nearer seven 
acres a family than ten, and a family is very often larger than five persons, as^ 
where there is no poor-relief system, aged relatives have to be supported. If there 
are no stores of grain, the State has .to relieve them in time of famine. The Pamine 
Insurance Eund is the begimiing of the English poor-law principle, and its usually 
demoralizing consequences will no doubt ensue. Sir J. Oaird speaks of its light 
incidence per head. But why produce the conditions that force its introduction ? 
Irish relief-works should be a warning to us. The remedy of emigration is not ^ 
likely to be applicable for years to come in India, though popular education might 
increase the mobility of the people. 

I If we raise the total out-turn, still more if we assume the existence of a second ' 
crop, we must pre-suppose some further outlay, though not equal to that already 
estimated. The cheaper grains are reared less carefully, and a small area of 
valuable crops be worked by the cultivator and family. In the above estimates, 
which are necessarily somewhat tentative, I have allow ' . torage. On 

a ten-acre farm in the Punjab, I think the way in .■ ' ■ ■ lives is as 

follows : — Nine acres yield food crop of some sort, say three wheat, three barley an4l' 
gram, and three coarse grain. Put the average total out-turn at 8100 lb. The culti-r 
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yield a second coarse grain crop, (2) a part of it may yield a 
valuable non-grain crop sucli as sugar, linseed, opium, vegetables, 
indigo and tbe like, (3) tlie cultivator’s family may be balf-starved. 
TVliicbever alternative we accept — and eacb is, I believe, applicable to 
different districts — it is clear tliat tbere cannot be any room for a large 
increase in tlie export of wheat, without seriously trenching on the 
food supply of the country. Wheat may, as recently in the Punjab, 
take the place of barley and gram, the food of the poorest classes, 
but this does not mean a larger out-turn in proportion to the whole 
population but a diversion of food, by the help of the railways, them- 
selves entailing taxation on the well- to- do, from the mouths of the natives 
to those of foreigners. As it is, the wages received by the landless 
classes are said in the case of tens of thousands, nay even millions, 
to be insufficient to supply more than half rations all through the year. 
It is perfectly absurd for English politicians, like Mr. Fowler, to com- 
pare India with America. In India the people are already there, in 
America you want to bring people to the land. Where population, as 
in many parts of India, is as dense * as 500 to the square mile, while in 
America it is only 35 per square mile, even in the thirteen original 
States, it is obvious that all arguments drawn from such a comparisiou. 
are as worthless as analogies applied to our earth by the man in the 
moon. 

The above considerations prove conclusively to my mind that the 
wheat which comes into the market is that part of the total out-turn 
which has to be sold: to pay rent and taxes, and buy clothes, and, if there 
were no railways and no large home-remittancesf to be paid, it would 
remain on the spot, and be there exchanged for services, or stored 
against a year of famine. Hents and land tax might be lower, 

vator and family take at least 2700 lb., the labourer will get in cash or kind another 
1000 lb. This is about the yield of four acres. Clothes and salt-tax will be paid by 
one acre of wheat. The other four will have to provide bullocks’ fodder, seed, plough, 
wells, stores, village fees, &c. The one acre of valuable crop will pay rent and rates. 

* It is" always found in India that density of population, up to three acres a 
family, adds to the fertility of the soil, as dung and night-soil are more carefully 
utilized, but the denser population necessarily consumes more food, and as the 
jungle is cleared, the cattle require a larger proportion of the coarser grains, and 
the ashes of the dung burnt as fuel are not quite as good for the soil as the dung 
itself. The cattle certainly deteriorate from want of pasture. 

t The home remittances by Government now amount to over £20,000,000 a year 
— there are besides the private remittances — and as they are really paid in kind, the 
■ Government of India is directly interested in stimulating the export trade so as to 

' appreciate the rupee. Hence its -v : 1 to those of the litndless classes, 

who wish to keep the food to eat, . ■ ■ ■■ ■ '■ .-en the Government spent more 

on railways and paid its home debts out of capital, there was not the same necessity 
for large exports of wheat *, there was more effective demand for food- Sir C. Gavan 
Puffy has recently pointed out that during the Irish famine of 1846, large supplies 

9 ^ * 
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and would, as well as wages, be perhaps more extensively paid in 
kind, the landless classes would find the price of food lower, and the 
carrying trade would be conducted by the natives, while the weavers' 
would be able to work up the cotton into clothes. The latter might be 
slightly more expensive, though more durable, but pauperism would be 
diminished, and civilization more varied. And, if good roads were made, 
the surplus agricultural population would be able to move o:fi to less 
crowded districts. As it is, railways carry oft the crops, but leave the 
mass of the people behind, and even in time of famine it is by road 
and not by rail that the migration of men and beasts takes place. 

To snm up the chief economic results of railways in India, it 
may be said that they have accelerated the destruction of some of 
its most famous industries, and have thereby thrown upon the already 
crowded soil tens of thousands of weavers, who used to augment the 
agricultural capital ; they have at the same time considerably raised 
the price of food by bringing the capitalist face to face with the 
Indian landless labourers, and though they have, during the period of 
their construction, led for a short time to the formation of a fresh 
wage-fund, yet, when completed, they have left the wage-earners 
tfie victims of higher prices in a glutted labour market.* And 
these great economic changes have brought with them great social 
and moral changes, which are superficially regarded as the signs 
of advancing civilization, hut which, when viewed from wdthin, 
are seen to carry with them the seeds of decay, if not disaster. 
For under the pressure of irresistible forces* the one form of 
organization which had for centuries remained stable amid the shocks 
of chance is beginning to dissolve. Unlimited competition is tearing 
out with its ruthless talons the very heart of co-operative village life ; 
and the Indian Government has in vain attempted to stop its action 
by the aid of rent-laws. This is what the Famine Commissioners 
write : — “ From all quarters it is reported that the relations between 
“ the landlord and the tenant with occupancy-rights are not in a 
satisfactory state, and are becoming yearly more and more hostile • 

of wheat — the potato croj) alone failed — were leaving the country to pay the rents of/' 
absentee landlords. The same occurs in India, as it has to pay a large part of its\ 
home debts in grain. 

♦ Supposing in the next ten years £40,000,000 were spent in opening up some 
Indian districts by railways, though the labourers might for ten years receive more 
wages, at the end they would find a suddenly lessened wage-fund and doubled prices, 
while hand-locm weaving would perish. Then in a year of scarcity gigantic relief 
works would be started, and the landowners would have the land-tax squeezed out 
of them as a poor rate. Who would eventually gain ? Obviously the English investor 
by his guaranteed interest and the Indian Government by its enhanced land-tax, , 
the producer losing by taxation what he gains by higher prices. ■ 
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‘‘so mucli so that a landlord will generally refuse any aid to his 
“ occupancy tenants when they ■ are in difficulties, and will do all 
“ that he can to ruin them and drive them from the land.’^ In short, 
the village land system is getting undermined from two sides, from 
above as well as from below. The smaller gentry, whose superfluous 
members used in old days to And occupation as soldiers, retainers and 
officials, and send remittances home, are now obliged, with growing 
numbers, to live on the rents of their lands, and even to cultivate them 
themselves, thereby making the demand for land still more keen. 
While the bigger land-owners, finding themselves deprived of adminis- 
trative work, have a tendency to live useless lives away from the 
tenantry in the larger towns, and, like absentees* all the world over, 
are, especially where the land-tax presses heavily, becoming rack- 
renters, and so forcing the tenants into debt. And lastly, the soil 
which is the scene of an ever intenser struggle for existence, at times 
actually breaking out into civil war, is itself at the mercy of the 
Supreme Government, which by its land-tax, assessed about every 
thirty years, where there is no permanent settlement, and by local 
cesses imposed from time to time on permanently and temporarily 
settled districts alike, practically enjoys an all-embracing monopoly 
in land, and fixes the reward of labour. As supreme landlord it 
commands the source of all wealth, and as the regulator of the chief 
carrying ti'ade of the country it controls its distribution. It may be 
asserted without fear of contradiction that no Government, since 
history began, ever held such awful powers of life and death. 
Parliament by its abolition of the cotton duties boasts of having given 
India complete Pree Trade. Free Trade, indeed ! when India is bound 
hand and foot and delivered over to the Indian Government and the 
English capitalist to do -with it what they list. At no period, since 
we have any record of Hindu civilization, has India had so little 
freedom of trade in the true meaning of the term. Let us, if we will, 
candidly confess that India is in the position of a conquered country 
and must be treated as such, so far as we dare, but let us at least give 
up our hypocritical talk about the development of its resources as 
tending to the enrichment of the peasantry. The class of natives that 
is most benefited by tbe foreign trade is that of the middlemen, but the 
chief gainers are the English railway investors, the ship-owners, the 

* A recent writer in The Oaleuita Review (Oct., 1883) has pointed out that 
the severe action of the revenue authorities in Orissa at the begiinning of this 
century ruined the old landed gentry, whose land was taken by absentee Bengali 
zemindars, and their place by for ■ ■ ■ ■ ,.;v Hence rents were spent 

outside the district, local works got ■ ■ .*. ;.Bt came the famine of 1806 

on a depleted and inaccessible province. 
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iron -masters and tlae cotton-spinners, and last but not least tlie Indian ^ 
bureaucracy. At tbe annual Financial Statement in tbe House of ; 
Commons we are always told tbat a large part of tbe Indian revenues 
are not taxation but rent, railway receipts, and tbe like. But any one v 
wbo bas carefully examined tbe methods by wbicb tbe land revenue , 
bas been assessed in India will bardly fail to come to tbe conclusion , 
that in many districts, especially where tbe soil is inferior, as in parts 
of Bombay, or where population is dense and there are few openings, 
for non-agricultural occupations, as in tbe IST, W. P., tbe land revenue 
is a heavy land-tax, not to say a rack-rent, and, if rigorously and 
vigorously collected in years of scarcity, may by tbe depletion of grain- 
stores and bullion greatly intensify tbe sufferings of tbe peasantry, by 
turning what might be only a year of scarcity into one of actual famine. 
And as regards railway receipts it must never be forgotten that they 
pre-suppose tbe withdrawal from the natives of all tbe profits and part 
of tbe wages of tbe old carrying-trade, worth many millions a year. 
But surely it is easier for a country to bear a heavy taxation, if it is 
free to accumulate wealth, than a lighter taxation, if its capacity for 
production and accumulation is curtailed on every side. There is one 
thing heavier than any taxation, and that is tbe destruction of industry, 
and tbe forcible diversion of tbe profits of trade from tbe pockets of 
natives to those of aliens. When a Government like that of the ' 
Moghuls encouraged* native arts and industries of every kind, and 
spent its revenues in tbe country, it was easy to raise a large revenue 
from tbe proceeds of such industries ; but when a Government destroys - 
industries and directly sends every year over £20,000,000 out of the 
country, bow can it expect to raise tbe same amount of taxation with- 
out ever-increasing suffering ? Tbe whole burden of taxation is being 
more and more placed on tbe backs of tbe agricultural classes, while 
the land is getting more densely crowded, and in parts, owing to tbe 


* One of the advantages of the East India Company’s rule was its careful 
fostering of native manufactures, especially of the weaving kind, which at one time 
threatened the nascent English manufacturers. This was one of the reasons that 
led to the attacks of the English mercantile world. Since 1858 not only has the 
Indian Government not fostered native industries, but it has actually destroyed , 
some, such as carpet-weaving, by the cheap and debased products of the jails — coarse 
weaving ought alone to he allowed — ^while silver- work has been much discouraged 
by the English import duties. The Indian Government has lately attempted to , 
rectify both the wrongs by appealing to the principles of Free Trade, but the India 
Office in the one case and the Treasury in the other have treated the whole matter 
with eontemj^. Official Papers.) Ireland was treated in exactly the same way 
last century, and ail the people thrown on the land. Hence, as in the case of India, 
the Land Question and Eent Acts. Native architecture is destroyed by the Public 
Works Department and its hideous styuptures. — iSpe article in Calcutta jkeviewy Oct., 
1883, by F. S Qrowse, c.j.e, 
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consumption of manure in tlie place of the old jungle-fuel, and the 
quickening of the cattle- disease hj the salt-tax, is said to he deteriorating. 
It has been asserted by many'people ignorant of the agricultural life 
of India, with its double crop system, its careful irrigation, and its 
laborious cultimtion, that the Indian peasantry require instruction in 
the scientific agriculture of the West, But the more minutely the 
whole subject has been investigated by competent Anglo “ Indian 
ofiScers, the more cleaily has it been shown that the native agricul- 
turist, with his centuries* of traditional experience, has little to learn 
from the teaching of such mushroom growths as Cirencester, Downton, 
and Cooper’s Hill Colleges. Indeed, the whole theory of developing 
the resources of India by Western skill and capital is based on a pro- 
found misconception. A country which either is or will be cultivated 
throughout its length and breadth on the petite culture principle, and 
is possessed of little mineral wealth, holds within itself, if allowed to 
pursue its own methods, all the means for making the best use of 
its natural wealth. All that is necessary for any Government to 
do, is to give every encouragement to its peasantry to invest their 
savings in the land, to foster every variety of industrial enterprise, 
to open up communications by road, river, and sea, leaving the 
natives to conduct the carrying trade as they think fit ; and finally , 
to limit taxation to that amount which is required to preserve peace. 
But instead of contenting onrselves with this humble role, we 
have undertaken to play the part of an earthly Providence. We 
have a second time "attempted to unite the functions of the trader 
and the sovereign, functions which have again and again, since 
the time of Pox’s East India Bill, been declared by the highest autho- 
rities to be incompatible, and have blinded ourselves as to the nature 
of our action by the phrase of improved communications,” forgetting 
the fact that railways are not like roads, open to all the natives for the 
profitable use of their cattle and carts, but are close trade mono- 
polies owned by Englishmen. We have thus been guilty of the most 
drastic kind of State interference known to history, and that, too, in 
the case of a conquered country, where it is impossible for an alien 
bureaucracy, the units of which are continually being changed, to 

* See Sir James Caird’s book, “India: The Land and the People.’’ Also, 
“Introduction to the Gazetteer of Oudh,” by W. C. Benett, now head of the Agri- 
cultural Department in the N. W. P, and Oudh. Also, “ Statistical Papers lielating 
to India,” 185B, and “Beijort on Cotton Growing.” Sir J. Caird ix>ints out tliat 
sugar is a much more paying crop than opium, especially as the ^overnm^t gets 
the larger share of the profits of the latter. But ryots who have once taken advances 
from the Opium Department are practically bound to go on cultivating it. Indigo 
is not so paying a crop as rice except to the planter, who forces the ryot to grow it 
on his own terms. See article in Macmillan^ January, 1884. 
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foresee all tbe consequences of its action. Those who look merely at 
the superficial symptoms of the economic revolution which has been 
brought about in India may declare that the country is growing richer, 
happier, and more civilized ; but those who examine more closely the 
conditions of native society can hardly fail to come to the conclusion 
that in the larger portion* of the Indian Empire the population is 
getting poorer, more unhappy, and less civilized. And the more the 
burden of this growing pauperism is felt, the greater will be the dis- 
content with the Government that has imposed it, and the keener 
the temptation to the country to shake itself free of the heavy foreign 
debt that has been incurred without any demand or assent on its part. 
Can it then be prudent for the Indian Government to listen to the 
clamours of those commercial circles in England that are now urging 
it to increase its borrowings in the English market, and 3mt further 
augment its liabilities ? Conservatives profess to look with alarm on the 
approach of Russia towards India. Are they willing to give her the 
chance of offering a splendid bribe to the natives in the shape of relief 
from foreign debts? Liberals profess to believe in the efficacy of 
Eree Trade and free development. Are they going to force India to 
apply still further the doctrine of Protectionism to the carrying trade 
of the country, and to check the free play of indigenous forces ? And, 
lastly, is the English nation, which wdll ultimately have to pay for any 
blunders in statesmanship, ready to sacrifice its ImjDerial responsibili- 
ties to the demands of individual self-interest ? What India really 
requires is not the development of its resourc'es by external capital, 
but the diversion of its revenues into internal channels. There ought to 
be the most thorough-going retrenchment in the public works and 


* The largest amount of imosperity is to be found either in Bengal, which is 
protected by a Permanent Settlement, or in those districts, whether in the Central 
Provinces, the North-western Prownces, or the Punjab, where the land-tax is still 
low. I might instance Bareilly and Bulandshehr in the North-western Provinces, 
and Eastern Bengal. If the land-tax is much increased in such districts — and the 
Bengal Bent-act may lead to this result even in Bengal — ^there is certain to be a 
change for the worse. A Permanent Settlement for the whole of India is the one 
thing needed, but it must be distinctly vioderate, and made with due regard to 

subordinate rights. It would conduce more than — the stability of 

the Emioire. One of the worst signs of the times ■ '■ drunkenness of 

the peasantry. Whether it be the result of despair, or oi aumiess, or of demorali- 
zation it is difficult to say. Local Option ought to be granted to the village elders. 
As it is, the Government is tempted to regard the growth of its excise as a sufficient 
set-o:ff against the increase of drunkenness. It is not naturally a Hindu vice, 
Bee article by E^Growse, Calcutta Meview. Here again the exigencies of finance 
stop the way of reform. If the working of the Local Self-Government scheme is not 
carefully watched, it will be stifled by the Public Works and Education Departments, 
or starved by the Provincial Government’s small doles. In that case the Local 
Committees will be forced to raise further rates or do nothing. 
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militarj estal)lisliments, and, above all, in tlie borne remittances of all 
sorts, so that tbe country may be able to accumulate capital, now getting 
scarcer year by year. And if in tbe future there is a really popular 
demand for more railways, and native capitalists come forward, as 
they bave done for some of tbe cheaper railway shares, then tbe 
public works policy may be again considered. But it is above all 
things necessary not to give a merely artificial and external stimulus 
to a long-settled status. Historians, whose ideas have been largely 
coloured by those of tbe governing classes, bave depicted in strong 
colours tbe short-lived borroi'S of a popular revolution, but the per- 
manent su-fferings caused by a governmental revolution bave for tbe 
most part been sketched with faint touches. And yet tbe latter type 
of revolution leads to more disastrous consequences than tbe former. 
Tbe vital forces wdiicb in tbe one case are ever working towards a new 
social equilibrium, are in the other case not brought into play till the 
Government is itself overthrown. If India is to escape such a catas- 
trophe, it can only do so by tbe Indian Government and tbe British 
Parliament showing more consideration than hitherto for native wants 
and ways. It is not more science, but more sympathy that is demanded 
of us by an ancient civilization like that of India. This is tbe lesson 
w^hicb may be read up and down tbe pages of British Buie in tbe East. 
All the well-recognized and splendid successes of our countrymen in 
dealing with Orientals are due to tbe observance, and all their less 
knowm, but none tbe less ignominious, failures, are due to tbe breach 
of this principle. Wherever we bave superseded, instead of super- 
vising, native officials and headmen, wherever we have poisoned tbe 
social organism with English reforms, instead of purifying it by tbe 
light of tbe best native traditions, there tbe seeds of dcmoi'alization 
and disaster bave been sown broadcast. The wdsest men in India are 
beginning to recognize this fact, but we in England are still oblivious 
of it, and especially in those where commercial self-interest 

blinds our eyes. Just as the elaborate^ j udicial machinery of England, 

See Tivien" “Calcutta Telegram,” of February 17th: — “A substantial 
grievance, pressing very severely upon civil suitors throughout India, but especially 
in Bengal, has been ably and clearly exposed by tbe Chief Justice. In a Minute 
submitted to tbe Government, Sir liichard Garth argues, first, that as a 
matter of justice to suitors tbe tax on litigation should be considerably reduced ; 
and, secondly, that the form in which the tax is imposed — namely, by an 
ad valorevi stamp fee on the institution of the suit— is both unwise and inconvenient. 
He shows that while the cost of Civil Courts in Beaigal is estima^d at SS,96,066 
rupees annually, the total revenue to the Government from th.o stamp-fees charged 
on civil suitors in the provinces is nearly double the sum exj^mded. Ami by an 
examination of the figures fur the whole country, he i>roves that the civil suitors 
in India are now made to hear the burd n, imt only of the Civil Courts, but of all 
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and ilie individualistic land-tenure system of England have been 
imported into India, so have vre pressed, and are now pressing on 
India our methods of carriage in the shape of railways, without ever 
asking ourselves whether the material and social conditions of Indians 
agricultural life are such as to make them desirable.* Indeed, the 
very argument adduced for pressing them on India, through the 
guaranteed aid of an alien Government, is that the natives are not 
able to equip themselves spontaneously. But the very fact of their 
inability may be the clearest proof of the absence of any real 
need. Let us, before it is too late, take to heart the wise words of 
Goethe : — 

Nothing is good for a nation but that which arises out of its own 
“ case and its own special wants, without apish imitation of another, since 
“ what to one race of people of a certain age is a wholesome nutriment, 
may perhaps prove a poison for another. All endeavours, therefore, 
to introduce any foreign innovation, the necessity for which is not 
“ rooted in the core of the nation itself, are foolish, and all premedi- 
tated revolutions of the kind are unsuccessful, for they are without 
God, who keeps aloof from all such bungling.^'f 

Mr. W.MAETIN WOOD: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
I must say that most of us here, if not all, will agree that this is a 
very valuable paper. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Connell has gone direct to 


the Criminal Courts also ; besides contributing a surplus of about £100,000 for the 
benefit of the general public. The injustice of this is self-evident, and in many 
instances the present system amounts to an absolute denial of justice to the poor. 
The -whole subject clearly demands careful and early consideration.” 

* The following information is given by a recent Times^ Calcutta telegram : — 

“ An official note on the subject of rupee loans, written by Mr. Westland, Comp- 
troller-General, has been published in The Calcutta Statesman. The practical e:ffect . 
of the document is to show that by attempting to borrow in the Calcutta market 
instead of in London, the Government has thrown away a sum of £7,000,000 
sterling out of £26,000,000 borrowed in the last ten years. Mr. Westland proves 
by figures that there is very little absorbing power in India, that the small margin 
in India is used only to tide over the time that intervenes between the issue of a 
loan in India and its gradual passage to England, and that India has been really 
depending upon the power of England to absorb her rupee loans, a power which 
unfortunately is beginning to fail. A more powerful or more teUing indictment has 
seldom been brought against recent Indian financial administration.” 

t “ The Wisdom of Goethe,” by Professor Blaokie. Mr. Eowler speaks of clumsy 
old bullock traffic by the side of cheap ” modern railways. He forgets that manure 
and milk are not yielded by an engine-^a very important advantage for the 
peasantry — and that a bullock can be used in the field as well as on the road. 
Why should th^ Indian Government guarantee the English rather than the native 
carrying-trade ? Why not give bounties to bullook^drivers and boatmen ? The 
only answer is that they cannot make themselves heard in the British Parliament. 
When the Indian Government lately talked of giving a guarantee to a Bengal iron 
company, the English iron-masters were up in arms. 
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the sources of inforinatioii ; and thongii he may, in some instances, 
have drawn inferences with which we shall not agree, his course is far 
better than mere guess-work, and far better than the assumption 
which we so often hear, that what has been done with a good motive 
is necessarily the very best that could he done. He has applied that 
invaluable precept, “ Put yourself in his place,*' as far as he could to 
the Indian people. On page 93 of the paper, Mr. Connell speaks of 
the essential conditions of our present method of administering 
‘‘ Indian affairs.” I submit it is not so much administration that is 
in question ; we ought rather to speak of the essential conditions of 
the relations between a dependent Eastern country and alien W estern 
rule. On page 96 he speaks of increased home remittances, and he men- 
tions that one-third of the heavy loss by exchange is due to payments 
made to railway investors ; but we must contend — though, perhaps, I 
am rather anticipating — ^that those railw^ay payments are at least 
remunerative to some extent It is the other two-thirds which are 
simply a dead payment without any commercial return whatever — the 
payments for old debts, for pensions, and such like. Again: he says, 
on page 10?, If there were no railways, no home remittances to be 
‘‘ paid, the revenues would remain on the spot,’* Just so ; but that 
could not be under the conditions of a foreign dependency. Then, at 
page 110, Mr. Connell gives the home remittances at 20 millions a year. 
That is not quite correct, as you will see from the current budget state- 
ment, a summary of which appeared in the newspapers yesterday. The 
official remittances for the year are 16| millions, though the payments 
of the total remittances account are much larger ; but then several 
millions are set o:ff on the other side, as you will see in the account 
of ‘‘Home Charges.” The total annual disbursements through the 
India Office are 30 millions ; but then there are the receipts on this 
side. But with regard to that there is the fact that these remittances, 
including large private remittances, are a real and wholesale transfer 
of the revenues and annual produce of India. That is the subject 
Mr. Connell brings out, and which, in discussing Indian questions, is 
constantly kept out of sight. I have myself, year after year, tried to 
bring it to public notice ; and I may just point out that, in the first 
number of your JouRjSTAL last year, there is a valuable paper by the 
late Sir George Wingate, in which the argument of Mr. Connell is 
stated in distinct and scientific form. It would be exceedingly useful 
for those who are interested in this great subject to refer back to that 
valuable memorandum, that was written at a time when Indian trade 
was much less than it is now, and the transfer of resoni*ceff was com- 
paratively small. I must confess, as Mr. Connell brings out these 
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facts — tliis ‘^skeleton in tke closet,” so to speak — I feel almost appalled 
myself. It is not that ike facts are altogether new ; one becomes 
inured to those things in course of time; but I cannot help feeling 
the discouragement that a consideration of these facts must give to 
any man who sincerely wishes to know what England can do for 
India, It may cause great discouragement in the minds of many who 
come to discuss this matter for the first time without being so well able 
to take account of those other considerations which you, Mr. Chairman, 
and others have present to your own minds. But we should not give 
way to this feeling of despondency. (Hear, hear.) We must try to 
deal with the facts such as they are, and Mr. Connell is to be thanked 
for bringing forward many of them. But let me observe at ]}age 96 
he puts the conclusions of Mr. Goschen's Committee the wrong way 
about. That Council did not find that it was the increased remit- 
tances of the railway interest which caused the fall in silver, but the 
cessation of the supply of railway caintal ; and, if you remember, the 
solution which I ventured to offer for that was the supply of more 
capital, but on different conditions and under very different regula- 
tions. How coming, so to speak, to the crux of Mr. ConnelFs paper^ 
as to whether country roads and bullock carts (to put it roughly) are 
better than railways, there is an illustration furnished in that 
interesting speech delivered by the jDresent Governor of Bombay, 
Sir James Eerguson, two or three weeks ago on the opening of the 
South Mahratta Bailway, or rather of the junction of the South 
Mahratta Bailway at Poona. That railway is one that I consider 
a very unfavourable example, and therefore the comparison puts 
Mr. ConnelTs argument as strongly as possible. That railway is to 
run through the Eastern Deccan, taking the produce all the way round 
hy Poona to Bombay, though some portion of it would go south to 
Goa. I have just taken out the figures which Sir James gives, and 
the comparison between cost of cartage by road and that by railway 
from Sattara thence to Jamkhundi, down to the nearest point of the 
sea coast, may be thus set out : — 


Erom 
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ty 
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As His Excellency went on to sliow, any reduction of these cartage 
charges amounts to a premium upon the industry of the Byot and 
‘‘ the lightening of his burdens.” But against that Mr. Connell puts 
the increased taxation entailed by payment — not of the interest on the 
railway capital, nor even on the loss by exchange — because, as you 
know, those charges, under his hypothesis, must be included in the 
railway charges — it is such taxation as arises under that old bill of 
accumulated interest, 37 millions which Mr. Connell i^uts down at 
page 96, which I admit is torn authentic records. It would require an 
actuary to compare the incidence of that taxation, on these lower 
costs hy raiiw'ay, accurately ; but we cannot suppose that such 
taxation can at all approach the difference between those rates on the 
cartage and the rates by railway vrhich, according to Sir James’s 
figures, come to 10, 18 and 20 Rs. a ton respectively. It is not likely, 
therefore, that the large obvious saving to the credit of the railway 
system even, as I say, under this unfavourable example, as I think it 
is, can be swallowed up hy Mr. Coimeirs item of extra taxation. (Hear, 
hear.) Sir James, in the course of his speech, vainly tried to avoid the 
consideration which ought to be much more frequently borne in mind 
amongst our railway friends, that railways cannot make corn grow, 
(Hear, hear.) He referred to it, but he shied at it. But I am glad to 
see that he went on to point out what has been done in the same 
district by irrigation. He says that in the course of a year or two 
there will he something like 400 square miles brought under the 
influence of irrigation. There you have a means of increasing the 
food of the people, and— as Mr. Connell wishes — you have, hy means 
of these water- works, the resources of the country turned into its 
internal service. (Hear, hear.) After all, as I said before, the paper is 
an exceedingly important one, and one that requires to bo considered 
well by many of our friends who have indulged in these optimist 
views of Indian affairs — some whom we know ai'e so prominent, as our 
own President, Sir Richard Temple, for instance. In view of that, 
this broad view" of the matter in the quotation that Mr. Connell 
gives from J. S. Mill’s important petition of 1857, that eminent 
man’s warning, still holds good ; but wuth this difference, that in these 
days we have more inibrmation, more publicity, so that private 
interests and class interests cannot overcome pnblic interests so easily 
as was the case in former times. If those whose only care is the public 
interest — w"hicb this Association in particular is iiitendj^'d to represent 
— will but exert themselves to see that the public interest and the 
direct interest only of the people of India are considered in the large 
transactions which Mi*. Connell seems to think are still pending, all 
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may yet be well. Mr. Connell speaks of tlie eiffect of an alien 
bureaucracy tending to tb.wart any benevolent intentions there may be 
in our Government. I^ow, I don’t tbink it is so mucli any personal 
interests of bureaucratic administration, but it is this inevitably adverse 
condition : Ton have India dependent on a foreign country and bound 
to pay this large amount year after year, and the only question is how- 
to overcome that difficulty ? After thinking over the matter most 
seriously through a long course of years, and feeling as strongly as Mr. 
Connell can do on the subject, I came to the conclnsion which I set out 
fully in my paper last year, that the only way to do this is, that we must 
go forward courageously and apply the great capital of Europe and 
our modern knowledge— and whatever we may think of the philosophy 
of India, our knowledge of material things is much more effective as 
regards productive purposes — we must, I say, do that with reason, 
with judgment, and far more carefully than we have yet done. With 
regard to what Mr. Connell says about the Indian Council transacting 
its important business behind the screen and without publicity, no 
opportanity should he avoided of pointing out how much is missed in 
that way. (Hear, hear.) I am satisfied that if the doings of the Indian 
Council conld be brought more frequently and periodically before the 
notice of the public, we should get immense light on current Indian 
affairs withont which many of our best men grope in the dark. (Hear, 
hear.) There is as a foot-note — and I woiild just remark, if I may, 
that Mr. Connell’s foot-notes are something like the proverbial lady’s 
postscript, some of them are more important than the text — in a 
foot-note at page 96 he gives a very crude summary of Mr. Westland’s 
note on the wasteful custom of taking up Indian lines in India instead 
of in England. That Minute of Mr. Westland’s is set out in full in The 
Times of India Summary for February 8tb, and anyone who wishes to 
follow the subject may well turn to that. I must confess, having read 
it myself, to some disappointment, that Mr. Westland does not point his 
moral, and show, as his figures plainly prove, the immensely greater 
economy of borrowing in England. Anyhow, he puts down the 
facts, and it will well repay anyone to refer back to that Minute, 
At page 111 Mr. Connell says: All that is necessary for any 

Government to do is to give every encouragement to its peasantry 
‘‘ to invest their savings in the land, to foster every variety of 
“ industrial enterprise,” and so on, and a very interesting passage 
that is. Well,r we must all agree with that, and our authorities are 
doing it — really striving towards that end. (Hear, hear.) I may just 
refer incidentally to the memoranda affixed by Major Baring to his 
last Budget, as showing in the strongest light what pains he and thoso 
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aronnd him are taking to “foster native indnstries/^ and to do what 
can "be done for the "benefit of the masses of India nnder modem con- 
ditions. And this must be “ under modem conditions/’ because we 
cannot spend all the revenues in the, country as the Moguls did ; but 
still we can do so to some extent, as the old East India Company did 
in spite of the very adverse protective system then obtaining in this 
country. As I have said, this paper raises very large questions, which 
demand the careful attention of men of the best thought amongst us. 
It is a great task we have to accomplish : to quote from the American 
poet, I may say, that what we have before us is this : we have to — 

“ Link Fulton’s age of steam, 

With Manu’s age of thought.” 

Mr. EDMUND KIMBER : Mr. Chairman, I should think that if 
the views stated in that paper were those generally to he adopted in 
this country the reading of this paper would be little short of a 
calamity. Not only, I think, are the views stated in this paper moat 
erroneous, hut they are founded upon assei'tions which simply have their 
own strength for their basis. Now, first take one for example. On the 
111th page we have this : “ All that is necessary for any Government 
“to do is to give every encouragement to its peasantry to invest their 
“ savings in the land” — that we do at present ; “ to foster every 
“variety of industries and enterprise” — that we do at present; “to 
“ open up communications by road, river, and sea, leaving the natives 
“ to conduct the carrying trade as they think fit” — that, at any rate, if 
we did not do in times past we are doing now ; “ and finally to limit 
“ taxation to that amount which is required to preserve peace that 
we do at present. But what does Mr. Connell say further on? 
“ Instead of contenting ourselves with this humble roZe we have under- 
“ taken to play the part of an earthly providence.’ I entirely join issue 
with that assertion. I say there is not the slightest foundation for 
it. Again we read : “ VTe have a second time attempted to unite the 
“ functions of the trader and the sovereign, functions which have 
“ again and again, since the time of Eox’s East India Bill, been declared 
“ by the highest authorities to he incompatible, and have blinded 
“ ourselves as to the nature of our action by the phrase of ‘ improved 
“ communications/ forgetting the fact that railways are not like roads, 
“ open to all natives for the profitable use of their cattle and carts, hut 
“ are close trade monopolies owned by Englishmen.” What stability 
is there in an assertion of that kind ? Hoads not open to every- 
body 1 
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Mr. CONNELL: May I explain; the word which ought to be 
italicized is “ profitable.” 

Mr. KIMBER : Open to all the natives for the ])Tofitahle use of 
their cattle and carts.” What diiference does that make ? I should 
have imagined that, at any rate, the railways could carry their cattle, 
if they chose to pay for them. The fallacy underlying the whole of 
this has been slightly touched upon by Mr. Martin Wood, and that 
is this. It is supposed that the capital of this country is forced 
upon India, India being an unwilling borrower. Now let us calmly 
consider whether India is an unwilling borrower. Let us compare 
the system of obtaining loans for railway puiposes in this country 
with that of other countiues. Now, Russia has come to this country 
to borrow money at a much heavier rate than India, and who can say 
that English capital has been forced uinon Russia ? Russia, at any 
rate, has been in the position of being a chooser of the countries from 
whom she wdll borrow money ; she can go to England or America, or 
any other country if she chose. What is the consequence ? Russia 
has built most of her railw^ays wdth English capital, and now after 
years of building in that way the Russian people ai-e positively coming 
into the English and French markets for the puipose of baying up 
Russian raihvay stock. What does that show ? That in ycai‘S 
gone by the Russians as a Government could not build their 
railways themselves, so they got them built witli English capital, 
and then after the stock w^as created the Russians themselves, finding 
it such good stock, have come into the English market to buy’- it 
piecemeal. Now that has occurred with Italy ; it has also occurred 
with America, and at this time, week after week, Americans are 
in our London Stock Exchange buying their own railway stock to 
the extent of many hundreds of thousands a w^eek. What does 
that show ? It shows that even in the United States, in years gone 
by, they found that the English money market has been a cheap one 
to borrow in ; and that having constructed their railways and created 
their stock, they now come into the English market and buy it piece- 
meal. Now, what didfference is there between the way in which the 
Russian Government has borrow^ed, or the Italian Government, or the 
United States Government, and the way in which the Indian Govern- 
ment has borrowed ? The difi’erence is this in favour of India, that 
whereas the Indians themselves could not borrow nearly upon the 
terms available for the Italians, the Russians, or the United States 
.^Government, they positively have got the credit and the backing of 
the British Government to enable them to come into our markets and 
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enable tbem to borrow money at SJ per cent. Is not that a boon ? 

Is tbe Government to be decried becanse it enables Indians to do 
that ? Why, they appreciate it to sncb an extent tliat even tbe 
individual proprietors themselves are, to my personal knowledge, 
coming to tbe city of London and attempting to borrow money at a 
very mncb less rate tban tbey could in India itself. Supposing any 
Individual in tliis room could say, “Obi in London I cannot get 
“ money at less tban 3^ per cent. ; if I go to tbe United States I can 
‘‘ get it at 3 per cent.’’ Is tbat to tbe disadvantage of Englishmen ? 

Is it an advantage or not to tbe native Indian whether tbe Govern- 
ment interferes with him or not to be, able to come to this country 
mid borrow money upon bis landed estate at 5 per cent, instead of 
jiaying tbe Indian usurer 10 or 12 or 20 per cent. Who has tbe 
advantage of tbat ? I should think tbe Indian. What does it 
matter wbei*e tbe money comes from so long as be gets it cheaply ? 
Uow, there are several cai’dinal errors made throughout tbe whole 
of this paper. Look at page 108. Mr. Connell says, “ If good roads 
“were made . . Well, I have no doubt whatever that good roads 
are being made ; but I also have no doubt that when hir. Connell 
becomes Viceroy of India we shall have very much better roads. 
(Laughter.) But mark the fallacy of this statement; look at the 
inconsistency of it with that which comes after it : “If good roads 
“ were made, the surplus agricultural population would be able to 
“ move off to less crowded districts.” Why, if railways are made, 
cannot they move at a little quicker pace ? He says, “ As it is, rail- 
“ ways carry" off the crops, but leave the mass of the people behind.” 
Tbat is very funny — ^tbat these machines which move so quickly should 
move the crops but should not be able to move the people ! Tbat is a 
most extraordinary statement. Then there is this ; “ In time of 
“ famine it is by road and not by rail that the migration of men and 
“ beasts takes place.” How, that is true to this limited extent : take 
tbe case of the Orissa famine, in the proceedings for the relief of 
which my brother, who is now in Calcutta, took part. There it is 
perfectly true tbat the people did die by thousands on the road-sides. 
But why ? Because they could not get away quickly enough. If 
there had been railways, they would all have been got clear off, and , 
there would have been no famine — at any rate tbe grain would have 
gone into that district, and the persons who did not choose to live 
in that district would have gone into districts where grpn was more 
plentiful. Then be says, “ Tbey have at tbe same time considerably 
“ raised tbe price of food by bringing tbe capitalist face to face with 
“ tbe Indian landless labourers.” Well, I suppose if they have 
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increased tlie price of food, they hay© also increased the power 
of the Indian inhabitants to pay for it. It is a very cnidons thing 
that the price of food should rise when money does not become 
more plentiful. I should have thought the two things went 
together. Then they were led for a short time “ to the formation of 
a fresh wage-fund, yet, when completed, they hay© left the wage- 
earners the yictims of higher prices in a glutted labour market.’^ 
ISTow the whole expeiience of those who have been concerned in the 
construction of railways has been this : that it had carried of£ the 
surplus population from one part of India to another where there has 
been no surplus population — it has possibly preyented the glutting of 
the labour market in di:fferent parts of India. Then we have some 
extraordinary statements on page 109. For instance, ‘‘ Let ns, if we 
will, candidly confess that India is in the position of a conquered 
“ country, and must be teated as such, so far as we dare ; but let us 
“ at least give up our hypocritical talk about the development of its 
resources as tending to the enrichment of the peasantry/' Well, 
does not the development of the resources of any country enrich its . 
inhabitants ? I should have thought so ,* at any rate we Englishmen 
have been under that delusion for many years past. We have been 
endeavouring to develop the resources of this country fast enough, 
and I hope the development of the resources of this country and of 
India, too, will go on as fast as possible. Mr. Connell makes a great 
mistake in supposing that the Indians themselves are not individually, ‘ 
without the slightest assistance or interference from the Government 
whatever, at the present moment making a tremendous stir throughout 
the length and breadth of India. That is the most recent intelligence. 
You find it in the editorial remarks of the most conflicting editors in 
India. I remarked it in two papers received by me just recently, 
The Statesman and The Unglishnan, 

Mr. CONNELL : English, not native papers. 

Mr, KIMBEE : It is most remarkable that although both 
those editors are ready to tear one another to pieces, yet they t*" 
do agree upon this that there is an extraordinary commotion ' 
throughout India on the part of the natives independently for the 
purpose of developing the resources of the country. So that is quite clear 
that at any rate at the last moment English enterprise is beginning 
to make a deep impression on the minds of the Indians themselves, 
so as to encourage them to go on independently. Now we have some 
ma^ificent political philanthropy on page 113. “ Historians, whose 
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ideas Lave been largely coloured by those of the governing classes, 

Lave depicted in strong colours tLe sLort-lived horrors of a popular 
“ revolution, but tLe permanent sufferings caused by a governmental 
“ revolution Lave for tLe most part been sketched with faint toiicLes.” 

Mr. MARTILT WOOD : Hear, Lear. 

Mr. KIMBEB : I suppose Mr. Martin Wood is the authority for 
this (laughter) ; but is not it extraordinary that our friend Mr. 
Connell says that it Las been sketched with but faint touches. 
Why ? Because there has been nothing to touch. History cannot 
record anything but that •which happens. I should like to know "vyhat 
you expect of a historian. Do you expect him to show sometliing 
from his imagination ? I should think this j that all you want the 
historian to record would be current events. He says, “ Yet the latter 
“ typo of revolution leads to more disastrous consequences than the 

former.’’ 

Mr. MABTIH WOOD : Hear, hear. 

Mr. KIMBEB : Well, that is a very fine platitude, but as yet I have 
not found it verified in history. I have yet to learn that the present 
Grovernmeiit system in India will lead to such disastrous consequences 
as tlio systems of such Governments as India had in the past. I believe, 
with Mr. Connell, that it is by no means a perfect Government.^ I believe 
that this is a most imperfect Government ; but I do not believe for a 
moment that it deserves the wholesale condemnation which Mr. Connell 
gives it here. JSTow, with regard to Mr. Conneirs figures, I have in my 
hand a State paper which lias been recently issued by the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Colonel Trevor, under date the 4th of January, 
1884. Mr. Connell tells us that the interest which has been paid by 
the Government on behalf of the railways is lost sight of. How, here 
is a State paper which conclusively proves that it has not been lost 
sight of. Here this gentleman, by order of the Government, goes into 
the whole of the figures with which Mr, Connell starts, and, including 
the interest which has been paid by the Government on account of 
these guaranteed lines, he reduces it to this : that they pay altogether 
3*90 per cent, on the capital outlay, plus the balance of interest 
charges, plus the premium paid to the East Indian Bailw^. What is 
clearer than that ? I should like Mr. Connell-throughout the whole 
world, including Italy, Bussia, the United States, and Prance— to 
point to a single country where railways have been so profitable as in 
India. They have certainly not been so profitable here in this country^ 
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Wo liavB spout millions and millions of money. We liaye taxed our- 
selves (by Tvay of speculation, it is true) in the hope that we should 
get some return ] but how many millions of money are there in this 
country invested in railway stock that do not return one per cent. ? 
We had a very good statement the other day from Lord Brabourne, 
which was published in all the newspapers, showing distinctly and 
clearly how that something like seventy millions sterling of English 
railway stock does not pay one single penny per cent. Why is that ? 
Why, it may be asked, have Englishmen voluntarily taxed themselves 
to that extent only to get nothing ? Eor this reason : not because 
they put their money into railways as a railway investment, but 
because of the subsidiary advantages — the advantage of increasing the 
value of land, the advantage of increasing the trade of certain districts, 
the advantage of transferring the surplus population from one part of 
the country to another. That has heeii going on silently and stead- 
fastly in England for years and years ]3ast. That is the reason that 
the Americans make their railways. They do not invest their money 
in the railway qua railway only, but railways are made for the sake of 
the laud, for the purpose of increasing the value of the land. And 
what- is it that political philosophers, I mean true political philosophers, 
put forward with regard to India ? They say, above and beyond the 
advantages of the 3*90 per cent, (and this is not considered by those 
persons who take the antagonistic view of Mr. Connell), that it 
increases on the average the value of the land by the side of the 
railway three or four hundred, per cent. ISTothing could be a greater 
condemnation of the views taken by Mr, Connell than the views taken 
throughout India at the present moment both by natives and 
Europeans ; and I think nothing can justify the Government more in 
their policy at the present moment of getting a Committee of the 
House of Commons to sit in order to bring about, not the diminution of 
railway enterprise, but its very much greater extension. (Heai', hear.) 

Mr. A. K. SETThTA ; Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I 
have read Mr. Connell’s paper with great interest, and I believe whatever 
may he said about its merits, and although it has met with a slashing 
attack from the gentleman who preceded me, it has certainly beeik 
prepared with great pains and study. I am not insensible to the great\ 
and manifold advantages of railways in developing the resources of a 
country, bifb I believe that railways pushed on at high-pressure are 
perhaps too much of a good thing as regards India, Perha2}S it may 
not be quite advantageous to the country because it simply sinks the 
^country more into indebtedness, when the Government borrows money 
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for making railways, and it may not at tke same time be beneficial to 
tbe investor of the money. But whatever might be said about the 
want of railways as being one of the causes of poverty in India, I 
believe it is not the principal cause. If want of railways were the 
principal cause of the misery and the poverty of a people, I believe 
that London would be the last place in the world where we should hear 
such complaints. Therefore, although as I have said, I am not 
insensible at all to the great advantages of railways, I am inclined to 
agree a little with the writer of this paper. The chief complaint, and 
to my mind the most fatal complaint against the English Government 
is the very costly and expensive machinery at present adopted in 
governing India. It is the more condemnable because it is quite 
unnecessary, “ It neither blesseth him that gives, nor him that takes.’* 
It is as Mr. Martin Wood pointed out, a great fallacy to suppose that 
India is a rich country, and certainly the fact that India is, as Mr. 
Connell points out, getting poorer and not richer, is one that requires 
the gi’eat and careful consideration of those optimists. If one may be 
permitted to speak about current politics, I may say that I saw the 
other day in some of the Indian papers the Administration Heport 
of Calcutta for the last year, in which the Lieutenant-Governor has 
said that although the Indian press is on the whole improving in 
its tone, there is still great room for improvement. That of 
course I myself would concede, but at the same time he adds that 
there is still a jaersistent perversion of the views of the Government as 
reflected in the Indian press. Well, I quite believe that there may 
be great room for improvement in the tone of the native press, but at 
the same time, if the Lieut.-Govemor had been more impartial he 
might have told us of the utterances of the Anglo-Indian press during 
the last year. However that may be, I do not -wish to touch upon it 
here, and do not wish to detain you much longer. It shows, as Mr. 
Connell very properly puts it, that more sympathy and less of science 
is really what is wanted in India. I feel that Mr. Connell’s paper 
comes very opportunely at this moment, coming at a time when the 
Bailway Committee is holding its deliberations, and also more particu- 
larly opportunely as Mr. Slagg’s motion on India is expected to come 
on to-day in tbe House. Let us hope that that may accomplish the 
good foretold by its friends. Let us hope that the English people 
will become more alive and more sensible to their responsibilities in 
the East, and will rise to a sense of their duty, and devote more 
earnest attention to the progress of Indian afeirs. 

Mr. P. H. BAGEHAL : Mr. Chairaan, — I hope by this tim® 
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the meeting has recoyered from the e:Eect of the speech which was 
delivered from hehind me [by Mr. Kimber]. One cannot imagine 
that that gentleman was ever wrong in his life. He has, I think, 
brought the “cock-sure” method of argument to an , exact science — ■ 
(laughter) — and if we were to believe ail that he said I think that 
poor Mr. Connell might retire at once without even attempting to 
make any reply. But I have confidence in Mr. Connell because I 
think he has brought forward in this paper principles which wdll 
probably find their way into the public press, and will be discussed 
with very much more attention than has been given them by the 
gentleman behind me. Mr. Himber made one remark which I will 
answer at once. He said that in England they had been accustomed 
to believe that the development of the resources of the country tended 
to the enrichment of the peasantry. I would ask him what he says to 
the case of Ireland. We may presume that he knows something of 
the Government of Ireland during the last 100 years, and I would ask 
him whether he approves of the system of Government which has been 
carried on in that country, and whether "it has tended to the improve- 
ment of the j)eople. I am very glad to see that Mr. Connell has put 
in the very forefront of his pvaper an imio eachment of tho so-called 
system of free-trade which I am pleased to see is beginning to be 
somewhat decided in this country. I have no doubt that the gentleman 
behind mo (Mr. Kimber) is one of the staunchest upholders of the pinsent 
system of one-sided Eree Trade : I know it ; and he does not deny it. 

The CHAIE.MAH : I must ask you, Sir, to address your remarks 
to the subject under discussion. It is not customaxy at these meetings 
to allude to individuals. 

Mr. BAGEHAL : Then, Sir, I must apologize for alluding in debate 
to the observations of tbe gentleman who spoke just before me — 
which I believe is not an unusual thing to do. However, what is most 
important in this paper is the impeachment of Eree Trade. I -will 
quote the remarks of Mr. Conuell because I think they are most , 
important.’ “ It may be asserted without fear of contradiction that 
“ Government, since history began, ever held such awful powers ofV 
“ life and death. Parliament by its abolition of the cotton duties \ 
“ boasts of having given India complete Eree Trade. Eree Trade, 

“ indeed ! w^en India is bound hand and foot and delivered over to 
“ the Indian Government and the English capitalist to do with it 
“ what they list.” That I think is a veiy remaxkable statement. I 
think there is one answer to the I’emai’ks about railways and the way 
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in wliicli tlie Russians liaye come in and bonglit up Russian railway 
stock wMcli applies to tliat point. The railways which were made 
by English capital in Russia were private undertakings. The railways 
that have been made in India have been made by Government capital. 

I am not an expert, but I am under the impression that they 
were made by Government for Government purposes principally, and 
if so, there is a very large difference between the case which is brought 
forward of Russian railways and that of Indian railways. 

The OHAIRMAH : If you will refer to the j)aper you will find 
that it is not the case, Mr. Connell distinctly points out the different 
descriptions of railways. One portion only has been made by the 
Government, which has been only quite recently. 

Mr. BAGENAL: Of course, Sir, I am glad to be cori’ecfced. I 
think this paper is only a preliminary paper, because it seems to me to 
be lacking in one very important point. Mr. Connell does not bring 
forward any distinct policy, nor state what he a(ivocates should be 
done to benefit the natives. That is the great difficulty and it is a 
difficulty which ho has not attempted to meet. I agree quite with 
what he says : that all that is necessary for any Government to do is 
io give every encouragement to the peasantry to invest their savings 
in the land and to foster every variety of industry and enterpi'ise ; but 
how is the Government to do that ? Railways are all very well, but 
when it does not pay to send goods along the railway I do not very 
well see what good the railways are. 

Mr. CONNELL : I deal with that matter in the notes on pages 102 
and 112. 

Mr. BAGENAL : I should like to ask Mr. Connell whether he has 
ever taken into consideration the policy which has been advocated in 
Parliament by Mr. Ecroyd, of bringing the colonies and India into 
closer commercial annexation with the mother- country. I want to ask 
him what he thinks would be the result, for instance in India, upon the 
peasant population there if a new commercial system were established 
by means of which our colonies and India would be given a diifex’ential 
advantage in the import of our food supplie.s, and whether he thinks 
that if a policy were carried out our food gi^owers -would come to be 
our Indian ryots and Australian colonists instead of ct.hei*s who are 
now starving out our industries by protective tarifis. I think if 
Mr. Connell w^ould take that into account his opinion u|>on it would 
be very valuable. I know that some political economists who believe 
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merely in abstract science seem to think that the only ^vay to treat 
those who are on the other side is to call them fools and fanatics. I 
wish Mr. Connell would kindly answer this suggestion, and tell us 
what he thinks of such a policy. To my own knowledge the system — 
whatever be the right name to call it, it may be called fair trade — is 
really growing very largely in favour throughout the country, and I 
want to know wliat eftect it w^ould have more especially upon the 
Indian population. As I have said, I regard Mr. Conneirs paper 
as very interesting, and principally interesting, I think, because it 
impeaches the principles of so-called Free Trade. 

Mr. J. E. BULLEhT-SMITH : Mr. Chairman, —It has all along been 
the principle of this Association, I think rightly so, to be glad to listen 
to what bears on Indian questions, from whatever quarter it may come, 
and however much it may differ from pre-conceived ideas. Therefore 
I think we ought to be thankful to Mr. Connell for having prepared a 
paper which hears upon the face of it marks of great diligence and 
considerable research and trouble on the part of the \vriter. And yet 
I confess I should very much regret if the contents of this paper, or if 
anything at all approaching to it were to go forth to the world, and 
especially to the people of India, as in any degree representative of the 
feelings which are entertained by this Association upon this important 
subject. I began my residence in India under the great Marquis with 
whom you yourself, Sir, were so closely associated, and I confess I had 
hitherto been accustomed to think that perhaps the greatest memorial 
of his truly great career which he left in India was liis inauguration of 
railways. I should have thought it was late in the day for anyone to 
come forward; in fact, I could scarcely have believed that anyone 
could be found to have come forward, at this time of day, to ask the 
question : Are railways a benefit to India ? It is very difficult in the 
course of a ten minutes’ speech to go through a paper like this, because 
the statements in it are very, very numerous, and some of them would 
require very considerable time to refute. There are some of them, 
not a few of them, which, I think had I time, and especially had 
I the materials, I could easily refute. There is one to which I j 
emphatically take exception, and it is this : In speaking of the effect ^ 
of railways past and to come, Mr, Connell says (and he will correct me ^ 
if I state his argument wrongly) that railways have been made and 
will be made, and after they are made they wdll leave the population 
to meet increased food prices with diminished wages. hTow I desire, 
and I would like very much to know where Mr. Connell finds grounds 
for that statement. 
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Mr. COITlNfBLL : In tlie Famine Commissioners’ Feport tlie rise o£ 
food-prices and stagnation ot wages are pointed out, part I, pp. 66-7. 
Wages haTe risen only tiiider very exceptional conditions. 

Mr. BULLEIST-SMITH : I speak from a considerable experience in 
India as a large employer of labour both at the Presidency capital and 
in the Mofiissil, and I state as an undoubted fact that, notwithstanding 
railways, there has been found to be a steady and progressive increase 
in wages. Those who will take the figures of to-day and compare 
them with the figures of twenty-five years ago for coolie wages, the 
wages of the very lowest class of the people, will find the truth of what 
I remark ; and nowhere is this more apparent than in the district 
where single lines of railways have pierced their way, and where 
perhaps it might have been thought that the view of Mr. Connell 
would hold good. If we take Easterii Bengal, where up to quite 
recently we have had but one line of railway, namely the Eastern line 
of Bengal running from Calcutta to Goalundo, if we take that line 
which has been in existence for the last fifteen years, wc find amongst 
the ryots in that part of Eastern Bengal a state of prosperity such as 
they never knew before, and such as is unknown in other pai’ts of 
India, and you will find in refectories of the indigo planter and in the 
great jute mills, wherever you go, a steady tendency to increase in 
the price of labour; again, this is a curious thing, and I mention it 
as bearing a little upon the views of the people themselves towards 
these railway lines of communication. I have observed running 
througliout this paper of Mr. Connell’s a sort of impression that the 
people are having these lines of railway forced upon them. I think 
it is of the utmost importance in Associations of this kind that we 
should endeavour to see what are the wdshes of the people themselves. 
When I say the wishes of the people, I do not use the hackneyed 
phrase, “the dumb millions,” for anyone acquainted with India knows 
that the “ dumb millions ” have no washes at all, or at least never 
express any. I hope some day they will hav^, hut everyone knows that 
at present their voice is not to be heard ; but I am talking of the men 
whonx we are calling upon now to conduct local municipalities and 
so forth. What is the opinion of those ? I had lately before me a 
proposal for a line of railway running through perhaps the most densely 
populated district of Bengal or any other part of India, w^here the road 
is perfectly good at all seasons of the year, bridged throughout ; in fact, 
as good a road as there is to be found in Lower Bengal, a road twenty 
miles in length going from Tarakessur, inHooghly, to near the station 
at Serampore. It struck me that if there ever was a road in Tvhjch 
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people slioiild be content, here is oce. Yet wbat is tbe cry that comes 
•up from that neiglibourliood ? Give us a rail-way 1 we cannot carry 
“ about our produce fast enough; tlie bakri of twenty years ago does 
not suffice to carry for us to-day; we must bare a railway/’ These, 
I think, are matters wbicli bave to be borne in mind, and I hope 
Mr. Oonnell will tbink tbem over and, at all events, see that be is 
quite sure of bis ground before be makes sucb a very vast statement 
as that the introduction and carrying on, and furtherance of Indian 
railways can only be at the cost of the wages of tbe people. To my 
mind the railway system of India presents itself in three lights. Tbe 
first is tbe strategical one, ' and no doubt Mr. Connell himself admits 
that tbe country must be kept quiet, and security jmeserved. You, 
Sir, in 1857, in the midst of your arduous labours in Calcutta receiving 
and forwarding British troops where every company of red-coats was 
so to speak worth its weight in gold. Yon, Sir, and none better, know 
wlmt a lieart-breaking thing it was to you to think that when yon had 
put those men in the carriages for Banigunge on their way to the 
North-West, after they had gone 120 miles at thirty miles an hour, they 
would bave for tbe rest of tbe iourney to go by dakgharry at seven or 
eight. Is it too mucli to say that if we bad bad a railway open from 
Calcutta right up Delhi, tbe whole face of tbe mutiny would have been 
changed ? — it is not too much to say that its duration would have 
been shortened, and its miseries enormously lessened. This line from 
the presidency town to Delhi was no doubt very costly.- It was a first 
experiment, and, is tbe case with most experiments, mistakes were 
made, and great cost was gone to ; yet this line, and similar trunk 
lines which are absolutely necessary for the protection of the country, 
and which enable us to hold it with a smaller military force than 
otherwise we could, these lines it is which mainly swell that volume 
of cost which Mr. Connell so much grudges. Then, secondly, it seems 
to me that we should look at the railway system in connection with 
famines. It seems to me that what Mi*. Oonnell would desire is As 
you were ” in all things, and I think he inclines far too much to 
trust to what he calls the provision which was made in private houses 
for the famine of bygone days. We know enough of the famine of 
bygone days, even by the imperfect data that have come down to ns, 
to be assured that the loss of life was terrible ; and wo know that 
there must have been smaller famines and periods of partial scarcity, 
the sad details of which have not come down to ns. But the case is 
very difierentnow. Everything is known, and, having this knowledge, 
has the Indian Government no duty to make provision against 
famine ? • Will Mr. Oonnell, after the experience of the Orissa famine 
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and tlie famine in Hajpootana and tlie famine in Madras, tell us 
that roads, often impassable for many months of the year, or 
rivers of difficult and uncertain navigation, are sufficient? Can 
Mr. Connell really hold that it would be a fit thing for the Govern- 
ment of India to content itself with these means of communication ? 
Can he for a moment contend that the line running through barren 
Rajpootana is not a wise provision? Can he contend that the last 
partial famine in the north-west would have been met with the celerity 
which prevented its assuming the character of famine, except for the 
facilities of carrying food by rail, and can he doubt that if another 
famine were to happen at Orissa, it would be a fearful reproach to the 
Government of India that we should be obliged to say tbat as tbe 
famine found ns there in 1865-6, so it found us now. What took 
place then ? There were ample stores of food in the country behind. 
There were ample stores of food in vessels on the coast, but the south- 
west monsoon was on : the roads from Midnapore could not be used, 
because the rains were on j and the people died in millions — in hundreds 
of thousands at least almost within sight of food. What would then 
have been tbe value of a milw^ay, such as has been lately projected, 
coming through the central province with feeders running down to 
Orissa and Cuttack. Then, thirdly, looking at the railway system 
for general purposes, I really cannot attempt to follow Mr. Connell. 
I have hitherto been foolish enough to think that if you enable 
people to travel quickly, and easily and cheaply from one i^lace to 
another, if you can bring the surplus of one zillali, and make it 
cheaply and easily saleable in another, that is a good and laudable 
thing to do, and a thing which savours of good government. But it 
seems that I am wrong, and really I have not the time to go into it. 
This I will say with reference to the appointment of this Parliamentary 
Committee: I think that many mistakes have been made in railway 
procedure, and that it wall behove the Committee to be very careful. 
It seems to me that their chief function will be not by any means to 
check or rescind the present meagre expenditure; but to devise a 
vSystem of railways for India; some good and wise system, by which 
we shall not have repeated there wdiat took place in this country, 
wdiere lines are made side by side wdth eacb other, and the general 
weal entirely lost sight of. If this Committee, which is about 
to sit, should recommend to the Government of India a really good 
■system of railw^ays, I still venture to think, with dl defcaence to 
Mr. Connell, that it wall do something towards increasing what 
has so far not been a cui’se, but a great blessing to that great country. 
.(Hear, hear.) ^ 
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Dr. YUSOOD KHAJST (of tlie Panjaub) said lie agreed witb tPe 
preceding spealcer that tbe railways in tlie lower provinces of India 
bad been nsefiil to tbe people there in every way, but the conditions of 
the Pnnjanb and Oude country were altogether different. That was a 
fertile and well-irrigated country, and wheat was grown very largely. 
People who had not been to India generally put all Indians down as 
eating rice; but the people of the Punjaub did not live only on rice. And 
there was this change which had come over those people in consequence 
of the introduction amongst them of Western civilization. Instead 
of tilling the ground, and looking after agricultural interests, the 
ambition was to become railway servants or something else in 
Government employment. Of course, the Indian people could always 
rely on the generous aid of England in times of famine. In a desert 
place like the lower part of Bengal, for instance, railways might be 
beneficial ; but he contended that in a fertile country like the Punjaub, 
where there was already a single line of railway (Scinde, Punjaub and 
Delhi), it was folly to provide further railway accommodation which 
was not absolutely necessary. He . referred particularly to the Oude 
and Eohilcund Eailway, which was now going direct from Allyghar 
through Lucknow via Mogulseria Benares to join the East Indian 
Bail way. That was to afford greater facilities for the ti’ansport of 
agricultural produce ; but the Punjaub people preferred to send their 
wheat and grain and so forth by hackries, and did not require any 
further railways. There was this difficulty about transport by rail. 
The maliajun, who sent his wheat, &c., on to Calcutta or Bombay for 
conveyance to the European markets, fonnd that, in the course of their 
carriage to the port, there was great loss owdng to the trans-shipment, 
the bags were opened and half the wheat, (fee., (fee., gone. That wus 
one great reason -why the Punjaub people preferred the old modes 
of conveyance to the railway. Another reason for their aversion to 
railways was the compulsory powers they had of acquiring land. Of 
course, compensation was given, but generally there was great 
dissatisfaction, and, speaking from his knowledge of the feelings of 
his fellow-countrymen in the Punjaub, he certainly deprecated any 
further railway extension there. The poorer class of natives do prefer 
walking their daily stages, and doing their journey, as they cannot 
afford to pay their railway fares. 

Mr. EDWlBD J. WATHEESTOH said that he was one of those 
who fully agreed with Mr. John Bright, that if a country be possessed 
of a fertile soil, capable of varied productions, and if the people of 
th^ country be blessed with ingenuity for manufacturing purposes. 
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l}ut if, at the same time, the |)sople were found in extreme destitution 
and suifering, the chances are that there is some fundamental error 
in the Government of that country. Pully agreeing with Mr. Kimber 
that Indians who could borrow at 5 per cent, in London would be 
foolish were they to borrow in India at 10, 12, or 20 per cent., and 
also with some of his remarks in reference to railways, he (Mr. 
Watherston) could not concur with him when he took exception to 
the statement in the paper that the railways took the crops and left 
the people behind. It was well known that this was a fact, for the 
•very good reason that the people — ^the masses — ^in India could not afford 
to pay railway fares. There was another point upon which Mr. Kimber 
w’as in error, viz., that the Government fostered every kind of industry. 
He (Mr. ‘Watherston) was in a position to contradict this. The art 
industries of India were dependent to a large extent for their foundation, 
or ornamentation, upon the precious metals. There was another fact 
known to all Anglo-Indians drawing their incomes from India, viz., 
that at present the value of the raw material was much depreciated. 
Is 7id being the value of every rupee. The Indian Government lose 
upon every penny in the depreciated value of the rupee 37 crores, 
77 lakhs, and 960 rupees. Again, in 1886, H.B.H. the Prince of 
Wales intends to hold an exhibition, in London, of the ai*t industries 
of Her Majesty’s Colonial and Indian possessions. Speaking at the 
closing ceremonial of the Fisheries Exhibition, the Frince of Wales 
said : “ With this object in view, I shall hope for the hearty co- 
“ operation of our fellow-subjects the people of India, in order that an 
important section of that Exhibition may be truly representative of 
‘‘ the art industries of that empire.” The point he (Mr. Watherston) 
desired to bring before the meeting was this : India was especially 
gifted in the manufacture of articles composed of the precious metals; 
secondly, there was a depreciation in the value of the raw material 
seriously affecting the currency ; and yet at the same time, such goods 
as he had described were absolutely prohibited for the purpose of 
sale in the United Kingdom. The Government maintained a most 
impolitic tax, and prohibitory laws relating to Hall-marking, He 
considered it important to bring the subject before the meeting when 
a paper was under discussion the object of which was the development 
of the Indian trade. 


The Bev. Dr. WAIKWBIGHT : Mr. Chairman, — ^I ffad no intention 
•of addressing this meeting until I heard the speech of Mr- Bullen- 
Smith, but I think it important to emphasize some of the statements 
he made. He said that if time allowed, and if this were the pr 9 per 
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place, lie could have refuted not a few of the statements made hy the 
•writer of this paper. I think that is a most important thing coming 
from a gentleman of our friend’s experience and lai’ge knowledge. It 
seems to me to he a rather harsh thing to say that of a gentleman w^ho has 
expended so much pains and who has himself evidently shown so much 
sympathy with the ohject, the most henovolent and praiseworthy 
object, which he has in view. I hope, however, that the writer of tho 
paper will not take it as harsh. I should like him to believe me second 
. to no gentleman in the room in my high estimation of the attention 
he has given to the subject, and the facility with which he has placed 
before us in a very lucid and luminous -way the facts that he has 
adduced. But I do not think it is greatly to be regretted (and it 
is only this feeling that has stung or impelled me to speak) that 
Mr. Connell has come to the conclusions which he here advances. I do 
not want to use words so strong as those employed by one gentleman 
(Mr. Kimber) this evening, hut I do think that it would be calamitous 
for the poorer classes of the people of India itself if they should really 
come by any means whatever or at any future time do be possessed of 
the idea to which the writer of the paper has given expx’ession, viz.,, 
that there exists in Great Britain or in the Empire a lack of sym 2 )athy 
with them in their poverty, or any sort of indificrenco towards any 
measures whatever that might he justly and wisely proposed for tho 
amelioration of their condition. He says (on page 109) : “ It may be 
‘‘asserted, without fear of contradiction, that no government, since 
“history began, ever held such awful powers of life and death.” Per- 
fectly true ; but then there is a counterpart to that, which the writer 
of the paper has forgotten to add. It may he asserted wdth equal 
truth that since history began no power holding such authority has 
ever wielded it in a manner so praiseworthy, and characterized by such 
unquestionable i)hilanthropy. I say, and I challenge successful contra- 
diction, that their never was an empire that held such an appanage- 
with such good result ; indeed, no empire ever had an appanage like 
that of India. India is a general word to denote, a population of 
two hundred and fifty millions of people, speaking thirty difirerent 
languages, a country having every variety of produce. And what is. 
said here ? On page 113 there is this: “Wherever we have super- 
“ sededj instead of supervising, native officials and head men, wherever 
“ we have poisoned the social organism with English reforms.” Beally 
I think that thj.s sort of what Thackeray would call “high falutin,” 
is very calamitous. What do you mean when you talk of English 
reforms ? You mean the transition' from the inferior to the superior, 
from a less desirable to a more desirable condition 5 and I should 
think that to accomplish that is not to poison the organism but really" 
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to disinfect it ; instead of poisoning the native organism -witli Englisli 
reform it is pnrif jing it by tile liglit of tbe best native traditions. Wliat 
would bave been the effect of tbe best native traditions ? Wo are 
told liere wbat bistory says about India. Wbat was India before we 
acquired it ? Look at tbe warlike tribes ; see bow tbe strong preyed 
upon tbe' weak ; see wbat internecine dissensions there were. I say 
tbat be is a benefactor to bis species wbo makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before, and I say tbat tbe English acquisi- 
tion of India — or conquest I will call it if you like, as it is called a 
“ conquered country ” in tbe paper — has been, I will say, not merely 
of greater benefit to India than to England, but of unquestionable 
benefit to India itself, and tbat is all tbat it is necessary for my 
argument. There is one other matter I want to draw attention to 
here. On page 108 Mr. Connell says tbat Eor under the pressure of 
“ irresistible force tbe one form of organization which for centuries 
‘‘ remained stable amid tbe shocks of chance is beginning to dissolve.” 
How, if tbe writer instead of saying remained “ stable,” had said it 
continued stagnant, I should bave thoroughly agreed with him. Tbe 
truth is tbat wbat we are doing is sweeping away tbe stagnant con- 
dition and tbe pestilential miasma arising from tbat stagnant condition. 
It was high time tbat tbat stagnation should be broken up ; it has 
been broken up, and with tbe most beneficial results. I presume that 
tbe gentleman behind me (Mr. Bagnall), wbo spoke of Ireland, cannot 
be ignorant of tbe fact tbat it is not tbe fault of successive English 
Governments if certain portions of Ireland are in a backward condition, 
but it is tbe fault oftbe operation of certain forces in Ireland tbat have 
steadfastly and strenuously resisted tbe beneficial enterprises of tbe 
Government. Ob, ob,” and Question,”) 

Tbe CHAIUMAH : I think we are wandering a little from tbe 
subject. I suppose you are alluding to Ireland in order to point out 
some similar circumstances in India ; but I think we bad much better 
keep to tbe question before us. 

Tbe Rev. Dr. WAIHWRIGHT : I thought it quite within my 
province to draw attention to this ; tbat we were mislead when we 
were taken by Mr. Bagnall to Ireland, because tbe conditions of tbat 
country are totally different from those of India. How I only want 
to add, tbat while there is no question as to tbe abiii^iy which tbe 
writer of this paper has shown, there are fallacies sown broadcast over 
its pages. On page 108, bo begins a sentence by saying, If good 
roads are made.’’ Well, are not railways tbe best of roads? In 
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England, and in fact anjwliere else, we cannot keep clear of wkat 
migiit be called the desecration of some of the most picturesque spots. 
It is pleaded that it is in the interests of the rux’al community them- 
selves that you sacrifice the picturesque and ideal beauties for the 
sake of better means of communication ; and I consider that whatever 
is beneficial to the English, or Scotch, or Irish peasant, cannot be 
detrimental to the Indian ryot. Therefore in extending railways we 
are doing the very best thing ; and when Mr. Connell says we are 
doing it in the interests of our own Government, I say no ; it is in 
the interests of our native population. You carry out your works for 
the irrigation of the country in order to prevent the recurrence of 
famines ; why should you not do there what they have done in fact in 
the far west ? A wise government comes and scre-ws the wheatsheaf 
on to the steam-engine, and brings wheat from the far west to the 
population that need it in the east, and take back the surplus popula- 
tion from the overcrowded east away to the bounteous west. Why 
should not you devise similar facilities in India? I have only to add 
that I think the object with which this Society exists, and the object 
it has in view, is a sufficient refutation of the fallacies contained in 
this paper. It is deeply to he regretted that the writer has fallen into 
those fallacies to the extent of violating the pi-overb that says, It is 
an ill bird that fouls its own nest.” I do not like this depreciation of 
English benevolence and philanthropy. There is a growing idea (and 
I hope I am not out of order in saying this) that we should always 
depreciate our own country. I am too much of an Englishman for 
that, and I cannot fall in with it ; and when Mr. Connell says here 
that it is not more science but more sympathy that is wanted, I quite 
agree ; but it reminds one of the story of a Quaker who went about 
soliciting subscriptions for a baker who was in difficulties ,* wdien a 
man said to him, “ I am very sorry he said, “ I am sorry £10 ; how 
much art thou sorry?” I say you must take your science there as 
well as your sympathy. Yon must take all your improved appliances ; , 
and since, in tlie development of the resources of modern civilization, 
the railway bears an essential and prominent part, you must steadily 
and strenuously maintain a policy of railway extension in India. 

Dr. LEITNEBi : Mr. Chairman, — think we are all indchted t^ 
Mr. Connell for his paper hecanse it has given rise to a discnssioni 
from which nipch maybe learnt, and has elicited full and fair opinions 
on both sides of the question.' We shonld be thankful, I think, not 
only to Mr. Connell, but also to Mr. Kimber and the other gentlemen 
who have taken part in this discussion, for assisting in helping on the 
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‘wor’k of tMs Association, wHcli is to discover the whole truth/’ and 
in the service of the whole truth I do not think that anything that is 
in parliamentary language can he considered as calamitous for, 
■ after all, even if not exactly true, it is all assumed to he put forward 
in the spirit of truth, and must eventually help our ohject. Having 
said this, it seems to me that when we either praise the efforts of this 
country in India, or when we deprecate those efforts, our standards 
vary. If you describe all that this country has done for India (and I 
do not suppose 'any foreign country has ever done more for another), 
then you have a great deal to praise. If, on the other hand, you are 
still more sympathetic, and look at what is left undone rather than at 
what has been done, you have a great deal to criticize ; so that really, 
when we complain of the want of sympathy of Englishmen with 
Indians, we put ourselves in the position of those who wish for more 
sympathy, so that even our opponents would agree that wliat we are 
desiring is just. Of course, we cannot have enough sympathy ; we 
cannot have enough knowledge, and as one speaker said very rightly, 
we cannot have enough charity. With thovse three things, sympathy 
which I think is even a greater motive power than knowledge ; know- 
ledge of indigenous customs and languages, and charity certainly 
shown in the practical manner which has been pointed out, we can 
alone be assumed to govern well, but we can never trust to our 
patriotism alone in the investigation of an Indian question or merely 
look back to what has already been done by us for India. I think 
that “ Excelsior ” has to be written on the standards of the best 
and most philanthropic of nations. Coming to the points that are 
mentioned here ; although the construction of railways no doubt 
benefits certain classes, it is in some districts, doubtless, not a benefit 
to certain classes. Whereas the carrying away of the grain from one 
part of the country to another, has had the effect of bringing that 
snpply where it was wanted, it is perfectly easy to assume with the 
Punjauh speaker that it may on certain occasions have deprived that 
one part of its supply. All these things must he taken together with 
place and chcumstances, and of course it also includes the standpoint 
of the speaker himself, his own interest in the matter and his own 
prejudices. I do not mean to say for a moment that his views would 
be completely warped, but his standpoint should be understood and 
appreciated, and I hope generously appreciated. All these things 
have to be borne in mind together. I believe that all the gentlemen 
who have spoken have said something that was true so far as it went, 
and it is only when we get all these statements together that we can 
arrive at the totality of the truth. Then as to the storage of grain. 

11 • 
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It is perfectly true tliat if under the Mogul Empire a calamity like a 
famine had struck a distant province, the absence of speedy communi- 
cations, such as are now provided by railways, would be greatly to 
be regretted, but it is also true that if even under so hard a rule as 
that of Aurungzeb, a famine had broken out within the easy reach 
of the Imperial power, the existing grain-stores would have been an 
advantage. So it very much depends where we apply our remarks. If 
we were to come to what has been recently suggested and what had 
previously been ran down, viz., the storage of grain at the important 
railway centi’es, we might perhaps facilitate English commerce as well 
as enable the natives to go to those great stores. It has lately been 
suggested that this should be done at stations on the Scinde, Punjaub 
and Delhi line. Well, with all deference to the very scientific manner' 
in which Mr. Kimber and others have treated the subject, I consider 
that the truest science is the one that proceeds from within. If you 
proceed on indigenous methods and methods known to the people of 
the country and then develop those in the direction of the spirit of the 
age and of surrounding needs, you do the right thing ; but if you go to 
a country like India and look at it as a tabula rasa, your best inten- 
tions may often fail, and instead of your canals bringing water and 
life to parched districts they may turn up the nitre of the soil and ruin 
a number of agricultural parts which formerly flourished. We must 
constantly, at every moment (if you will excuse my making this 
remark), put ourselves in the position both of learners and of teachers. 
Whatever may be our position in India, there is not one in which 
we may not learn something. Even those who represent the most 
advanced section of mechanical and applied sciences will, if they 
possess an attentive and receptive mind, learn a great deal from the 
ancient methods of India. Our medicine has a great deal to learn, 
our engineering has a great deal to learn. It seems strange that this 
should be said in an European assembly, but I think that those whose 
minds are large enough to be open to the reception of truth from 
whatever quarter it comes, even the most eminent members of the 
profession I have mentioned, will admit that there was much in the 
ancient methods, and there naturally must be, which recommend them- 
selves to our attention and consideration. Kow about the buying up 
of stocks. It has been said that this shows the great credit that India 
enjoys. I am verys orry that Mr. Kimber has left, because he would 
have thrown perhaps further light upon this matter. He would have 
checked some remarks that I am about to make, aud at any rate we 
should have arrived at a more satisfactory conclusion j but I could 
not help thinking that his statement was not altogether proved to my 
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mind, considering tlie present methods of financing in Europe. You 
can huj almost any stock on any Stock Exchange. It does not argue 
a bit more for the prosperity of tbe Turkish loan that you can get 
those bonds at a somewhat better rate at Vienna than you can in 
London. I do not quite see the point Mr. Kimber sought to make. 
Again, he spoke about the Russians coming here to buy back their own 
stock. Well, those purchases sometimes depend on certain commercial 
and other facilities. You buy them where you best can. If there 
were, e.g., great difficulties put in the way of brokers at St. Peters- 
burg — 

The OHATRMAISr : I think you somewhat misapprehend what 
Mr. Kimber pointed out. It was that the Russian Grovernment being 
a poor government, and that being a poor country such as India, the 
Russians in the first instance applied to England to obtain their 
money. Having obtained the money from England to construct their 
railways, they are now benefiting so far by the construction of railways 
that they are coming to England to buy back as it were their own 
stock. 

Dr. LEITHER ; The stock being held by tbe English, it seems 
natural 

The OHAIRMAH : Yes, hut they are obliged to come here in the 
first instance to get the money advanced j and Mr. Kimher says the 
same thing will occur in India ; that Indians are now buying up stock 
which really had been advanced by Englishmen. 

Dr. LEITJSTER : Quite so ; hut not, as yet, to a great extent. 

Mr. COJSrJSTBLL : Certainly not. (See note on page 114.) 

Dr. LBITISTER : Reverting to the Russians, England being the 
most prosperous country and presumably possessing to a far greater 
degree enterprise and commei'cial interests than it may be said 
without disparagement is claimed by Russia, it is reasonable that 
they should come here. It was new to me that the landed pro- 
prietors of India could borrow money here at five per cent. I 
may say that I am well acquainted with the chief of o3r provinces, 
and if Mr. Kimber had only not left, or had left his address, or the 
address of the persons willing to advance money to Indian customers 
at five per cent., I am quite certain that there are many solvent an^ 
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loyal landowners and wealthy cliiefs intiie Pnnjaub and others who are 
occasionally obliged to borrow money at far higher interest than he 
mentioned, and who would gladly 4ah:e advantage of the good offices of 
Mr. Kimber, With reference to the poverty of India, I suppose it is 
not unnatural that some districts of such a vast country should be 
poorer than others. I would only mention this one thing more. We 
must not take every statement quite literally. We must not take this 
passage in Mr. OonnelFs paper, for instance, entirely in its literal 
meaning : Wherever we have superseded instead of supervising 

“ native officials and headmen, wherever we have poisoned the social 
“ organism with English reforms, instead of purifying it by the light 
“ of the best native traditions, there the seeds of demoralization and 
“ disaster have been sown broadcast.” We must take such a passage 
cum granOy or in its fair general sense. There is not the least doubt 
that the best reform if misapplied would work infinite mischief ; I do 
not know that Mr. Connell means more than that. To take a homely 
simile, even the edible parts that compose a pudding may produce an 
indigestible result *, but supposing you have component parts each ot 
one of which is inedible, the result would be still worse. Yet all 
these constituent parts would be good in their place. Dirt is said to 
be matter in the wrong place ; what is one man’s food may be another 
man’s poison ; and why could not reforms work the greatest mischief 
if put in the wrong place ! Nobody can deny that with the best 
intentions we lime often worked very, very great mischief, for instance, 
as Mr. Connell has pointed out, in educational matters. There we had 
an indigenous system ready to hand ; we ought to have developed 
that. There was a minimum of thirty-three thousand schools in the 
province with which I am connected, the Punjanb before annexation. 
I was put on special duty with regard to eliciting these facts. Well, 
the supersession of those schools by the Government school and by a 
bureaucratic department, however much it might, erroneously, have 
been deemed to be a political advantage, does not certainly appear to 
me to have for a better course than to have taken the existing schools 
and to have developed them in the spirit of the age with a view of 
identifying the learned and priestly and land-holding classes with the 
maintenance of Government, so as to closely knit our and their 
interests together, they being the natural leaders of the people. It 
seems to me that a reform from within would have been better than 
ignoring the^existing state of things. (Applause.) 

Mr. A. K. CONNELL: Mr. Chairman , — 1 am sorry that Mr. 
Kituber is not here bGcaii.se ho lias taken us to about every point 
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of tlie Western liemispliere, and spoken of platitudes and pkilo- 
sopliy, and applied Ms experience cMe% drawn from Italy, Russia, 
and America, to India, about wMcb be knows very little. Tbat 
sort of pbilosopby, and that sort of platitude seems to me to be 
■ bardly worthy of much attention, but still I Svill take some of the 
more salient ]3oints 'of Ms address. In the first place let me take 
the question of railway capital and wages, and so on. Sir Orfeur 
Cavenagb and Mr. Martin Wood both say, “ Here you have an 
“ excellent means of communication, as we tliink it, in England; why 
not baye it in India T* But let me point out some of the differences. 
In tbe first place (and this is a point wbicb kir. Kimber ignored) a 
railway di:fiers from a road in that a road is a mere means of com- 
munication, whereas a railway is a means of communication ^iliis the 
instrument of a carrying trade. If you make a road tbrougli a 
particular district, anyone may run Ms carts upon it “ for ^rojltable 
use,’’ as I said. If you have a riyer, anyone may have Ms boat upon 
it, as be may bave bis sbip upon tbe sea. But if you have a railway, 
only those people who possess tbe railway apparatus can run on it, 
and it is a distinct monopoly in tbe sense that a road is not, and tbe 
profits of such monopoly go to tbe people who invest in thati monopoly. 
In the case of tbe Indian railways, tbe investors live in England, and 
therefore all tbe profits on those railways, those monopolies, go out of 
tbe country to England ; they are not distributed in India amongst 
tbe people; they do not go back again as in tbe case of railway 
investments in England, but they go out of the country. Take tbe 
case of tbe wages, too. It is said : ‘‘ But then there is a large wage 
‘‘ fund ; tbe railways eaim so much, and tbey distribute it among 
native workmen.” Ho, I say again. About balf tbe money wbicb 
is spent upon wages is not paid to native workmen, but is given to 
English em;ployes, or sent to England for coals, or carriages, or mils. 

Mr.BULLEH-SMITH: Ho, no. 

Mr. A. K. COHHBLL : I will prove it to you afterwards, if you 
like. How, supposing our English railways bad been built out of 
Erencb capital, and that all tbb profits of our railway system went to 
Erance, and that all tbe iron that was required for their construction 
came from France, and a large part of tbe wages were earned by 
Frenchmen, do yon suppose that there would not be enormous 
difference in tbe economic results of railway construction in England ? 
Sir Orfeur Cavenagb instanced what bad happened in England, and 
said, that if you destroyed tbe tmde of coaches, and so on, you w^oMd 
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liare railways, and the men would find work again there. Yes, I say, 
if the profits and the wages are all distributed in England ; of course 
the men who were in the coaches get a new source of income, and 
people who have their capital invested in the coaches can then invest 
it in railways, hut there is an enormous difference between England 
and India. 

The CHAIRMAN : I do not think I said that. Wliat I said was, 
that each railway gave employment, and that we have double the 
number of horses, and double the number of men now, that we had 
before in the old stage coaching days ; therefore it is extra employ- 
ment. It was not the regular employment I was referring to. 

Mr. CONNELL : Well, it is said that there are more horses and 
carts employed in India now since railways w^ere made than before. I 
doubt the fact. On the main arteries of trade, I doubt it entirely, and 
I would prove what I say from the Eamine Blue Books. {See Part II, 
page 99.) As regards the minor routes I should say yes, there is some 
truth, a good deal of truth in that ; but I maintain that a large amount 
of this traffic along the road, and along the railway, is due to the 
burden of taxation and debt, and is undesirably stimulated. I have 
undertaken to prove it in my paper, and no one to-day has tried to 
disprove that point. I have given a lot of figures, I have shown what 
is the relation between the growing wheat trade and the increased 
taxes, the local cesses, and the like. I have shown that there is a most- 
intimate connection between the two, and unless some one can 
dispute what I say you may have all this grain going along in 
carts more than before, employing more ships and so on, and yet the 
people may be worse off. And what is my proof ? I will quote from 
Dr. Hunter, the editor of The Official Gazetteer of India, What does 
he say ? Does he say that the people are more prosperous ? Does 
he say that the result of this growing wheat-trade is to fill the 
pockets of the natives ? No. He says that there are forty millions 
of natives, chiefly labourers and the poorer cultivators, who only in 
good years know what it is to have half a belly-full daily ; and I say 
that in a country which is exporting food to the extent which India is 
exporting it, even in good years, while forty millions of people — a 
population larger than that of the United Kingdom — are half starved, 
there must be something wrong. We must remember that there was 
a similar case in Ireland during the famine of 1846, when there were 
large exports of wheat at the very time when the masses of the people 
were starving. If any one can disprove that, if any one will show me 
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that these statements of mine are false, I am willing to withdraw 
them, bat no one has tried to disprove them. That is a statement 
made bj Dv. Hunter, a member of the Yiceroy’s Council, and the 
editor of The Official Gazetteer, What does Sir James Caii'd say in his 
book about the Gangetic Doab ? ‘‘ Whatever may be the cause, men 
of experience have seen little improvement in the condition of the 
cultivators j the great expenditure in railways and canals has left 
“ them just as it found them.” Then, in another part of the 
book, I find just the same statement. Is it, then, true that forty 
millions of people are on half commons in good years ? And if they 

so in good years, what happens in time of famine ? The numbers 
must be largely increased, and I say that the wheat or the grain that 
is going out of India during those good years will, when the next year 
of drought comes, be wanting, and we shall not be able to get it 
back. Whatever will be then imported will be imported at double or 
quadruple price, as it was during the last famine. The railways may 
bring it, but if it is too dear for the people to buy it, who is to advance 
the money ? The Government. And what does the Government of 
India mean, but the Indian taxpayer ? 

Dr. YUSOOF KHAH: The poorer class of people can hardly 
afford now to get even a cake of wheat. They can fill their bellies, I 
may say, with a halfpenny- worth of Indian com, which is cheap 
enough, and a bucket of water, and keep themselves for twenty-four 
hours. On this account the poor class could not afford to pay for 
railways, and preferred walking. 

Mr. COHHELL : If that is true, it is one of the most gigantic 
and appalling facts that we have to deal with in the case of India. 
Then comes another question. Have the railways helped to destroy 
the industry of the country ? Has anyone got up and said that I am 
wrong upon that point ? No one ; not even Mr. Himber, with all his 
philosophies and platitudes; and I would undertake to prove, from 
the Famine Commissioners' Report, and from Sir George Birdwood’s 
‘'Industrial Arts of India,” that an enormous wage fund has been 
taken away from India by the destruction of the old modes of commu- 
nication. Sir James Caird points out in his book, and in his Memo- 
randum on the condition of India,” that when and where^those indus- 
tries have been destroyed, our difficulties in famine time are so much 
increased ; the wage fund is gone ; the only wage fund is agricultural, 
and agriculture in the time of drought ceases. Then I take another 
point. If India is to have railways constructed from money borrowed 
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in England,, ilae borrowing is condncted by the Indian Government ; 
therefore the debt is practically forced upon India. It is not like a debt 
incurred by any self -governed country, such as Italy, for instance, or 
ourselves or any of our colonies ; it is incurred by an alien government, 
and I say that it is a very great danger indeed when an alien govern- 
ment takes to borrowing ad libitum. The Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce passed a resolution the other day recommending tliat 
twenty millions a year should be borrowed for the railways. Sir 
Lepel Griffin, who is a great authority on Indian matters, lately gave 
it as his opinion that there ought to be ten times the amount of 
railways in India, that is to say, 100,000 miles of lines. I say it is a 
most dangerous thing for the Indian Government to go on borrowing 
in this way. Then I think Mr. Martin Wood pointed out what ho 
called certain inaccuracies. I think on fui’ther examination he will 
find that they are only very slight inaccuracies, if any at all, especially 
if he takes into consideration the rupee debt at Calcutta, which 
practically forces India to remit more than appears in the public 
accounts. In reality, tbe action of the Indian Government will bring 
the figure, as a rule, up to the sum stated, and especially if we take 
■ into consideration the loss by exchange. Then as regards famines 
and raihvays. I do not deny that during the last famine the railways 
did bring large quantities of food into certain districts, but I maintain 
that those railways had helped to take away food before. These 
peo]3le had grown the food and the food had been exported. They 
were tempted by higher prices and partly pressed by taxation to sell 
their stock, and the railway brought it back, and bi’ought it back at 
a very heavy price. I doubt myself very much indeed whether it is 
more economical for the peasantry of India to buy grain back at the 
present prices during the famine times than it is for them to store it 
up as they used to do in the old days. Here I would say a word or 
two about the famines in the days of the Mogul Empire. Mr. Bulien- 
Smith, as I understand, says that there is evidence of just as mnch 
loss of life in those times as now. Well let us have the facts out. 
I am perfectly willing to be converted by them, but I have not been 
able to discover those facts. I have read through all the Blue Books, 
and I cannot find that there is any distinct evidence of such enormous 
loss of life as took place during the last famine. No doubt there was 
scarcity her^ and there ; but I believe, with a careful adjustment of 
the land-tax to the state of the crops, and with the aid of storage, 
they were enabled to meet those years of scarcity unless pillaged by 
war, and tbe famines to which I have referred in my notes, are famines 
due distinctly to the action of the English Government in India, and 
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are not attributable to tbe results of native rule pure and simple, 
Tben even in those very districts where railways brought food was 
there no loss of life ? Mr. Bullen- Smith quotes the instance of tbe 
INTorth-West Province famine. I was there just after the famine. 
Why, a million and a quarter of people died at the time -of the famine, 
and a million of people died of fever the year afterwards. 

Mr. BULLEhT- SMITH : I mean the last ITorth-West famine, not 
Colonel Baird-Smith’s famine. 

Mr. COHUELL : I mean the last, that of 1877-78. 

Mr. BULLBl^-SMITH : Very few people died in that. 

Mr. COlll'l^'ELL : I beg pardon. I can prove to you out of the 
Blue Book that a million and a quarter of people died. {See “ Pamine 
Commissioners’ Beport,’’ Part I, page 20.) Ton cannot contradict Blue 
Books nor official figures. Then as regards the Madras famine, in the 
same way there was an ©normone loss of life in spite of the railways. 

Mr. BITLLEhT- SMITH : But it would have been very much 
greater but for the railways. 

Mr, CONNELL : I quite agree with yon that the railways took 
food, but the railways have caused taxation in the first place. The 
Madras railways do not earn half their guaranteed interest, and 
therefore have forced the people to sell the food which they might 
have kept against times of famine. If you do. not take into con- 
sideration the taxation in the shape of local cesses and higher salt-tax 
caused by railways, you do not take into account the most material 
point. 

The CHAIBMAN : You are referring to a famine which took 
place before railways existed. 

Mr. CONNELL ; No, I am not ; but I may add I have looked at 
Colonel Baird-Smith’s report on the previous famine of 1837. He 
distinctly puts down a large amount of the suffiering to the excessive 
rigour with which the land-tax was assessed. 

The CHAIRMAN : Do you mean the famine of 1887f 

Mr. CONNELL : There is a report of Colonel Baird-Smith upon 
that very famine some years after {see Parliamentary Beturn, 

12 
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29 of 1862), and lie says tliat it was largely due to tlie badness 
of onr fiscal system. If you will investigate tbe history of the 
famines which occurred before railways were introduced, you will find 
that there is an intimate connection between the collection of the land- 
tax and the famines. The question to be considered is not so much 
how the railways may be able to bring food at an enormous expense, 
but how we can bring about those conditions which will prevent any 
famine at all occurring. As regards the military aspect of railways, 
I admit that we must not overlook the strategical advantages ; hut 
we must remember this, that if you put on taxation for railways, this 
taxation creates a great deal of discontent, and you have the danger 
of an outbreak, especially if the number of people who pass through 
life on half rations ds being continually added to. Then again, during 
any disturbance, it is very possible that the lines of railways would 
not be found so very useful for transporting troops as people imagine. 
No doubt, while India is quiet they are useful for a war in Afghan- 
istan, and so ‘On ; but we cannot be certain that they would be so 
useful in tbe case of a general disturbance in India. What I would 
say, in conclusion, is that it is most important that we should in every 
way consider the native wants and the native ways, and that we 
should not break down their self-reliance and encourage them to think 
they could come upon the Government in famine times. They should 
look ahead for themselves and provide against future years of trouble. 
When it is said that I have offered no remedy at all, I think the 
gentleman who has said that can hardly have read my notes where I 
have made a large number of suggestions. I should like to have 
gone on to answer more fully some of the objections. I can only 
again refer my opponents to the Famine Blue Books ; but I am afraid 
the hour is too late to go into all the points discussed. Certainly I 
cannot see that my main position has been shaken. 

The CHAIRMAN : Ladies and Gentlemen, — Although I am afraid 
that there are many of you who will not fully concur with Mr. Connell, 
I .think all of us will fully appreciate the motive by which he has 
been actuated. His motive certainly is a good one, and it is really 
the same as that which has always actuated this Association, viz., the 
improvement of the condition of the people of India. On that score 
alone, whatever we may say with regard to his argument, I think we 
are bound IS) acknowledge the obligation that we owe him, and I am 
certain I am only expressing your own feelings when I ask him to 
accepfe our thanks for the very interesting paper which he has read, 
^nd for the discussion which has followed. 
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Mr. WILLIAM TAYLER (late Commissioner of Patna) : Ladies 
and Gentlemen, — ^Before yon close tliis meeting, I have to propose 
something which I am sure will meet with a cordial reception from you. 
Considering the extreme gravity and the importance of the great 
question before you, upon which there has been every variety of 
opinion, and probably will be for the next twenty years, I am quite 
sure that we can appreciate the patience and kindness of our Chairman, 
General Sir Orfeur Cavenagh. With regard to the question itself, 
I should never have ventured to make any remarks upon it. I think 
it is one upon which each one of us, after twelve months’ careful 
study, would be more qualified to speak than we are now, but there 
was only one matter upon which I would like two or three words. 
I observe at the end of one of the pages a proposal for the establish- 
ment of a standing Committee of the House of Commons. How 
whether it has any immediate connection with this I cannot quite 
follow ; but all I can say is, that fifteen years ago I had the honour of 
specially pointing out the necessaiy imperfections of the Council* of 
India in regard to all questions of this kind. I will not dwell upon 
that now, particularly as it might appear to be somewhat in my 
own immediate interests, which are connected with the action of the 
Council, but at the same time I think we must all feel that in great 
and important questions of this kind, the secrecy, and the absence of 
responsibility with which these matters are investigated and conducted 
in the Council of India, where each man has a very comfortable room 
to himself and his own particular hobby to accomplish, is not a species 
of investigation which the English nation should demand. However,, 
that is merely a temporary ma-tter, and I will not dwell upon i.t any 
more. I beg now to propose that the thanks of this meeting be 
proposed to General Sir Orfeur Cavenagh for his admirable conduct 
at this meeting. 

Mr. W. MARTIH WOOD : May I just mention this circumstance 
with regard to the question whether there is an available supply of 
wheat for export. There was a question put by Sir George Balfour- 
to which Mr. Secretary Cross gave a very full reply with certain 
important statistics which should be looked at. I have corresponded 
with Sir George Balfonr upon the point. 

Mr. COHHELL : I have also written to Sir George on this point. 
For rise of prices in last fifteen years see Administration Reports, 
especially that of the Punjab for 1882-83- For the causes of the 
Orissa famine, I would refer to notes on pages 101 and 109. I have 
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on page 112, note, admitted the prosperity of Eastern Bengal ; but I 
do not, like Mr. Bullen- Smith, attribute it solely to the railway. 
ITor do I object to ‘‘ private enterprise ’’ in railways. (See pages 112 
and 113.) 

Mr. JOHN SHAW : I have very much pleasure in seconding the 
proposal of a vote of thanks to the Chairman, and I must say that he 
is our own Chairman ; and I am sure, though this meeting has not 
been so large as some that I have been present at, there have been 
most influential and important speakers, and the business has been 
conducted in a way very much more satisfactory than it has been 
conducted upon some previous occasions. 

The motion was carried unanimously. The CHAIBMAN briefly 
replied. The sitting then terminated. 
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A iiiEETiNCi of tbe members and friends of the East India Association 
was beld in the Coniicil Room, Exeter Hall, on Monday afternoon, 
May 12, 1884, tlie subject for consideration being a paper read by 
H. G-. Keene, Esq., c.i.e., m.r.a.s.. Fellow of the Calcutta University, 
on Tbe Nortb-W est Frontier of India.’’ 

Colonel G. B. MxiLiiEsov, c.s.x,, occupied tbe cbair, and amongst 
those present were tbe following: — ^Rigbt Hon. Lord Stanley of 
Alderley ; General Lord Mark Kerr, k.c.b. ; General Ommanney ; 
General Swayne ; Major-General R. M. Macdonald ; Colonel Robarts ; 
William Elton; Alajor Wilson Lyncb; Mrs. Wilson Lyncb; Mr. J. 
R. Bnllen- Smith, c.s.i.; Rev. James Long; Rev. J. Crompton 
Sowerbntts and Mrs. SoweiHntts ; Rev. Hr, Wainwrigbt^ Rev. F. C. 
and Mrs. Williamson; Sargeon-Major W. E. Allen; Air. C. W. 
Aratboon; Dr. G. W. Leitner, ll.d. ; Mr. F. J. Baily (Lahore) ; Mr. 
James Brodie ; Mr. H. R. Coope ; Mr, P. Alex, do Rozario ; Mt. J. G. 
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[Ferraiid; Mrs. Holmes; Mr. 0. Lalcaca; Mr. J. N. Lancaster; Mr. W. 
McG-uffin; Mr. B. S. Mankar; Mr. 0. Marvin; Mr. E. Watts Russell; 
Mr. W. S. Seton Karr ; Mr. A. K. Settna ; Mr. Jokn Shaw (Madras) ; 
Mr. J. Sladen, b.o.s. ; Mr. Berkeley Wall ; Mr. E. Whyte ; Mr. W, 
Martin Wood; Mr. W. Hamilton Burn (Secretary). 

The OHAIRMAH, in opening the proceedings, said : — Ladies and 
gentlemen, it is my duty to call upon Mr. Keene to address you this 
evening. It is not necessary to introduce to you, I am sure, one 
whose services are so eminent, and I may say so distinguished, as 
those of Mr. Keene, both in India and in the empii’e of literature. 
There is scarcely a subject connected with the history of India upon 
which Mr. Keene has not written, and which he has not adorned. I 
am quite sure that in the remarks which he will address to you this 
afternoon he will awaken a great many thoughts which are lying 
dormant in the hearts of those Englishmen who are jealous of the 
honour and the greatness of their country. I shall ask you after he 
has sat down to comment as freely as you may upon the sentiments 
which will fall from him. I myself think it is unfair to a speaker to 
comment upon or to criticize his lecture before he has delivered it, 
and I shall therefore reserve the few remarks which I may have to 
make until after Mr, Keene shall have finished his lecture. 

Mr. KEEhTB then read the following paper : — 

At a time when men’s minds are strained by anxieties about 
I ought, perhaps, to crave indulgence for asking you to turn 
away your attention to a still more remote interest. Yet if Egypt 
have any permanent interest for us, it is mainly as the highway to our 
Indian estate. In that light the interest of India is still paramount. 

The remarks that I am about to ofEer are not meant to have any 
political application. I shall assume that the Government of India 
is earnestly bent on protecting the country and tranquilizing the 
public mind. It will be my object to throw together a few facts 
acquired in a study of history, with a view of enabling you to judge 
how matters have gi’own into theii* existing* condition, and then to 
ofier a general application for discussion. I do not possess the 
advantage of personal knowledge of the frontier ; nor- do I profess 
to be a politician, nor to connect what I have to say with party views. 
Kor do I propose to go into the pi'opriety of the Russian proceedings 
at Merv. They I’epresent a fait accompli to which at least as much 
promireuce has been given as was due. 
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ITALY. 

India lias been called tlie Asian Italy.” Like Italy, tLongli on 
a far larger scale, it lias a mountain barrier on tbe Hortb ; a vast sea- 
board on the Soutb ; ricb and populous cities, fertile fields ; vast 
natural resources. But India’s barrier has a gate, while on the hTorth- 
West side there is almost an open lane; and through these approaches 
hardy tribes from less productive regions have at various times been 
able to lay hands on her resom*ces, pillage and massacre in her cities, 
and make settlements on her fields. The safety of Italy seems, for 
the present^ guaranteed. In the first place, she enjoys a Home- 
government which is powex'ful and may become popular. In the 
second place, she is to some extent safe-guarded by the political needs 
of foreign povrers and even by the comity of nations. How far is 
there similar security for her Asiatic counter type ? 

In protecting India from a renewal of those dangers from which 
she has formerly suffered, her British rulers made an effort in 1838. 
After the lapse of more than forty years she again found herself 
engaged in a like undertaking. The second act of the drama appeared 
to close by the review of the situation contained in The Gazette of 
India for the 9th August, 18?9. In the dispatch of the Indian 
Government then published, after showing the perils of the past, 
there was given the following exposition : — 

LYTTON. 

“ It is, we conceive, with a view to the prevention of these that 
the British Government . . . has at all times attached peculiar 

‘‘ importance to the exclusion of foreign influence from Afghan and 
“ Bilueh territory. Guided by this . . . the invariable aim of its 

“ policy has been to secure the friendship, the confidence, and — in case 
“ of need — the co-operation of the sovereigns of Cabul and Khelut. 

But the measures by which this policy was carried out were baffled 
“ when, the Bussian boundary having advanced to within 400 miles of 
the British border, emissaries from that power were believed to he 
intriguing with Sher Ali. In these circumstances the Government 
‘‘ could no longer afford to contemplate with indifference the strategic 
“ defects of its Korth- Western frontier.” 

If this statement of the case had a substantial base of truth, that 
base was not shaken hy subsequent events. The murder of the 
British Envoy, and the subsequent substitution of a bold soldier for 
the weak Amir in whose presence that murder ’was committed, may 
have given the Indian Government an ally whose friendship was 
better worth cultivating. But the strategic defects of the frontier dad 

13 * 
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not t]iere]:>y becomG a subject to be contemplated witb indifference. 
Tbe strengthening of Pesbawnr and the line of tlie Indns, and the 
maintenance of a strong and accessible position towards Oandabar, 
remained inevitable precautions for the gate ” and for the “ lane.” 

DANGEE. 

The danger of neglecting to guard the approach to India from 
Khorasan and Turkestan has indeed always been evident. The 
Hindus invaded the country from that quarter in pre-historic times. 
Then came the Greeks, Bacfcrians, and Scythians ; ail of whom 
apparently used the u|)per route through the mountain passes. 
After the incursion of the Soghdian Scythians, about 90 B.C., the land 
had rest for many centuries. At length the warriors of the Orescent, 
Hushed with religious zeal, invaded Sindh in the earlier years of the 
Hipa. They came from Mikran, where natural difficulties were the 
least. But, on that side, at least, the danger has for the present 
passed away. Then in A.n. 1001 began the predatory incursions of 
Mahmud, the son of Sabaktigin, who came from Ghazni, by way of 
Multan and Bahawalpnr. This ronte was repeatedly followed by 
Muslim and Mughol invaders in the succeeding centmies, down to 
the great irruption of the Amir Taimur — known in Europe as 
Tamerlane — in the end of the fourteenth century. These were 
temporary incursions, sometimes successfully repelled, sometimes 
withdravvm when the assailants, satiated with booty, retired spon- 
taneously to their own land. 

BABAB. 

In 1526 a more memorable and more permanent invasion occurred, 
under that celebrated adventurer, Babar. Settling in the country, he 
and his son founded, after some vicissitudes, the famous “Mughol 
“ Empire,” of which the shadow existed down to 1857. Babar was tbe 
ruler of Afghanistan when he invaded India ; the earlier invaders had 
often come from remoter regions ; but in all cases a firm grasp of 
Afghan territory had always formed a necessary basis for all their 
more succcssfnl attempts. Conscious of this fact the Emperors of 
Babar’s line endeavoured to retain the mastery of Cabul, Ghazni, and 
Candahar, Candahar was lost after being held off and on nearly 50 
years, After the weakness introduced into the Empire by the restless 
fanaticism of Aurangzeb, the other points were lost also. Tlie natural 
result followed. In 1730 Hadir Shah became paramount in Afghani- 
stan, and a terrible invasion of Hindustan ensued ; followed at 
intervals by others, under Ahmad Shah, who was accepted by Ghihzais, 
and Abdalis as their ruler after ISTadir’s death. 
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At Ahmad's death his son Taimnr succeeded peacefully to what was 
known as the Dnraiii Empire, and died in 1?93, having no fewer than 
23 sons and 13 daughters. A struggle ensued, in which the fifth son, 
Zaman Shah, established his mastery by the aid of Payinda Khan, head 
of the Barukazai branch of the Abdalis. Cabul was his capital, and 
Herat was annexed in or about 1800. The British Government was 
quiescent in India, pai’amount in the Persian Gulf. The Afghan 
questions slumbered for forty years, only once requiring to be gently 
fanned by Elphinstone's mission (directed rather against Prance than 
Bussia. 


THE KEYS. 

It will now be clear to unprejudiced minds that the possessor of the 
lands which lie on the western side of Afghanistan holds one of the 
principal land approaches to India, though Ctibul^^ is at least equally 
commanding ; and that it is as necessary to the peace and welfare of 
Cabul itself as to the tranquillity of India that those approaches sliould 
be held by a friendly custodian. As Colonel Malleson says, in the 
IntroducUoyi to his History of Afghanistan^ no invasion was possible 
as long as Hindustan kept in her own hands the keys of her fortress, 
the passes leading to her fertile plains : ’’ but no great uneasiness need 
prevail within her borders if the sentry on the glacis was ])elieved to 
be vigilant. 


AUCKLAND. 

We must not allow ourselves to be needlessly alarmed by fears of 
immediate invasion. Keither ought we to bo deterred from aiming at 
an amicable influence in Afghanistan by thinking of the ill-success of 
Lord Auckland’s attempt towards that object. Por, in the first- place, 
the circumstances were not then what they are now ; in the next, there 
was a great error in that policy which need not bo repeated. The 
conditions presented to Lord Auckland were these. The Bussians 
had hardly crossed the Jaxartes ; their head-quarters, instead of being 
at Tashkand, were at Orenburg. Bussia had acquired no decided pre- 
ponderance in Persia, Bussia had no declared 230sition of hostility — 
or even of rivalry — towards England. And, finally, India w'as 
separated from Afghanistan by the friendly but independent states of 
the Baja of Lahore, and the Amirs of Sindh, The case was evidently 
less pressing than it has since become. If any immediate action was, 

Cabul is the historical centre of Afghanistan. The IStlughol Eniperors gene- 
rally went by CaWl to get to Candahar. Taimur and Nadir and Babar all came 
to India that way. « 
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however, to be taken, tliere was a powerful ruler at Oabul, not 
indisposed towards tlie Indian Government, and witb. great reason to 
respect its influence. 

It cannot be necessary to go over fully tbe familar tale of blunder 
and misfortune. Tbe sons of tbe Barukzai chief, Payinda Kban, bad 
dispossessed tbe Saduzai rulers, and tbe youngest and ablest of these 
sons bad become Amir of Cabul. His name, as all know, was Dost 
Muhammad Khan, and be was ready to be on good terms witb Lord 
Auckland if be could get moral support. His two great objects were 
to wrest Pesbawur from tbe Sikhs, and to defend himself from bis 
brother at Candabar, who was invoking tbe aid of Persia and Hnssia. 
The heir of tbe Saduzais — or elder branch — still retained possession of 
Herat. 


THREEFOLD MOVE. 

The first move was threefold. In 1837 a Persian force advanced 
upon Herat, a Russian envoy was despatched to Candabar, and 
Alexander Burnes arrived at Cabul, charged witb “ a commercial 
mission.” Tbe results are well known. Tbe siege of Herat, though 
partly directed by Russian officers, was checked by tbe energy of 
Eldred Pottinger, and tbe threat of tbe British squadron appearing in 
the Persian Gulf ; but Burnes departed from Cabul, unable to promise 
Peshawar to tbe Dost; Yikovicb, tbe semi-official Russian agent, 
remained in apparent possession of tbe dijolomatic field, and was 
received witb honour, not only at Candabar, but at Cabul itself. 

This was tbe critical moment. A good deal of what was done at 
first was done well. Pressure was put upon Persia and Russia, under 
•which tbe siege of Herat was raised, at tbe expi’ess instance of tbe 
British Ambassador at Tabran. That wms on tbe 9tb September, 
1838. The Russian Government disavowed tbe proceedings of its 
agents, though tbe British officers at tbe same timeintercej^ted a letter 
in which those agents bad attempted to stimulate tbe Candabar chiefs 
to hostility against Dost Muhammad, and at once urged their govern- 
ment to espouse tbe Dost’s cause. Sir C, Wade, too, tbe political 
officer in the Punjab, gave bis advice that tbe Saduzai Prince should 
be supported at Herat. 

Unhappily tbe ‘‘ tripartite treaty ” bad been signed three months 
before, so that all those recommendations came too late. Tbe rule 
wdiicb tbe Dost bad established at Cabul was upset, tbe luckless Shah 
Sbuja was forced upon a high-spirited people who bad cast him forth ; 
Herat was left as a bait to unscrupulous neighbours ; and tbe seeds of 
e;pil were sown which have not yet ceased to bear fruit after their kind. 
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GBANJD SCHEME. 

The policy was called the grand scheme.*^ It was opposed to the 
strongly-expressed opinion of the Indian Commander-in- Chief, Sir Henry 
Pane. It was opposed "by Burnes, who "wrote to Macnaghten (three 
weeks lefore the execution of the treaty) in the following terms : — It 
^ remains to he considered why we cannot act with Dost Muhammad. 
He is a man of undoubted ability, and has at heart a high opinion of 
the British nation. And if half of what you must do for others were 
done for him he would abandon Hussia and Persia for ever’’ 
[Kaye, I. 354.] It was not then too late. The siege of Herat had 
not been raised, but the tripartite treaty had not been signed ; indica- 
tions were appearing of an amicable adjustment of the Peshaivar 
difficulty, and a delay of three months would have dispelled all 
remaining troubles. But other counsels prevailed, and Macnaghten 
and Burnes w^ent on to their disaster. 

The policy, however, was not adopted without warning from even 
more important quarters. It was at once condemned by Wellington 
and Wellesley, by Mounstuart Elphinstone, by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
by Mr. St. G*. Tucker, and by the collective Court of Directors. It 
may serve to throw a light on the weakness of the Government at 
St. Petersburgh against the action of its remote individual agents 
when we find that a project so universally blamed could he carried out 
by a small clique of ambitious local officers in British India. 

THE DOST. 

Every one is aware of the swift and complete retribution exacted by 
the logic of events. Instead of an independent but friendly Afghan- 
istan, Lord Auckland’s scheme pi'ocured an Afghanistan which as long 
as it was dependent was most hostile. Calmer times then ensued, simply 
because the golden rule was adopted of abstaining from interference 
in the internal politics of the country and recognizing the de facto ruler. 
This principle was first laid down by Elphinstone in 1808. With 
the exception of one fugitive snatch at his Will-o’-wisp Peshawur (in 
1849) the restored Dost Muhammad vindicated Burnes’s opinion of him 
remaining faithful to the British alliance to the day of his death. The 
foi'tune that has so long befriended Britain has now brought back the 
state of things that seemed interrupted for many years after the Dost’s 
demise. Once more, after a variety of good and evil '‘fortunes, we 
have a friendly and powex’ful ruler in Afghanistan, an efficient 
custodian for the outwoi'k that protects our landward entrance. Is 
that sufficient ? That is the question. ^ 
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THBEE CLASSES, 

Without going into any of those details which are still the subject 
of Gontroyersy, and which mnst be decided on the knowledge and 
wisdom of experts and responsible agents, it maybe nsefnl to remember 
that no gatekeepers can be trusted tinless we do onr own part. Heaven 
helps those who help themselves, says the proverb ; and in this respect, 
at least, Man closely follows the ways of Heaven. There are three 
classes whom it is expedient to impress with a sense of onr readiness 
and resolution : I mean the enemies withont, the guard in the gateway, 
the subject races within. Of the attitude to he observed tow’^ards the 
first, there can be no twm opinions : unblustering" and courteous fii'mness 
is the only thing that will avail us there. Let it be carefully deter- 
mined what is the least and mildest measure demanded by our safety, 
and let that measure be taken and held to without the smallest prospect 
of compromise or of surrender. Let no engagements be asked for, no 
pledges required. Say — ^for instance — that the Hari Hud river w^ere 
laid down as the frontier of Afghanistan. Aided by an Afghan 
garrison in Candahar, and by our o-wii forces witbin her own borders, 
India would probably have no invader to repel there for a long while 
to come ; and ■when she had, Vynnld easily reiml him. Colonel Malleson 
is of opinion (uM supra) that “ the real contest for India has always 
taken place on the Helmand but it is only the princijDle that is here 
contended for ; any other frontier line will demand the same firmness. 

As to the Afghans, little more need be said. With many detestable 
faults they are a manly set, and will willingly co-operate with man- 
hood. They have no wish to see any Christian power established in 
their mountains 3 and, so long as the British in India are regarded as 
friends, supporters, and, above all, good paymasters, who have no 
thirst for annexation, the Afghans will rather serve them than trust 
others whom they do not know as favourably or as well. 

Thirdly, as to our own people. We have seen that the Mughol 
Empire in its palmy days subdued Afghan territory, and held it by the 
aid of Hindus. But that was under Akbar, a ruler w^ho made it his 
fundamental principle to rule justly, to conciliate innocent prejudices 
and harmless passions, to employ the best men in Lis service without 
distinction of creed or colour. This system we must strictly follow. 

XO BESEBVATION. 

It is, as a rule, not less dangerous than unbecoming for uninformed 
outsiders to offer advice to the specialists, whose duty it is to collect 
and classify the fluctuating facts of foreign politics. But it may be 
permitted to us to point out that insults and intentional menaces 
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cannot be endured (beyond a certain easily-reacbed point) witbout 
permanent peril. Indeed, there is not, probably, any other actual 
danger. Tbe rulers of British India have nothing to gain by reserve, 
or by that false pride ■which statesmen of the second class are apt to 
mistake for dignity. Suppose they had to deal with an adversary 
whoso advance was paved with broken pledges, and whose protocols 
were the epitaj^h of good faith, the greater would be their inducement 
to an outsjjoken avowal of intentions and capabilities. Such an 
avowal is also due to the industrious, law-abiding populations whom 
the British in India have volunteered to govern and protect. In 
order to make those populations tranquil and contented, in order to 
develop to the utmost the industries and resources of India, we are 
bound to be bold and frank : to let the world know what we mean to 
do. The Government of India is doubtless prepared j let that Govem- 
ment say so openly. The present state of things is perplexing native 
Indian opinion with alarm and doubt. It was well said by the witty 
Charles II, when his brother professed anxiety as to his safety from 
assassination : — ‘‘ hTever fear, James ; they will never kill mo to make 
thee King.” In the reputation of her probable successor in India, 
England has a tower of strength ; but menace from •without, even 
though it may not weaken the Government, has a tendency, if not 
properly encountered, to make men’s minds uneasy and unsettle them 
in their occupations. Only let the people know that their protection 
is stroug and ready in the hands of rulers who disinterestedly desire 
their ■welfare, and the Korth- Wes tern side of India will he as strong 
as any other. It was hastily said by Sir John Kaye, that there is 
''no public in India,” and the epigram may have taken root in light 
mental soils. But there is a public in India, it may be said that there 
are several publics ; and intrigues of powerful neighbours are regarded 
with alarm by the many, who are interested in order, and wdth 
sympathy by the few who are restless and malicious. As it has been 
well observed by Sir H, Bawlinson, that noble veteran who has the 
greatest practical knowledge, and the ripest experience in regard to 
our subject, “the conquests of the Bussians on the Jaxartes have 
“ come to exercise a disturbing influence over the native mind in the 
“ ISforth of India. . . . What England has to apprehend .... is not 
“ the immediate, or even the proximate, invasion of our Indian Empire, 
“ which is a notion peculiar to panic-mongers.” What would be 
dangerous would be a second European State on the borders of our 
own Empire, with which contrasts could be drawm unfavourably to 
ourselves, and that not only in respect of justice and integrity, but of 
strength and resolution. ^ 
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PREPAEATION. 

It is tlie personal belief in wliicb these remarks have been made 
that Britain is tborongbly alert and prepared. Thongh Candabar has 
not been retained as a British garrison, Quettah has. It has lately 
been stated in a 'well-informed London pa|)er,- that twenty thousand 
labourers are at this moment employed, with a vast store of gunpowder, 
making a road through the Bolan Pass, which can be turned into a 
railway at a month’s notice, and which will, when requisite, place our 
military communications within one hundred miles of Candahar. It is 
further understood that a delimitation between what is Afghan 
territory and what is neutol — in other words between the sphere 
of British Indian activity and that open to Bussian operations — is 
j)roceeding. And the Government will then inform the Czar and his 
Ministers, in terms courteous but unequivocal, that any trespass will be 
regarded as an overt act of hostility, and replied to by the despatch of 
a British squadron to the Baltic and a blockade of Eussian ports. And 
that it is at the same time not concealed that, should Persia manifest 
complicity in such trespass, another squadron would promptly appear 
in the Gulf, where a force could be, if necessary, landed and led 
into Khorasan, Should the Amir of Cabul desire it, assistance could 
be given in the way of strengthening the frontier-line. The fortifica- 
tions of Herat could be reconstructed by British engineer officers in a 
few weeks, and other necessary aid given to protect the frontier 
against a sudden attack. These measures are surely sufficient. But it 
is due to the general anxiety — both here and in India — that they 
should be authoritatively published and made known. 

TRADE ROUTE. 

As to Merv or Sarakhs, it is fruitless to say mox*e. We cannot ask 
the Russians to withdraw any influence that they may be acquiring 
there, nor does such influence affect our infeerests directly or neces- 
sarily. 

Prom what has recently occurred it seems that the Russians are 
]3roposing a trade-route, via Herat, towards Candahar. Prom the 
recent remarks and publications of Mr, Marvin — to whom we are 
deeply indebted for his labours in this field — it may be gathered that 
he has no fear of an invasion ; indeed it would appear that supphes 
and transport would not be available in sufficient quantities. But, 
under colour of a trade-route, an opening maybe found to ‘‘ shake our 
‘‘frontier” if ever we appear again in the “Eastern Question” as 
friends of the Porte. 

^ As to the genuine trade aspect, this country and India would 
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probably welcome it, only it should be a condition o£ our assent that 
a proper treaty of commerce is made, and we are admitted to the 
benefit of all that accrues to the most favoured nation.” That is the 
work of diplomacy. The negotiation of a commercial treaty is, surely, 
within the resources of the diplomatic art, so long as the parties are 
in earnest, and are not hostile to each other. 

As for the Eastern Question,” I cannot assume any opinion of 
mine to have much weight. But I do not think that this country will 
be necessarily hostile to the views of Bussia, as she is certainly no 
longer to be the Protagonist, It is Grermany that will in future be the 
chief factor in that solution, whatever it may be. 

THEBE POINTS. 

My points are three : — 

1. That a friendly influence in Cabiil, with easy access to the 
Helmand Valley, and a well-founded confidence in the attachment 
of the peoples of India, are our main sources of strength. 

2. That our naval power is the best guarantee for whatever line 
we may lay down, if ifc be done with due resolution. 

3. That formal position should be taken, recognizing all Afghan 
territory (from Herat to Peshawur) as the barbican of the Indian 
Empire. That our Government is fully informed I do not doubt ; but 
it is necessary — for the assurance of the public mind (here, but 
especially in India) — that the w^orld of friends and foes should 
participate in the information. 

The CHAIRMAhl : Ladies and gentlemen, — before asking any of 
yon to rise and make your remarks with reference to the very 
interesting paper to which we have all listened, I will beg your 
attention to that point of the lecture which I am sure is uppermost 
in the mind of every listener. It is not upon that very able summary 
of the past that yonr attention is now fixed, but it is, I am sure, with 
regard to what may happen in the near future that the ideas and 
interest of every Englishman are directed. How I must express my 
deep regret that I differ entirely with the conclusions at which 
Mr, Keene has ai-rived. I can only see an enemy on the frontier of 
India who has marched across sterile and sandy deserts, not for the 
purpose of occupying those sterile and sandy deserts, but Jihat he may 
do what those who have preceded him have always done, namely, 
descend from those sandy and sterile deserts into the fertile plains of 
Hindustan. The Russians are now at Sarakhs, and the Russians are 
at Merv. Merv is only 240 miles, by the Hari Rud and the Cab«,l 
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Kiver to Herat, and Saraklis is only 150 miles from tlie same point ; 
and we laave tlie evidence of Englisb. officers wlio have travelled that 
route — the evidence of Lieutenant March and General Sir Charles 
McGregor, now the Quartermaster- General of the army in India ^that 
that route is almost entirely a level road, practicable for artillery the 
whole way from Sarakhs to Herat. There you have on the borders 
of Hex’at one of the most powerful of European nations, and I would 
just ask your attention for a moment to this : What is Herat ? Herat 
is the most fertile country in the whole of Asia. Herat possesses 
mines of lead and iron fit to make the bullets and the guns necessary 
for an invading army ; it grows to a great extent those trees which 
are best adapted for the manufacture of gunpowder ; and its soil is so 
fertile in grain that it was called in old days the granary and the 
garden of Central Asia; and’wffiat I fear is that we shall have that 
which Sir Henry Hawlinson so graphically described — we shall have 
on the frontier of India, in this fertile country of Herat, an enemy 
ahle to sit there, and to take advantage of all the resources of the 
country, and to form in that country a new base from which at any 
moment he can issue forth to India, without* bringing anything across 
those sterile deserts ■which he has traversed into that fertile country. 
That enemy will sit there, and from there he will intrigue with the 
native princes of India ; and when there comes again, as there may 
come at any day, such a commotion as that which we witnessed 
twenty-five 3"ears ago, and the army of Hussia advances from Herat, 
how shall we be able to prevent that enemy marching through that 
gate of Candahar, through which every invader of India except Baber 
has always marched to its conquest ? The reason why I and those 
who think with me have always dwelt on the necessity and the primary 
importance of maintaining the gate of Candahar, is that to the west 
of Candahar there is the Chotirali country, also a very fertile country, 
aud from which there are more than ninety passes leading across the 
Indus into Hindustan. It is on that account that I say we must not 
trust to treaties. It will not do, as we have done for the last twenty 
years, to trust to the promises of Bussia. We have had promise after 
promise that she will not advance, and she has always advanced. If 
we trust to promises we shall see that fiital day when Russia will be 
on the frontier of India, ready to advance at any moment to take 
advantage of the position which she will have gained entirely through 
our trusting to promises. I say, then, that we must do more than 
keep Quettah ; we must occupy the country, especially the important 
town of Tull, some seventy or eighty miles to the w^est of Candahar, 
and which covers the greater nnmber of those passes to which I have 
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alluded. If we are not strong at tlie gate of India that gate will be 
crossed at any moment of internal commotion and of necessity for 
advance on the part of Russia. It is all very well to talk of Russia 
having no intention of invading India ; but none of us know what 
European complications may arise. It is all very well, as Mr. Keene 
says, to trust to our fleet, but at the present moment the fleet of 
Erance is equal in number to the fleet of England ; and if we were to 
see an alliance between Russia and France, with what effect could our 
fleet act in the Persian Gulf ? Wg must be strong in our own strength, 
and not in the strength of others. I am very glad to see hero many 
gentlemen, especially my friend on the left from Lahore (Dr. Leitner), 
and Mr. Marvin, and others, -who are well able to talk upon this question, 
and I hope we shall not break up this evening before we have had the 
advantage of listening to them upon a subject so important at the 
present moment. Let them recollect that Russia has enlisted into her 
ranks the splendid cavalry of the Tui’comans, and has gained a position 
close to Herat. It is of the greatest importance that wo should listen 
to those who are well able to talk upon a subject which is second to 
none in interest to those who value the honour and gi’eatnoss of their 
country. (Hear, hear.) I shall be glad to hear any gentleman who 
will rise and contribute to the discussion. 

General Sir ORFEUR CAYEKAGH ; Ladies and gentlc- 
nien, — I think after the clear and exhaustive remarks made by our 
Chairman in opening the discussion, a very few words are needed from 
me. To a certain extent, I agree wdth the lecturer ; I concur most 
fully as regards his first point. I believe ‘‘ that a friendly influence 
“ in Afghanistan, that would give us easy access to the Helmund 
Yalley, and a well-founded confidence in the attachment of the 
peoples of India, should be our main sources of strength,*’ and I 
would go even further than that. I think there is another power 
over wdiich we should endeavour to again acquire influence, though 
from our indifference, and I might almost say idiocy, the influence 
that we once possessed 'we have almost entirely lost. The i^ower 
I refer to is Persia. So long as we retained our influence with Persia, 
Russia would never have ventured to have made her recent advance 
towards the frontier of Afghanistan, therefore I would say that one of 
the first steps to be taken by our Government — if it is not, as perhaps 
it may be, almost too late — should he to place the Mission^at Ispahan, 
under the control of the Indian Government, so that wo should 
have officers at the Persian Court who were acquainted with the 
character of Orientals, and consequently be able to deal wdth them, 
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not like tliat gentleman wlio, as it was, I believe, on one occasion 
stated in Parliament, was sent as onr representative to Persia, because 
be bad been to Pern, and Peru and Pei’sia were both spelt witb “ P.” 
As I said before, I do not consider that it is of tbe utmost importance 
to us that we should maintain ‘^friendly relations with Afghanistan.’’ 
It is on that account that I was not so strong an advocate as our 
Chairman for the retention of Caiidaliar. I have looked at the subject 
not only in a military, but also in a political point of view. In a 
military point of view, there is no douht onr proper position is 
Oandabar, but the question is whether, if we held possession of 
Oandahar, we should he enabled to obtain that influence, which I 
think is very necessary, over the Afghans. Might we not have them 
always as enemies instead of possibly as friends ? It is on that account 
.that I have generally advocated our retaining our present frontier ; 
at the same time, I do not consider that we should be satisfied with 
simply stationing a few regiments at Quettah. lllo ; we should have 
in the Peshin Valley, a fortified post at which we could store all the 
munitions ready for a force of 50,000 men ; moreover, we should require 
not merely tbe one railway through the Bolan Pass leading from 
Sibi, but also another line of communication 'through the Bori Pass. 
I am not speaking on this point from personal knowledge, for I have 
no acquaintance with the country, but upon the statements of one who 
may be looked upon as an authority, namely, Colonel Bi’owne of the 
Engineers. He told us at a meeting of this Society some years ago, 
that it was quite practicable to have a line through the Bori Pass. In 
addition to having a strong ;place d'armes in the Peshin Valley, we 
shotdd carry on our railway to Oandahar ; even although we might not 
possess that city it should be a sine gud non that we should have the 
means of moving on it at once, and that railway itself might possibly 
prove- to some extent a bond of peace and union between us and 
the Afghans. They would recognize the advantage of having easy 
means of communication for their trade ; in consequence of the friendly- 
feeling thus produced, we might be able to retain them on our side,, 
and that certainly would he a most important point gained. I would 
now allude to the second point upon which Mr. Keene has commented 
independently of the coalition suggested by our Chairman, and 
which is perfectly possible, for such a coalition did exist in 1859, 
though it was not generally known to the public. I consider that 
the time fur us to check Pussia by our naval force is at an end. It. 
has, if I remember right, been said by some politician that a fight 
between Enssia and England in Europe would be like a fight between 
g,n elephant and a whale.’ Consequently, I think we must put that 
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entirely on one side. We cannot in any way injui^e Russia by our 
naral power. In former days wben railroads did not exist, no doubt 
we might baYe crippled her commerce ; but we did not do so in the 
Crimean War. The whole of her commerce passed through Prussia, 
and railways have since been multiplied, so that she would simply 
laugh at any naval demonstration, for in these days we should not 
think of destroying mere peaceful towns, and we could do nothing else 
in either the Baltic or the Black Sea. As regards the third point 
alluded to by Mr. Keene, I think every one here must hold with the 
lecturer that it is necessary that our Government should take up a 
detei'mined position. We should not be allowed to drift into warns 
seems always the case in the present day. (Hear, hear.) We should 
distinctly let the world know what is our intention, and we should also 
let our subjects in India know that we mean to protect them, and for 
that purpose to expend our last man and last penny if it is necessary, so 
that India may feel that so long as her people are loyal to their rulers 
England is at her back. The loyalty, of course, is a matter of very 
great importance. I have lived amongst the people of India for many 
years and have been intimate with men of all classes, and I believe that, 
as a rule, they are loyal. During the Mutiny, there were hundreds and 
thousands who adhered to us even in the Provinces held by the 
mutineers ; but I do dread what I dreaded then, I dread the intrigues 
of an European power, and it is that which we have to guard against 
in the event of Russia taking up a position on our frontier. She with 
her intrigues brought about the Indian Mutiny. (Oh ! Oh I) It 
cannot be denied that such was the case. It is pei'fectly true. She 
brought it about through Persia. I am not speaking simply after 
events ; I spoke before they occurred, I wi’ote both to the Board of 
Control, and to the Indian Government, to state that we should have 
war with Persia, and asked for a command, and I was told that it was 
most unlikely that such a war would take place ; but I knew that it 
was coming. I felt certain that the moment war was declared against 
Russia, and we threatened the Crimea, she would commence intriguing 
with Persia, and Persia with every Kative Court in India, and the 
Kative Courts with the disaffected soldiery. Of course in a large 
country like India, there always must be men who are disaffected. 
There are the restless and ambitious, many possibly who have lost 
position through our rule ; but taking the bulk of the people I believe 
that they will be strictly loyal so long as we act justly and fairly 
towards them. 


Lord STAIsTLEY of ALDERLEY : Colonel Malleson, ladies 
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and gentlemen, — Oiir Chairman, began by saying that be did not 
entirely agree ^dtli the paper wbicb bas been read to ns ; bnt I sbonld 
like to know wbicb part be agreed witb and wbieb part be did not 
agree mtb, because tbe antbor of tbis paper bas snob a judicial mind 
tbat be cannot belp taking in all parts of tbe qnestion. Part of tbe " 
paper I entirely agree witb, and I am sure onr Chairman will agree ' ^ 
witb me when I ask yon to agree .witb it. I tbink there is very little 
doubt tbat Mr, Keene’s advice is tborongbly sound when be warns ns 
against being taken by surprise, and not knowing where to take our 
stand and forbid tbe Russians froin advancing. He says, Tbe^ 

“ Government should inform tbe Czar and his Ministers, in terms 
‘‘ courteous but unequivocal, tbat any trespass will be regarded as an 
overt act of hostility, and replied to by tbe despatch of a British 
“ squadron to tbe Baltic and a blockade of Russian ports.” When 
Mr. Keene says tbat, I take it for granted tbat be must mean / 
also tbat we should withdraw from tbe Declaration of Paris, 
because without tbat any blockade is impossible. (Mr. Keene:, 
Hear, bear,”) How, I must entirely differ from what fell from the 
speaker who last addressed you about a fight between an elephant and 
a whale. Tbe whole of Russia’s prosperity depends upon lier exports. 
Russia bas given guarantees by extending her seaports ; and now tbat 
she bas large naval establishments at the other end of her empire in 
tbe Pacific, at tbe mouth of tbe Amoor, and near Kamscbatka, she is 
much more assailable than she was at tbe beginning of tbe century. 
Then tbe ^Daper goes on to say tbat we should have friendly 
“ influence in Afghanistan,” and “ tbat our naval power is the best 
“ guarantee for whatever line we may lay down if it be done witb due 
resolution.” That is all very well. How I come to the negative 
part of bis paper ; and I must say it is a distinct retreat from tbe line 
which was laid down by Sir Henry Rawlinson as the ultimate point 
witb wbicb, if Russia meddled, it was to be considered as a casus 
helU, Few tbis paper asks us to draw a line south of Herat at tbe 
Hari Rnd, and even at tbe River Helmund, wbicb -would seriously 
encroach upon Afghan territory. How can you expect that under 
those circumstances tbe Afghans could have any confidence in us ? 

Mr. KEEFE : Lord Stanley misapprehends me. In sj^eaking of 
tbe Helmund I w^as simply referring to what Colonel Malleson said. 

Lord STAFLBY of ALDERLEY : Then I did not properly , 
understand tbat portion of tbe paper. Then witb regard to what the : 
last speaker said, I entirely agree tbat it may not be too late yet to , ■ 
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STipporf; Persia and to induce Persia to place confidence in ns- There 
is no doubt that if we htad the full confidence of Persia, and if we had 
its resources at our disposal, it would be much better to attack Russia 
in the rear and attack her on the Caspian Sea, instead of sending 
troops all through Afghanistan and indisposing the Afghans. In the 
first paragraph of the paper there is something which is on the negative 
side. I should saj that the author cannot have read much of what is 
said in the French and Grerman newspapers. He says, do not 
‘‘ propose to go into the propriety of the Russian proceedings at Merv. 
“ They represent a>fait aocom^li to which at least as much prominence 
has been given as was due.’’ All the Continental press says that we 
are giving up the game ; they ask, Where is the spirit of England that 
she takes things so quietly ? From the Continental papers certainly 
it would seem that we have not given as much prominence as was due 
to Russian proceedings at Merv. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. CHARLES MARYIH:— Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentle- 
men, — There has been a reference made to me by the lecturer which 
compels me to address to you to-day a lew remarks. He says, “ From 
the recent remarks and publications of Mr. Marvin .... it may be 
gathered that he has no fear of an invasion.” I saw that the Chairman 
smiled when that sentence was read by the lecturer, and really it is a 
very great misconception. I have written a great many books upon 
Central Asia, and I believe that the tone running through all of 
them has been the fear of a Russian invasion. (Hear, hear.) I 
think that the lecturer must have taken what he has said from a 
conversation “which General Skohelefi once had with me, in which he 
had laid special stress upon the fact that Russia would experience 
great difficulty in obtaining supplies and transports for the purpose of 
invading India. Recently there has been published a very interesting 
book, entitled, “ Reminiscences of General Skobelefi,” written by 
UsTemirovitch Dantchenko. There is one feature upon wdiich Dant- 
chenko, who knew General Skobeleff very well, lays especial stress, 
and that is that Skobeleff was a very great diplomatist. When I saw 
General Skobeleff in St. Petersburg he knew that I took a great 
interest, in common with a very large number of Englishmen, in the 
saf ©guarding of Hei^at from Russia ; and consequently the whole tone 
of his convei’sation with me was directed to the purpose of casing my 
mind and the minds of the people of England upon this'*matter, and 
hence he laid special stress upon the difficulties of transport. But 
since I had that conversation with Skobeleff, which, so far as he was 
concerned, was very diplomatically conducted, Lessar has published ^n 
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account of Iiis discoveries in tlie region between Sarakbs and Herat 
wliiclx completely upsets all that SkobeleJffi said to me as to the difficulties 
arising from the badness of the roads. With this explanation I will con- 
clude what I have to say about this particular point. How, coming back 
to the paper, the lecturer says, “We cannot ask the Russians to with- 
“ di'aw any influence that they maybe acquiring at Merv, nor does such 
“ influence aflect our interests.’’ Mr. Chairman, it is not a question 
of influence at Merv, it is a question of actual occupation. At the 
present moment there are over 2000 Russian troops concentrated at 
Merv under General KomarofE, and, according to a Russian newspaper 
which I have in my possession, three weeks ago five or six other 
generals left Tiflis for Merv. General Dondukofi Korsakoff, the 
Governor- General of the Caucausas, left Tiflis for Merv ten days ago, 
and is probably now well on his way there. According to the semi- 
official Tiflis paper, while on his way to Merv, he should call at 
Sarakhs, which would, of course, be evacuated by the Persian troops. 
In connection with Sarakhs there has been rather a strong controversy 
in The Times and other papers as to which of the two Sarakhses was 
meant by this statement in the Tiflis journal, but to my view it is 
altogether an immaterial point, because the Russians intend to 
advance still further in the direction of Herat. I have in my posses- 
sion a little map, which I received this morning from St, Petersburg, 
and which was published by the general staff at the price of 6c? each 
a few days ago, and this contains a fresh delineation of the Afghan 
frontier lino. According to this alteration, instead of the Afghan 
frontier line running across from Khoja Saleh to Sarakhs, as you see 
in the map, it makes it bend inwards towards Herat, and strikes 
the Hari Rud at Pesh Robat, bringing the frontier within fifty miles 
of Herat. The Russians, as I have said, have 2000 men at Merv ; 
they have already entered into negociations for the surrendering of 
the Turcoman camps whicli will bi'ing them into territory which they 
have already annexed on the map, and it seems to me that, unless 
we take very strong measures very shortly, this annexation on paper 
will become an annexation in actual fact. Then, again, the lecturer 
says, “ The Government should inform the Czar and his Ministers, in 
“ terms courteous hut unequivocal, that any trespass will he regarded 
“ as an overt act of hostility.” Well, it is a question how we can 
possibly prevent any trespass within fifty miles of Herat. We know 
very well that the Russians are always surveying there. They have 
plenty of caravans there, and they have a very large number of 
travellers and ambitious staff officers. It was only a few weeks ago, 
during a journey to the Caspian Sea, thsbt the steamer I was travelling ^ 
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by stopped at Kei'tcb., and quite casually, in one of the shops at Kertcli, 
•whicli I entered for the purpose of buying some antiquities, I came 
across an Armenian Jew who had accompanied, only a short time 
previously, a Russian embassy to Cabul, which embassy we had never 
heard of before. This embassy comprised Captain Yenkhovsky, 
Prince Khilkoff, and this Armenian Jew. I will not go into particu- 
lars of what he told me about their operations in Afghanistan, but it 
is sufficient for me to mention the fact of the secret mission to show 
that we ourselves do not know the amount of intrigue which Russia is 
carrying on in Afghanistan. Without troubling you with any further 
observations, it seems to me that we ought to do something more than 
writing books and delivering lectures upon this subject. The Russians 
ai’e already in possession of the outposts of Herat, and we know very 
well that they mean to move closer shortly. It seems to me that 
steps ought to be taken by the leading authorities on the Eastern and 
Central Asian questions to form some Committee that should make 
known to the public the opeiutions of Russia from time to time, and 
keep the press thoroughly informed upon all points of importance. 
When the question was raised whether we should retain Candahar or 
not, there was some talk about f orming some such .a Committee, and 
I certainly should like to see one established now. Ik is clear that we 
ought to resort to something stronger than mere discussion. 

Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD : — Colonel Malleson, ladies and gentle- 
men, — As my views are rather dilferent from many of those that have 
been expressed, probably I may be allowed to make a few remarks at 
tbis stage, I am getting in this matter to be quite an old- fashioned 
Conservative. I hold, Sir, by tlie opinion that was bold by your 
revered master, Lord Lawrence, and by his colleagues, that the 
boundaries of India are quite sufficient for hei'self and for her pro- 
tection ; and, to use your own words as quoted in the paper, “ so long 
as Hindustan keeps in her own hands the keys of her fortress, the 
“ passes leading to her fertile plains, India is safe,” Weil, I think that 
India does keep the keys in her own hands. (No.) Most emphatically 
so ; and not only the keys of her own gates, but the ability to force 
the gates of other people. No one could avoid thinking so who was 
in India at the time when, at the close of 1879, we made that ugly 
rush into Afghanistan, when that most difficult and mcwt forbidding 
conntry was invaded with so much celerity by our gallant troops. 
There is no difficulty whatever in that direction. We can go to 
Herat if we like. With regard to the paper, I should like to say 
that, as Lord Stanley just remai’ked, it is eminently judicial in tone ; 
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it is also, I think, of very kigli quality in its broad literary and 
historical generalizations. In this respect it is very far above the 
level of much of the declamation which is just now put forward by 
irresponsible persons both in and out of Parliament, and as such, Mr. 
Keene’s paper is one very suitable to be read before this Association. 
I may add that its interest has been enhanced by the way in which the 
lecturer has interspersed additional remax'ks as he went on (Hear, hear) j 
though I may afterwards point out one or two instances in which there 
seems to be a desire to strengthen onr frontiers at the expense of other 
people. On page 158 he remarks, that after the Government had made 
up its mind — and it is very good of Mr. Keene to think that it has a 
mind to make np, which I quite believe it, or the Government of 
India has — “the Government will then inform the Czar and his 
“ministers in terms courteous but unequivocal, that any trespass will 
“ be regarded as an overt act of hostility, and replied to by the 
“ despatch of a British squadron to the Baltic, and a blockade of 
“ B/Ussian ports.” How, while it is not needful to express approval 
of this particular plan, I do wish to emphasize, though the writer does 
not, the essential dife^ence there is between a straightforward, self- 
dependent, honest course of this kind, and that of the cowardly, 
clumsy, paltry method in which former so-called aggressions have been 
dealt with. Instead of punishing the real offender, you attack the 
helpless Afghans and anybody else except Bussia, and you do this at 
the expense of the still more helpless people of India. With regard 
to the recent clamour for a railway to Oandahar, I ask first, “ At 
“ whose expense is this to be made ? It is your scare ; it is your 
“work; it is not the people of India who want it.” The greater part of 
this alarm that we are told is expressed in the native j)ress is fictitious, 
and a mere echo of the chronic Anglo-Indian alarm upon this subject, 
especially in the Korth of India. I was very glad that the Chairman 
of our Council, General Cavenagh, called attention to the fact that it . 
was not merely a military question, this making a railway to Can- 
dahar, hut also a ixolitical question. He also recalled to yonr minds 
the last occasion when this subject, especially that part of it relating 
to the border, was brought before this Association in a very interesting 
paper by Colonel J ames Browne, which he referred to. I would ask you 
just to recall the way in which Colonel Browne spoke of this railway 
to Candahar,<-and it is exactly appropriate to the former portion of the 
General’s remark in that respect. Colonel Browne put it in this way : — 

“ The idea that by retaining Candahar, by developing its agricultural and trade 
resources, &c.j we could make it pay its expenses, is another illusion ; as, under 
British administration, it would not pay a tithe of the cost of its occupation. Let 
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anyone wlio knoTS Peshawur and Oandahar, and their relative trade, agriculture, 
and distances from the Indus, consider the fact that after thirty-two years of 
English administration the revenues of the Peshawur district are entirely' in- 
adequate, in time of peace, to pay for its garrison. In face of such a fact can it be 
gravely argued that Oandahar might be made to pay the expenses of a garrison on 
a war footing? ” 

Therefore, as I saj, it comes back to this : if that is to be done, 
who is to pay for it ? It will not pay for itself : and India oug'ht not 
to have to pay for it. It is a British imperial affair, and if we are 
worthy of empire, why not accept the responsibilities of empire, and 
pay for it ourselves ? I may venture to say that if this were done the 
whole subject would be looked at fairly, and it would throw a different 
phase upon the whole discussion. Some persons might still come to 
the conclusion that there should he a d64,000,000 railway to Oandahar ; 
but do it upon your own responsibility and at your own expense. 
(Hear, hear.) Then let me point out what Colonel Browne went on 
to say ; — 

“ However inadequate the revenues of the provinces of Candaliar would be to 
support our costly administration, it should not be forgotten that they rGi')resent 
more than one-third, and that the most easily collected, of the income of the Afghan 
kingdom. Eurther, without holding Oandahar no revenue can bo levied from 
Herat ” (and Herat no doubt is one of the most fei’tile j)ortions of the Afghan 
state) ; and it is quite i3reposterous to suppose that any Cabul ruler, shorn by our 
action of fully two-thirds of his revenue, could be other than our bitter enemy.” 

That is the political suggcstiou which General Oavenagh very 
properly referred to. Then there is another way of putting it. I say, 
whatever we may think about blockades, and so on, whilst it is very ' 
certain -that in Europe Bussia is vulnerable, in Central Asia she is 
perfectly unassailable. Mr. Maiwin and others tell us What can 
“ you do ? They must go on.’’ That is so ; but this policy of rushing 
forward beyond our own secure frontier is, as I have termed it, a 
clumsy policy : it is clumsy, because you entail upon yourselves the 
very maximum of expense and I’isk and peiil, to go and meet an 
enemy who can please himself as to whether he accepts your challenge 
or not. (Hear, hear.) Therefore it is quite time another and a 
sounder method of strategy was employed in this matter, I should , 
like to have referred to other topics ; there is so much interesting 
historical matter, that it renders the paper one of very great value ; 
but you, Sir, have directed our attention more immediately to the 
current and popular aspect of the subject, and to what little the 
author has said as to our pi’esent policy, and therefore I will not go 
into the historical part of the paper at any length. But, Sir, I may 
observe that there is just one passing reference, and a rather shame- 
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faced reference it is, to tlie treaty of Gnndamuk. One -would liave 
thonglit that that wretched hiisiness was either hnried or cremated hy 
this time, and that it did not call for any reference in this paper. I 
think that was one of the most melancholy passages in our modern 
Indian history. In speaking of myself as in this matter Conservative, 
I say that this is the Conservative view, that the natural boundaries of 
India are sufficient for herself, and are sufficiently strong against any 
comers ; and you only prejudice and weaken yourselves by going 
beyond those frontiers. That was the view, not only of Lord Lawrence, 
but of all the members of the Indian Government in 1868 — perhaps 
the strongest Government that India has had in modern time. Mr. 
Keene has in two or three places, and very properly, laid emphasis on 
the primary importance of the public here and the people of India 
being kept informed as much as possible. ISTow, I believe if those 
Minutes, those unanswerable minutes as I contend, on the whole 
Central Asian question, the Minutes of 1867-68, had been published at 
the time, the country would not have been betrayed into that foul 
mistake of the Afghan War in 1878-79. (Hear, hear.) I refer to 
the Minutes of Lord La-wrence’s Government. They began with the 
proposition of Sir Bartle Lrere to go to Quettah, and they proceed with 
the whole subject down to 1868. I say that if the papers had been 
put before the world, that ugly rush across the fi'ontier would never 
have been made in 1879. You must remember, as Mr, Keene has 
said in speaking against secrecy, these things have always been done 
in secret ; and he especially refers back to Lord Auckland’s period — 
at the time when a scheme was made and a treaty was drawn np, 
hut wus kept in the dark for three months. He refers to Burnes’s 
despatches in 1838, the burking of which at the time led to the hideous 
mistake which followed. All I say to those who are so afraid of the 
Eussians, and who fear that Eussia will invade the fertile plains of 
India, is this : let us above all have x^i-T-blicity — early and prom^^t 
publicity, and then we shall not have these things done behind our 
backs, and we shall know what we are doing, and avoid these fatal 
mistakes. As has been said, we may write books and papers to any 
extent after the mischief is done, hut wffien millions and lives are gone 
it is too late. (Heax’, hear.) Let us not be too late. Hei'e let me just 
recall one general remark of Mr. Keene with regard to the empire of the 
Moghuls. It is a very high eulogium that he pays to Akbar, perhaps ^ 
it is somewha-t,too high ; and it cei’tainly goes rather against some of 
our professions to think that in the history of these Mussulman rulers 
in India, there is something to which our statesmen may well look. 
Let ns hope that we may yet have our own Akbar. (Hear, hear). 
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Dr. G. W. LEITISTER : Mr. Ch-airman, — As lias been said before, tliis 
paper is judicial, and its liistorioal inf ormation would make it of perfect 
value. At tbe same time tbere are spots in tbe suu, and tbero are 
some surprising revelations in tMs paper; for instance, we find (Saul 
among tbe prophets I) that Mr. Marvin advocates a neutral policy ; 
that Sir Henry Rawlinson is not a Russopbobist, and so forth. I 
with the examjile of General Goi'don before us, we can explain 
these inconsistencies. I also believe that with a judicious use of 
extracts from the writings of British statesmen, both sides of a ques- 
tion could always be very fairly elucidated. But with reference to 
the point before us, without wishing to commit myself one way 
or the other, it is obvious that it is necessary that we should 
know from those who advocate one side or the other, what it 
is that they jjropose. It is no use merely saying' that there is danger 
unless they also propose something tangible -with a viev/ to warding 
o:ffi that danger. How, Mr. Marvin has said, as far as I understand 
him, that we require a Committee to keep the press informed of wliat 
is going on. Ho doubt that would ho very interesting and very useful, 
especially to those concerned on the Press ; but it seems to mo that 
important as this is, there is something more that is required, and that 
is, as it seems to me, the jiublication and study of all existing material 
with regard to the languages, the roads, and the relations of Chief to 
Chief in these countries. About a quarter of a century ago, coming 
back from the Russian wax*, I ventured to point out that we 
were running great dangers in not having inter alia a School of Inter- 
preters in England for the East. It was the ignorance of Arabic that 
lost Baker Pasha’s army {see Sir Samuel Baker’s letter to The Pali 
Mall Ga::ette). Hicks Pasha did not know a word of Arainc. The 
head of the Intelligence, or, perhaps, Hon-Intelligeuco Department, is 
similarly stated not to know that language, and I do not know who of 
our leading men in Egypt does. We shall have our Khartoum too, and 
our Suakim, in the so-called neutral zone” in Central Asia, probably 
before this century comes to a close. Then, as I fear now, it wdll be per- 
fectly useless for any number of meetings to be held, for it is our custom 
not to move until the danger is actually upon us, whatever that danger 
may be, whether from within or from without. Had that School of 
Interpreters been started before, I am perfectly satisfied that the 
events in Bulgaria, and, indeed, in Turkey generally, would have been 
shaped more in the interests of this country, which^is too much 
guided by clever makeshifts on emergencies than prepared for them 
by preliminary knowledge. What we requii*e is i*ather more of the 
genius that takes trouble without refex’-ence to immediate fami^ or 
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profit, and steady, tliorongla, and honest infoi-mation, and perhaps, 
above all, lingnistic knowledge, for in this respect Englishmen are 
quite unnecessarily behind other nations. We do not require ingenious 
conjectures upon the one side more than the other, nor a great array 
of brilliant intelligence, but we require actual information, and that 
with regard to the doings of Eussia we certainly have not, except as 
to certain alleged accomplished facts, with which we cannot really 
deal with a fulness of knowledge. With regard to the advance of 
Bussia, there is not the least doubt that the native papers in India 
written in English are a mere echo of our own papers. When I was 
at Ghiigit in 1866, the name of Bussia was absolutely unknown in 
those parts ; yet the English papers talked of Bussian influence in 
those quarters, and the Invalide Busse reported some time after, that 
Mr. Leitner had been fighting against the Bussians at Tashkand. 
So much for the newspapers on both sides. In the haste for news, the 
professional spirit of journalism often suffers. One is alarmed some- 
times at irresponsible statements made in the papers from Cairo and 
other places, no doubt made in good faith, but without that sense of 
responsibility that attaches to jmofessional or even official statements. 
Men who telegraph their impassioned opinions, instead of neutrally- 
tinted accounts of facts, should stand in their own name. It seems 
to me a very sad thing indeed that there should be an important pro- 
fession, perhaps one of the most important, without the same respon- 
sibility that attaches to the remaining professions or public positions ; 
for instance, to one as a barrister, to another as a minister of religion, 
or to a third as a medical man. I think the time has come to consider 
this matter of raising the dignity, tone, and responsibility of journalism 
as one of the learned professions. Mr. Marvin says that information 
is what is required as to the movements of Bussia, and there I go 
hand in hand with him. We certainly want information ; but there 
is a danger from a source to which, perhaps, we have not given 
sufficient attention, and that is from India itself. It is all very well 
to say that we are to hold this or that advanced post. Ido not say 
that we are not ; but do you not know why onr military tribes will 
not permit themselves to be recruited with the same ease that they 
were before the late Afghan war? Here is a question which, I 
think, is not unworthy of yonr coiisideiution. (Hear, hear.) Then 
again with regard to what is done within our own frontier as regards 
pushing on tlie railways and so forth. Is it quite certain that we have 
done all that is possible or desirable in India itself? Have we 
those stockades that were recommended years ago hy General Paget, 
and, I daresay, by Colonel Malleson himself, against those attacks of 
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cavalry to wliicli lie has alladecl ; and is it quite sure, above all things 
that we are governing India at the present moment with the ruling 
motive of salus reipuhlicce su^renia lex. Those elements of loyalty 
and chivalry that exist in the people are certainly not being* drawn 
into that identification with the Government which their own 
interests and ours require. Take the reference of Mr. Keene to 
Akbar. Akbar’s Minister, Abul Fazl, when asked wdiy it was 
that he supported all denominations alike, and not only kept up the 
existing religious endowments of the Hindoos, but even added to 
them, replied by the Muhammadan motto of ; Religion and Govern- 
“ ment are twins,” by which he meant to imply that no Government 
could continue that neglected the religions of its subjects. Are we 
following his example ? Have we not by our secular system of educa- 
tion sapped the foundations of all religions alike ? Have we respected 
and maintained all the religious and secular indigenous educational 
endowments ? Ty suis fy reste^ might be said by the most advanced 
Liberal Government of India, in the best interests alike of India and 
England ; but, of course, if you go to India with doctrmaire notions, 
you will certainly succeed in, eventually, having again to call into 
play those great qualities of the English race which once conquered 
that country, Erom that point of view it is a good thing to go on 
denationalizing India. But if you go there with a view to remaining 
there, then I say take all the elements that have a stake in the 
country,” and identify them with the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment and the progress of civilization. Has this been done ? 
Has it been done in tlie sense of Akbar ? Most certainly it has 
not been done. Recommendations have, e.y. been made to inter- 
fere with the instruction given in the schools attached to Mosques, or 
held by religious teachers ; hut if those recommendations are carried 
out, WG shall merely destroy what is left of the religious feeling and 
of the love of education for its own sake. What will be the result ? 
More students than now will know where Timbuctoo, grotesquely mis- 
pronounced, is situated, as if that mattered, when they may not know 
anything about their own province. By extending the present area 
of a mischievous and expensive system of secular education, we shall 
not only multiply office-seekers, but we shall also succeed at last in 
ingeniously finding out the one sore point which, if probed, will dis- 
integi'ate native society, and which will goad the tendq^est native 
susceptibilities into general disaffection. Whatever the tyrant was 
who obscured the native’s horizon in former days, /^e never interfered in 
the curricula of religious schools ; or, still less, in the existing autonomy 
of the castes of India, as we are doing now under a Government who&'fe 
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road is paved witli the very best of intentions. I am afraid tlie 
Government is not imbued with a sense of the danger that it may run 
if it does not allow a great deal of what exists to develop itself 
rationally and gradually. It seems to me as necessary to cure the 
evils that we can know than fly to the applications of remedies to 
clangers that we know not of. hTot that I would deprecate the utmost 
vigilance in our trans-frontier matters, but I would also di-cuw 
your attention to the difficulties, if not dangers, from within, and that 
too from a quarter where it is least suspected. I think I know the 
Panjab as mach as any other European, though the best of us, iu 
dealing with an Indian problem, can, as it were, only scratch the 
Himalayas with a quill. The heart of the native is as deep and quiet 
as the wave of the Indian Ocean before a storm, but it is a good and 
noble heart, if stirred by associations which it can revere. Whether 
we are Russophobists or E-ussomaniacs, the first thing to be done is 
to address ourselves to a profounder study of the countries and 
inhabitants of the continent of India, as .of those beyond our frontier 
or under Russian influence. (Applause.) 

Mr. KEEHE (having been called upon by the Chairman to re|}ly) 
said : Ladies and gentlemen, — I have been tinted with so much 
undeserved indulgence this afternoon that I feel it is a very pleasant 
and a very easy task to make a few remarks in concluding the 
discussion, which I hope we have all enjoyed. I must begin with 
what sounds a little disrespectful perhaps to the Chairman, in saying 
that I did not catch him to bring forward any very practical proposal 
on the subject, on which I, with all my judicial want of determination, 
have, at any rate, tried to lay down positive points. But one thing 
the gallant officer said was, that we ought, as far as I understood him, 
and he will correct me if I am wrong, to go up more towards 
Cauclahar, Herat, and so on. How I would ask you this question : 

If proximity bo a danger, why go nearer to the danger ? 
That is all I have to say on that subject, and I say it with 
great deference, because I know, Sir, that you have studied ^ 
this subject very deeply, and perha]3S it is wrong of me tq- 
question your conclusion. But I do not think proximity is a danger, 
and therefore I will say that I am aware that many persons, some 
Conservatives, some not opjDosed to the present Government — I say 
no more, because I am not at liberty to do so — there are persons .] 
whose opinions are entitled to great respect on both sides of English/, ' 
politics who think we ought to be represented at Herat. I do notr 
think myself that the time has come for that, and I purposely ' 
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abstained from that in tbe paper. But as the question of proximity 
bas been introduced, I do not say and I do not tbink it is necessarily 
dangerous for us to baye a civilized neighbour. As to Persia, tbe 
gentleman wbo addressed us spoke well upon tbe subject, but our 
influence in Persia bas been dwindling ever since 1807, and we bave 
done pretty well witbout ber. On several occasions when it bas been 
necessary we bave beld out tbe threat of a naval expedition to tbe 
Persian Gulf, and bave always brought Persia within reason as to 
that. We bave got on pretty well witbout ber, and it is a very 
difficult thing to recover an influence that bas been out of your bands 
for nearly eighty years. I tbink Russia is not so capable of affiecting 
our position in India by intrigue as bas been supposed. What fell 
from the learned gentleman (Dr. Leitner) wbo addressed you last is 
of very great importance, and be very modestly and with great 
propriety and gracefulness abstained from saying wliat I know^ was in 
bis mind to say, and what be could bave said very well, and %vbat 
I hope some day we shall bear from him, and that is, as to that blind 
doctrinabism by which our influence may be w^eakeiied in India. 
But I contend on tbe other side that compared wdth Russia — compared 
with any other Government that bas ever attempted to control a 
people wbo are entirely different from themselves in civilization and 
characteristics — tbe British Government in India stands very high. 
I bave served that Government for tbirty-flve years. I have not 
been particularly well treated by that Goveimmcnt. I have no 
personal reason for admiring that Government. I bave seen its 
faults, and perhaps it would bave been better for me if I bad not been 
so ready to see them. I merely mention this to show' you that I am 
not speaking from pi'ejudice. I say, compared wutb other governments 
it is a very good government. The government of Akbar w^as also a 
very good government, but it lacked permanence ; it was unable to 
provide institutions of a continnons nature. It dwindled into very 
bad from before the end of the last ceiitnry ; and therefore we cannot 
altogether compare the two. I have only in my paper drawn attention 
to one or two points in which Akbar’s government wus excellent, and 
in which unfortunately bis own successors did not imitate him. 
Under bis son and grandson tbe government fell low^er and lower, and 
bis great grandson lost tbe empire altogether. As to the speech of the 
noble lord on my left, I am very much obliged to bis lordship for his 
treatment of what I said, but in one respect be rather misrepresented 
me, I think. I did not mean to say that we should confine our fx’ontier 
to the Helmuncl. I said w^e should confine our frontier to the Herat 
hue, which is a very difllerent thing. I brought in the Helmund as an» 
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importation from Colonel Malleson. Now witli regard to "wliat was* 
said by Mr. Marvin, and I cannot help thinking, if I may be allowed 
to say so, that his remarks were the most interesting portion of the" i 
discussion in this room to-day. I must begin my very brief reference 
to wliat he said with an apology to him for having quite unintentionally 
misrepresented him . If the Ejussians do wish to invade India I contend 
that my position is in no way affected by his statement, b^^cause 
I think I have pointed out to you a line of policy that it would 
be wise for us to adopt even in that contingency, which I, in my 
present state of information, am not quite prepared to accept. One 
thing has been shown I think to be useless by the best test — namely, 
that of practice. I refer to the suggestion that we should go to Russia 
and say, You must not come here j you must not come there. Russia 
is a foreign power in a foreign territory, and speakiug from my , 
knowledge, not very great, of diplomatic usages, I do not think it / 
is practically possible, and its impracticability has been shown by 
experience now. "With regard to what Mr. Martin Wood said,, 
Mr. Wood is, I know, alw^ays listened to with very great respect, 
especially on financial questions at our meetings here, but I venture 
to question the propriety of one principle which he laid down. Was , 
it Mi\ Wood’s intention to convey that under no circumstances should ' 
tlie natives of • India insure their propjerty, and they were not to pay 
any premium, however moderate, for their security under certain 
circumstances when some conflagration, such as was created by Yadir 
Shah, is threatened them ? I am sure I do not think Mr. Wood 
would go so far as that. As far as purely British interests are 
concerned, by all means let Britain do her owm part ; but wdxon the 
natives of India see danger come to their hearths and homes I do 
not see w^hy they should not bear their share too. 

Mr. W. MARTIISr WOOD : If I may be allowed to interject an 
explanation of the remarks which I intended to make, I meant that , 
one result of Mr. Keene’s generalizations was this : that his remarks 
about ISTadir Shah, and. so on, were out of point ; that the times of 
Kadir Shah are not properly in comparison W'ith the present day. As 
to the principle of the natives bearing their share in the cost of 
insuring their safety, of course I admit that ; but what I say is 
that that expense is unnecessary. 

Mr, KEBKE : Of course, whether it is essential or not is a question 
of detail. I understood the honourable gentleman to bo laying dow’^ ' ^4 
general principxle, and it is only against that that I beg to protes^t, I 
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If lie did not say so, I am sorry for having misunderstood him, because 
I think we must all see that there are certain positions and circum- 
stances tinder which, if the natives of India wish for your i^rotection, 
it is fair that they should bear a share in paying for it. Lastly, with 
regard to Dr. Leitner’s remarks upon a school of interpreters, I think 
perhaps some of you will go away with the idea that the Government 
of India neglects its duty in this respect more than it really does. I 
fancy that in the army in that part of the country called the Bengal 
Presidency, though it includes more than Bengal proper, there are a 
great many officeivs qualified — especially those who pass examinations 
in the Pushtu language — and peihaps after a long intercourse with 
the people are competent in those languages — of course I do not mean 
to say that merely passing an examination is a sufficient test of their 
competency in the language. Lastly, as to the feeling of the Indian 
troops and the Indian population, I quite agree with Dr. Leitner, and 
I believe that we all know that the Indian troops do not like serving' 
beyond the Indus, and that it would be a very great misfortune to 
have to emifioy a large force out of Hindustan. As to the feelings of 
the civil population, as I said before, I abstain fi’om going into that 
subject ; but I believe you will find that were the civil population 
satisfied with your intentions, and the native army prepared to confide 
in its government, and in its officers, we are not so weak as perhaps 
our enemies would like us to be. 

Dr. LEITNER explained that he was not referring to the Pushtu 
language, but to the languages of the neutral zones, as to which there 
was lamentable ignorance on the part of oixr military officers. 

The CHAIRMAN : I see by the agenda that the Chairman is 
expected to close the proceedings. I cannot do so, I am sui’e, in a 
better wniy than by thanking those gentlemen who have addressed us 
this evening, and who have given us such valuable information. 
I allude especially to the opinions given by Dr. Leitner and 
Mr. Marvin upon the subject. I may he permitted before I sit down 
to inform Mr. Keene that the point which I wished to lay before the 
meeting w^as that in the presence of the great advance of Russia of 
her frontier it was absolutely necessary that we should as soon as 
possible secure the one door into our Indian territories which is still 
open. Now I have ahvays held that that door is Candahar, but for 
the reasons stated by General Cavenagh I would not at the present 
moment risk alienating the Afghans by an advance upon that place. 
What we could do is almost of equal force, and that is to occupy th^ 
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Town of Tull, about sixty miles io the east of Caudabar, and wbicli 
covers tbese ninety passes wbicli lead from the Cbotirali country into 
India. If tliat were clone (and tbat could be done by an understanding 
witb tbe Ameer), and Tull were joined by a railway to Oandabar, it 
would immensely strengthen our position against Eussian inyasion. 
But as I said before, the danger of the present position of Eussia lies 
in the fact that when the Eussians once get to Herat they will occupy ' 
a position on our frontiers from which they can intrigue with our 
ISTatiye Princes. Perhaps, ladies and gentlemen, you would allow me 
to give you an instance which came within my own knowledge of 
what that means. About seven years ago an Austrian friend of mine • 
visited Cashmere. As soon as the Maharajah of Cashmere heard that 
an Austrian had visited his capital, he sent for him, and he addressed , 
him in these words, which were recounted to me by the Austrian 
gentleman himself. He said, “ I have sent for you because you are /: 
not an Englishman, and you are not a Eussian; you are midway 
between the two ; and I want to ask you to tell me upon your honour, ^ 
which is the most powerful nation, the English, or the Eussian ; 

“ because I hear so much of a Eussian advance that I shall have to 
“ shape my course accordingly. If you tell me, and can give me proof 
“ that the Eussians are the strongest, I must go with them ; if the 
^‘English are the strongest I must adhere to the English.” How that 
is the danger of the Eussians taking a position on our frontier. They 
will send forward their skilled diplomatic agents to intrigue with our 
Hative Princes, and the danger is that at the time which they may 
choose — and they could lie by and choose their own time — and when 
we send off an army to meet their army on the frontier, wo may find 
that they have undermined our influence at the courts of onr Indian, 
Princes. With these remarks, ladies and gentlemen, I beg to close 
the meeting. I am still, I may add, of opinion, that our j)^oper 
frontier town is Candahar, with outposts on the Helmund ; and I 
am not ashamed to confess that I am in favour likewise of the 
occupation of Herat. 


General Sir OEPEUE OAVEHAGH : I think we should not , 
close this meeting without performing one duty, which is to return ■ 
thanks to Colonel Malleson for so ahly. presiding. I am sure that you 
will be unSj^iimous iu voting that question. ' 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Leitner and carried unanimously, i-'/?: 
and the proceedings terminated. 
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27th may, 1884. 


The Annnal Meeting of tlie East India Association was lield on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 27tli, 1884, at tlie Westminster Town Hail, 
nnder the Chairmanship of Sir Hichard Temple, Bart., G.c.s.i*, O.i.e., 
D.C.L., President of the Association. 

In opening the proceedings, the CHAHtMAlsr said it would 
doubtless he the pleasure of the members, seeing that each had been 
furnished with a printed copy of the Report of the Council and of the 
audited accounts, to take them as read. The Re]port showed that 
during the past year the Association had had many interesting 
meetings, at which important papers had been read, followed by 
valuable discussions, all of which were fully recorded in the pages 
of the Journal of the Association. The subjects dealt with were all 
such as deeply concerned the welfare of India, and were therefore 
in strict accordance with the object for which the Association was 
established. He had therefore pleasure in moving that the Report 
of the Council be taken as read. 

Mr. W. T. A. COSBY (Travancore) seconded this prox^osal, which 
was adopted nem. con. 

In proposing that the Report of the Council be adopted, Mr. W. 
MARTIH WOOD said that it gave him great pleasure to do this, 
as a favourable comparison with the operations of last year was 
shown, the Association having gained more suj^port and increased its 
income. 

Mr. W. T. A. COSBY seconded the resolution. 

The CHAIRMAlSr saidAie would like to draw attention to the 
great loss which the Association had sustained by the death of 
Mr. E. B. Eastwick, c.B. (Hear, hear.) He was sure tha?t all would 
testify to the aid which |Mr. Eastwick had given to the Association, 
for none had laboured more zealously and perseveringly, or more 
successfully, than their late friend in their cause ; and the meeting 
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would not like tke occasion to pass witliout recording their sense of the 
great and deplorable loss the Association had sustained by tlie too 
early death of Mr. Eastwick. (Hear, hear.) He would like to add a 
word also in memory of Mr. J. Bruce Horton, of Madras, a man 
of remarkable enlightenment and of independent views, who w^as fop 
many years a steady supporter of this Association. 

The Report was then adopted unanimously. 

General Sir OBFEHR OAYBHAGH moved That the election 
of Colonel G. B. Malleson, c.s.i. ; General H. Hopkinson, o.s.i. ; 
“ J. B. Bullen Smith, Esq., C.s.i. ; and H. Stewai*t Beid, Esq., as 
“ Members of Council be confirmed.” General Cavenagh said it 
afforded him pleasure to do so, because every one of these gentlemen 
had shown a ^^ei’sonal interest in the work of the Association, and 
was able to further its advancement. Many people might take an 
interest in the work of the Association, and yet not assist its advance-: 
ment ; hut the gentlemen named in the resolution did both, and, as a 
rule, gave regular attendance at the meetings. 


Mr. EDMUISTD KIMBEB seconded this, saying that from what he 
had seen of the gentlemen named he was sure they would do all they : ,, 
could to arouse in the people of England a sense of the vastness of the 
trust imposed upon them by the possession of India. The field was, 
ripe for their labours, for there was no doubt whatever that the 
intelligent electors of this country have ali’eady a great i*esj)ect for the 
intelligence and law-abiding character of the people of India. The 
character and feelings and the habits of the ordinary Hindus had been 
laid before them by many eminent Anglo-Indianf?, and it . had been 
shown that Englishmen could find much to admire in them. He 
might venture to add in this connection, that he feared some of the 
members of the Association viewed the approach of Russia to the ” 
Horth- Western frontier of India with too much complacency. He for ! 
one had no great fear of Russian aggression, hut one thing was ' 
certain, that the Russian approach ought to be taken up at once in 
a business-like spirit, not a militant, overbearing spirit, by British 
statesmen. They should conduct themselves as a merchant would 


upon whose trade a rival was encroaching, or as a landowner whose 
rights were" threatened, What was wanted was a firm, definite and 
respectful understanding on both sides ; and unless that consummation ^ 
was arrived at it seemed to him that they were in sight of the :■ 





cc^ntingency of extra taxation of the Indian people for the armament; 
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of tlie frontier. A strong military empire on tlbe Borders of India 
would entail this precaution, and it was now a serious prospect. 
Mr. Cross had thought it a grand thing to Be able to raise a loan 
of ^63,000,000 for India at the same time as £1,500,000 was got 
for the Southern Mahratta Hailway ; But Russia raised £15,000,000 
in Berlin the other day, and haying rehabilitated her credit after the 
exhaustion of the Turkish "War, she may feel herself in no mood to Be 
dictated to, and may feel confident that her credit on the Continent 
will Bear further loans for any purpose upon which she may set her 
mind. He thought Both political parties in this country had Been to 
Blame for their indifference on the Busso-Indian question, and he had 
mentioned it at the meeting Because he strongly felt that India was 
entitled to call for the whole resources of this country should they Be 
needed for her safety and protection. 

Mr. W. MABTHsT WOOD said it was a little inconvenient to 
discuss political questions at the Business meeting of the Association; 
But, with regard to the alarms alluded to By the previous speaker, 
he entirely dissented from Mr. Kimber’s views of them. He could 
appeal to Sir Bichard Templets own recollection, that the Russian 
question was fully examined in the time of the government of Sir 
John Lawrence, and nothing that had happened since had appreciably 
altered the soundness of the standfast policy then laid down. One of 
the difficulties of dealing with India was the perpetual recurrence of 
these imaginary fears to which, as he thought, Mr. Kimher had given 
such untimely expression. 

The CHAIBMAH said he thought he might venture to suggest 
that the advance of Russia in Central Asia had very little to do with 
the question of the election of certain gentlemen to the Council of the 
Association, (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. A. K. SETTISTA said he had no intention of opposing the 
resolution which had been submitted, But he would like to move the 
addition of a rider as follows : — That this meeting hegs to draw the 
“attention of the Council of this Association to the impoi-tance of 
“ having more Indian gentlemen on it than are at present, and request- 
“ ing the Council to adapt its futni-e elections in accordance therewith.” 
His first idea was that the number of Indian members onl^he Council 
should Be defined, But he was willing to leave the recommendation 
expressed in general terms. His reasons for the rider consisted in the 
fact that there had Been growing up of late a feeling of dissatisfactiqp 
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with the Association hj reason of the smallness of the Indian repre- 
sentation on it, and the unwillingness of the Council to alter it. He 
urged that with a larger Indian representation greater interest in 
the work of the Association would he manifested amongst the natives 
of India who came to London. It had been objected that most of the 
Indians who came hitherto were practically only school-boys; but 
although this might be partially true, it did not apply to all who 
came. In urging this recommendation he had no wish to deprecate or - 
decry the work of his Anglo-Indian colleagnes on the Council ; he 
merely wished to represent that to express the native views it would 
he better to have a larger native representation. 

Mr. W. MAHTHsf WO OH said he would second Mr. Sefctna’s 
rider, which was simply a recommendation or suggestion to the 
Council, with which he had little doubt tbey would sympathize. But 
the fact was that there was great difficulty in finding Indian gentlemen ' 
who were willing to accept the office. If native gentlemen coming 
to London would become members of the Association and show a more 
active interest in its affairs, they would natiirally be elected to the 
Council. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. T. LIJXMOE/E WILSOhT quite agreed as to the desirability 
of extending the bordei’s of the Association, but the difficulty was to 
get the proper men. The great bulk of Indians here were visitors for 
but a short time, and if Mr. Settna could furnish the name of any 
native gentleman who could render service on the Council, he was 
sure his colleagues would be glad. 

Gen. Sir OEPEUR CAYEhTAGH took exception to the remai’k, 
which seemed to suggest that there was anything like a feeling in the 
Council against the admission of natives. On the contrary, the last 
member elected was a native gentleman, and he was one out of only 
two duly qualified by the rules of the Association, and he never 
answered the OounciTs letter. 

Mr. A. K. SETTHA said that last year two Indian gentlemen were | 
proposed for election on the Council, but they were set aside for ' ; 
others. However, he did not wish to raise the question in any ill 
spirit; he^ierely desired the Council to keep the suggestion in view, 
as one likely to advantage the Association and remove that feeling to , 
which he had before alluded. 

^ Mr. G, W. AEATHOOH said that of the two native gentlemen; ■ 
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named hj Mr. Settna one was ineligible, and tbe otber was only to be 
in London for a short time. The Oonncil of the Association were 
quite willing and anxious to have the assistance of native gentlemen 
of position residing in London. 

The resolution, on being put, was unanimously adopted, and 
subsequently Mr. Settna’s rider, as a recommendation to the Council, 
was also adopted. 

The Rev. J. OROMPTOhT SOWERBUTTS moved That the 
“ eight retiring members of Council be re-elected, viz., the Rajah Rampal 
Singh, Col. P. T. Prench, P. Pirie Gordon, Esq,, Rev. Jas. Long, 
Stephen P. Low, Esq., Major- Gen. R. M. Macdonald, Gen. Sir Geo. 
Malcolm, k.c.b., Capt. W. 0. Palmer.’’ The rev. gentleman said 
these were gentlemen of large experience in Indian affairs, and lie had 
therefore great pleasure in proposing their re-election. 

Mr. T. LUXMORE WILSON seconded the motion, which was 
then put aud carried unanimously. 

Mr. JOHN DAOOSTA moved: That Sir Richard Temple, 
Bt., G.O.S.I., be re-elected President of the Association for the 
‘‘ensuing year,” adding that he was sure the motion needed no 
advocacy, for since Sir Richard had been Pi’esident new life and 
vigour had been infused into the Association. 

Major-General R. M. MACDONALD seconded the motion, which 
was cordially adopted. 

In responding, The CHAIRMAN said he had great pleasure in 
accepting the honour re-conferred upon him, and he would coutinue, 
in the words of the honourable mover, to “ infuse new life ” in the 
Association, so far as his oppoi’tunities would allow. Not that the 
Association required “ new life,” because he believed it to be in 
vigorous existence. But he quite admitted that persevering effort was 
required to keep the Association up to the mark, so that it might 
influence public opinion in this country in regard to the affairs of our 
great dependency in the East. In reference to the remarks which 
had fallen from Mr. Settna he would express the hope tha;^ the native 
gentlemen resident in London would become members of the Associa- 
tion and take part in its discussions, and that no feeling of indifference 
to its work would be allowed to grow up in their minds such as 
seemed slightly indicated by Mr. Settna. He had no doubt whatever 
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tliat if heretofore Bafcire gentlemeri have not figured largely on tlie 
Council, that has been because difficulty had been experienced in 
finding eligible candidates. The native sojourners in London, if not 
“ school-boys,” were for the most part young men here as students in 
professions which they designed to follow in India, and, even where 
their studies did not closely engage them^ they were ‘‘birds of 
“passage.” But when there were duly-qualified native gentlemen 
to be had the Association would have great pleasure in electing them, 
and he was sxire he was expressing the sentiments of the whole of the 
members when he said this. (Hear, hear.) 


Mr. W. MABTIhT WOOD, referring to the passage in the report 
which stated that in the past year “various matters connected with 
“ India have been promoted and advocated,” said that it should not he 
forgotten that the year had been a most eventful oue in Indian polity, ^ 
and that the Association had ventilated two or three of the burning ■ 
questions — such as the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill and the Bengal 
Tenancy Bill — in a way that had excited public attention ; and the 
records in the Jouhnal showed that it might fairly be claimed for 
the Association that it had worked in stiuct accordance with its ' 
principle of allowing all ojunions to be heard and debated. Heverthe- ; 
less they conld not be unconscious that among their native consti- 
tuents in India there had been considerable disappointment at the 
prevailing tendency of some of these important discussions. It should 
not be forgotten that the 'Association had a large native constituency 
in India, and it was important that they should keep themselves en 
rapport with it as far as possible. It said something for the healthi- 
ness of the Association that;, by the exercise of mutual forbearance, a 
period of exceptional stormineas had. been got through without any 
undue strain., (Hear,, hear.) The Association fulfilled its purpose, ; 
and did a. practical work- by its discussions and papers, but he thought 
it might do more in a, field, for which it was originally designed. It 
was. intended, and! it had. acted, in former years with a direct influence 
upon the governing, authorities here. . Without assuming an aggressive 
attitude or acting in an obnoxious or instating Spirit, he thought there 
was much room for}earnest practical work: in drawing the attention,! jof ' ^ 
the executive authorities- to questions of Indian polity., as they ariae| ij;, 
Mention was made- .in the report ■ of . two ' memorials which ,had ',.be^ " 
addressed to the .G.Qvernmentj. 'b,ut:he believed. ,tha number of rsuoh > 
efforts might be usefully increased^ and withdhei large and. experienced 
, Council of the .Association- such practical work might be easily under-t'-v 
4<iken. , (Hear,- hear.) ,..il , ... -vcA'... ■ / . ' ... i .. ■; 
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Tjbe business of the sitting being concluded, 

General Sir OnmVU C AYEISTAGH said that, as Chairman of the 
Council of the Association, the pleasing duty devolyed upon him to 
move a vote of thanlvs to Sir Bichard Temple, for his kindness in 
presiding over the meeting. They had already expressed an opinion 
as to the value of his presidency, and he might add his own feeling 
that a great debt was due to Sir Bichard Temple from the Association, 
for enabling them to have at their head one who had served so long 
and so eminently in India, and who manifested so constant an interest 
in the welfare of the people of the country. The extent and variety 
of Sir Bichard Temple’s experience was such, that probably no person 
now alive could rival it. That in the multiplicity of his public 
engagements, Sir Bichard Temple still contrived to aid the Association 
with his presence, entitled him to tlieir sincerest thanks. (Hear, hear.) 

Mi\ JOHN SHAW (of Madras) cordially seconded the vote of 
thanks, which was adopted by acclamation. 

SirBICHABD TEMPLE ; — I am much obliged to you, gentlemen, 
for passing this vote of thanks, and for the kind expressions with 
which it was accompanied. But I must explain that I am scarcely 
entitled to it, because to-day I am simply performing the ordinary 
duties of your President. However, I am much obliged of course by 
your kind expression, and I only regret that owing to my many 
avocations in this country, and my absence from town except at this 
season of the year, I have been unable to attend more of the inter- 
mediate meetings. But I am thankful to observe from the report 
that on every one of these occasions you have been able to obtain a 
competent — I may say, an eminent — Chairman. I quite endorse the 
remarks that fell from Mi% Martin Wood, as to the great importance 
of maintaining the discussions from time to time, and also of our 
embodying the result of these discussions in some memorial. The 
test of our working and the outcome of our deliberations is undoubtedly 
the memorial. Unless you arrive at some such conclusion, embodied 
in a written statement, you cannot be sure that your work has been 
effected, or that your labours are likely to be fruitful. Therefore I 
do hope that whenever you have a discussion you will endeavour to 
come to some practical issue. I trust that whoever may be selected 
at the moment to preside upon any intermediate occasion will see to 
that. I am quite certain that in the present condition o£ India, and 
in the present state of public opinion in this country, there will be 
no lack of burning questions. (Hear, hear.) Ton may be quite suiio 
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of an imfailixig succession of tliem ; and I do Hope that tHose 
burning questions will be treated in a practical and also in a ^ 
temperate manner, and tHat any violent or extreme expressions ^ 
may be avoided, nob only by tHe Association in its corporate 
capacity, but also by every member of it, for I can assure you, 
gentlemen, that now Having made it my business since I left India 
to study public opinion in England, and as I live, move, and Have my 
being amongst BritisH electors, tliere is nothing does so mucH Harm , 
to the objects wHicH this Association Has at Heart as tHe use of . 
unguarded and unmeasured language. You see, when sucH language 
is used, tHe result of it is that one Indian authority can say white 
and another can say black, and the English public between the two 
will be utterly confused, and the consequence of such confusion is 
that neither will be attended to, and neither will be believed. I 
cannot impress upon you too strongly that most important considera- , 
tion. We should recollect that in pressing our own views upon any /; 
side of an Indian question, we must not press it as if the whole truth ' 
was on our side and the whole error was on the other. If we persist 
in that course we shall undoubtedly meet with apathy and indifference 
from the people of this country, and I assume, subject to your better 
knowledge, that such apathy and indifference are the death of an 
Association of this kind, because unless you can succeed in exciting v) 
public opinion towards the interests of India, and in maintaining/ 
that excitement, you will fail in obtaining the objects for which the ^ , 
Association was started, and I would reiterate that in order td 
command that attention, it is necessary that we should be guarded ’ 
and moderate in our language, taking' care to adapt our expressions to 
the exact condition of the truth, while making due allowance for all' 
that may be said by our opponents on the other side. I hope you will ; 
excuse the freedom with which I have made these remarks, but I am 
certain that they are essential to the welfare of the East India Asso^ 
ciation, to which I have again the honour of being re-elected. 
(Cheers.) I am reminded by the Secretary, that several gentlemen 
have been so kind as to send letters of apology for non-attendance 
to-day. Among'st those are the names of gentlemen who have long been / 
well-known to this Association, and whose careers are as household ' 
words; they are Mr. Robert H. Elliot, the well-known author, 
Mr. William Tayler, Sir George Balfour, Sir George Malcolm, and 
Mr. P. Pine Gordon. All of these express their regret that, owing to 
illness or previous engagements, they are unable to be with us. 


^ This terminated the proceedings. 
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It is witli great satisfaction tliat your Council present to you 
their Beport for the year 1883-4. They congratulate the Members on 
the marked imogress the Association has attained during that period, 
as the summary of the -work done within the period under review 
shows various matters of public interest connected with India have 
been promoted and advocated. The Association has published nine 
Journals containing papers on a variety of subjects, including the two 
important measures — ^the Indian Oi'iminal Jurisdiction Bill and the 
Bengal Tenancy Bill — ^which have been clearly and impartially placed 
before the British Public, and fully discussed. With a view to 
obtain a larger sale for their Jouimal, and so enlarge the usefulness 
of the Association, the Council have reduced the price, and have 
appointed Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co, publishers. The increased 
number of Journals, and the rapid issue, have augmented the expen- 
diture ; but the Council are happy to be able to state that, on the 
other hand, the income has been larger, owing to an increase 
of Members and a larger sale of Journals. Some lai*ge arrears of 
snbscidptions, too, have been paid up, in a great measure owing to 
the assistance rendered by the Chairman of the Council, to whom the 
Members desire to offer their thanks for the active and warm interest 
he has at all times displayed for the welfare of tb.e Association. 

Mr. Alexander Bogers, one of the Trustees, having retired from 
the Association, the Council has appointed the Bajah Bampal Singh 
and Mr. Bobert H. Elliot in his place, in addition to Mr. P. P, 
Gordon and Mi\ W. Martin Wood. 

The use of the Booms of the Association allowed for The Voice of 
India proving inconvenient to Members, the Council resolved upon 
its discontinuance. 

The Council finding that Mr. George Poggo, Mr. George Palmer, 
and Mr. O. C. Mnllick, had not attended the Council Meetings for six 
calendar months, and that the latter had left for India, decided that 
under bye-law i. they had vacated their seats. 

LOSSES BY DEATH. 

The Council regret to have to record the death of Mr, E. B. 
Eastwick, c.b., their late Chairman, which occurred very shortly af^r 
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Ills resignation of tlie CHairniansliip and liis acceptance ®of tlie 
office of Yice-President. An obituary notice of bis deatbfis given 
in YoL XV, p. 239, of tbe JouEifAL. 

Tbe Gonncil have also to record tbe deaths of tbe [following 
Members — 

John Brace bTorton, Esq., Mirza Peer Bnkbsb, H. P.J Wbyte, 
Esq., and D. D. Cama, Esq. 

EESIGNATION OE MEMBERS.. 

The Council have to report tbe resignation of tbe following Mem- 
bers : — 

Major-General P. Applegatb, 0. bT. Banerjee, Esq., M. D. Dadysett, • 
Esq., William Digby, Esq., o.i.e., C. Eorjett, Esq., Hamid Ali Kban, 
Esq., Colonel W. Nassau Lees, Dr. M. D. Makuna, and tbe Marquis of „ 
Salisbury. S 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

The following gentlemen bave been elected Members of tbe 
Association since the last Annual Meeting : — 

Henry George Keene, Esq., c.i.e., E. H. AYallace Dunlop, Esq,, 
C.B., Sir William Wedderburn, Bart., Colonel G. Bruce Malleson, c.s.i., 

M. Abdool Majid, Esq., Donald Horne Macfarlane, Esq., m.p., Louis ' 
H. Mylne, Esq., Syed Tajamal Hossein Kban, Bey. Janies Jobnston, ■ ' ' 
E. B, Chatterjee, Esq., Mancberjee M. Bbownaggre, Esq., Major- 
General H. Hopkinson, c.s.i., W. Cbicbele Plouden, Esq., Sir James 
Oaird, e.c.b., David S. White, Esq., Donald N. Beid, Esq., Bicbard 
W. Crowtber, Esq., Hugh Bowland Cooke, Esq., Bev. Ebenezer Le 
Mare, tbe Honourable Syed Mabmood, Colonel Keith J opp, W. T. A. 
Cosby, Esq., Fung Yee, Esq., Henry Stewart Beid, Esq,, Griffin W. 
Yyse, Esq., Bey. John Crompton Sowerbutts, Lieut. - General W. W.; : 

Anderson, Bobert Gordon Orr, Esq., Maharajah Badba Persbad Singh 
Babadoor, C. T. Buckland, Esq., and Cornelius B. Pare, Esq. 

Tbe following gentlemen bave been elected Members of tbe 
Council since tbe last Meeting : — . J 

Colonel G. B, Malleson, c.s.i., Major-General H. Hopkinson, c.s.i., 

J. B, Bullen-Smitb, Esq., c.s.i., and H. Stewart Beid, Esq. t 

Accordmg to tbe terms of Article 8, tbe following Members of 
tbe Council retire by rotation, and tbe Council recommend their (C 
re-election : — 

^ Baja Bampal Singh, Lient.- Colonel P. T. French, P. Pirie Gordon, jS 
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Rev. James Long, Steplien P. Low, Esq., Major-General R. M. 
Macdonald, General Sir George Malcolm, k.c.b.^ and Captain W. 0. 
Palmer. 

Memorials on tlie following subjects Lave been presented : — 

(1) To tbe Cbancellor of tbe Exchequer (upon whom a deputation 
subsequently waited), on the Gold and Silver Duties and the laws of 
Hall-Marking (see p. 32 of the present volume). 

(2) To the Secretary of State for India on Railways and other 
Public Works (^ee p. 33 of the present volume). 

The Council are glad to observe that on the former subject notices 
of motions have been given in the House of Commons by Sir George 
Balfour and Mr. Slagg ; and -with respect to the latter, the Association 
has been officially requested to nominate a representative to appear 
before the Select Committee. 

The following Papers have been read since the last annual 
meeting : — 


LIBEEAL PRmCIPLES IN INDIA. 

On Friday afternoon, May 18th, 1883, a Meeting was held in the 
Council Room, Exeter Hall, under the Presidency of the Right 
Honourable Lord Stanley of Alderley, wffien Mr. PI. G. Keene, c.t.e., 
read a paper entitled Liberal Pxunciples in India.*' 

Mr, Keeno begged leave to premise that this title was not intended 
to convey a party meaning ; for a dependency such as India was not 
of a natui’e to be discussed on the grounds of party. He was willing 
to spell liberal with a small ‘G/* jxrovided he could establish that the 
principles were beneficial to India. They had not made their first 
appearance there in British hands. The Yedic Aryans possessed the 
germ of liberal principles, and preserved them through long succeeding 
ages. Akbar anticipated almost all the great liberal measures that 
the British have revived. His great-grandson, Arrungzebe, revived 
that policy, and before his death Rajputs, Sikhs, and Mahrattas were 
in insurrection in the different quarters of the Empire. In 1?19 the 
throne devolved on a collateral, who took the name of Muhamad Shah, 
and reigned for twenty-eight years ; but his reign is only noticeable 
for the constant progress of the three classes of Hindu rebels, and for 
the crushing invasion of Nadir Shah, when 120,000 of thie citizens of 
Delhi were massacred, and property estimated at eighty millions taken 
away. Bnt a new set of intruders were at hand. Beginning in 
Southern India the French and English gradually made all India ijie 
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battle-field of their rivalries. The preponderance of the English, due ' 
to the genius and tenacity of Robert Clive, forced the foreign Europeans 
into subordinate positions. All were ambitions — mostly nnscrnpnlonsly 
covetous. But liberal principles are the seeds which Europe must , 
cany in her bosom, and which her sons, whether they intend it or 
not, miist scatter as they go. In 1833, when the Company’s Charter 
was renewed for the last time but one, there was a gi'eat prevalence of' 
those principles all over the world, and great and organic reform was 
set on foot in India soon after the granting of that Charter. Akbar 
tried in vain to restrain the Hindus from burning widows alive. Lord 
Bentinck put down the practice, and an Act permitting the re-marriage 
of Hindu widows stands on the Statute Book, by no means a dead 
letter. India has the best code of Penal Law in the world, and many 
chapters of the Civil Law have been similarly consolidated with 
excellent general results. The Civil Courts of first instance are ^ 
entirely mamied by native judges, w^ho sit without juries, and / 
have unlimited jurisdiction without distinction of creed or colour. 5 , 
More than this, a native judge has a seat on the bench of every one : 
of the four High Courts constituted in the various provinces, which 
hear causes criminal and civil with scarcely any appellate control at 
all. On the other hand, it was his decided opinion that the Criminal * 
J Liriscliction Bill, now exciting objection, of which an echo had reached ;; 
this country, was so far open to objection that it was for the present y 
uncalled for, and introduced without due consideration for the feelings ■ 
of the British denizens of India. By the last news from India it ;; 
would seem that some concession v^as contemplated. He for one 
hoped that this might be so, and that the Bill, having gone so far, 
w’ould pass into law with due modification. 

The other great liberal step had already been taken. He was sure 
that as the Jurisdiction Bill was logically right, so, as a principle, local ; 
self-government was desirable on all grounds. It was one to which ' 
the people were accustomed, and it was flattering to their feelings, as ' 
well as beneficial to their interests, that it should be extended as much . 
as possible. 

A discussion followed the reading, which, with the Paper, will 
he found reported in full in Yol. XY, pages 93-132 of The Journal of 
the Association. 

THE DUMB SHALL SPEAK AND THE DEAF SHALL HEAR; OR THE RYOT, y? 

THE ZEMINDAR, AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

A largely attended Meeting was lield on I'riday afternoon, Jnne 1st, f' 
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in tlie Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, imder the Presidency o£ the Bight 
Honourable Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., k.o.b., g.O.s.t., when a long and 
elaborate paper by Miss Florence Hightingale was read for her by 
Mr. Frederick Verney. 

Arguing that the new Bengal Bent Law Bill, which will decide the 
fate of about sixty millions, does not violate the permanent settlement 
of Bengal, but will give to the zemindars prosperous paying tenants 
instead of rack-rented runaways, Miss Hightingale urged that the 
remedies for the present state of things in India are — Fixity of tenure, 
fair rents (in a country where from time immemorial the ryot’s right 
to have his payments fixed by the authority of Government has been 
recognized), a public record of holdings, disability of the ryot to 
contract himself out of his rights, and effective penalties for illegal 
exactions. As indirect I'emedies, Miss Hightingalo recommended the 
revival of village communities and encouragement of trades and 
industries in a countiy which is now almost wholly out of tillage. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which, with the 
paper, will be found reported in full in Vol. XY, pages 163-238, of 
The Journal of the Association. 

IS THE ATTEMPT TO PASS THE CEIMINAL JUEISDICTIOH BILL CALCULATED 
TO PEOMOTE THE PUBLIC INTEBESTS AND WELPAEE OP THE 
INHABITANTS OP INDIA GENEBALLY ? 

On Wednesday afternoon, June 13th, 1883, a large and influential 
Meeting of Members and friends of the Association was held in 
St, James’s Hall Banquet Boom, under the Presidency of Colonel 
The Bight Honourable Lord Ellenborough, wdien Mr. Bobert H. 
Elliot, of Clifton Park, Xelso, sometime planter in Mysore, and a 
well-known writer on Indian topics, read a paper entitled, Is the 
attemxit to pass the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill calculated to ]iromote 
the public interests and welfare of the Inhabitants of India generally P’’ 

Addressing himself to the consideration whether the Bill is 
calculated to promote the interests and welfare of the 

inhabitants of India generally, Mr. Elliot — although claiming to have 
persistently advocated liberal measures for the extension of free 
institutions to the Indian j)eople — ^strongly urged that this measure 
should be put aside until it can be introduced and passed without 
risk of producing ill-hlood between sections of the dw'Slers in the 
country. The greatest ^mblic interest in India was the general extension 
of the means of obtaining cheap capital to develop and divex^sify the 
resonrees of the country, and the proof now being afforded that there 
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•were still elements of race-liatred to be kindled in a blaze, would 
operate to keep capital away from India, or make it only obtainable at r 
onerous rates. Moreover, the whole dispute regarding the Bill had 
drifted into an English party question, and the fact that a controyersy 
affecting Indian property and capital might come to be decided, not 
on the merits of the question, but by the strength of Parliamentary 
parties composed mainly of men who know nothing of India, must 
operate as a strong deterrent to the prudent capitalist. The course ^ 
for the educated native in the present exigency seemed plain. ■ 
Eecognizing that if he successfully pressed the interests of his class, : 
he must injure the best and most vital interests of his country, he 
should say to the State that while abstract justice should commend 
the Bill, events have proved that ‘‘ the moment is unfavourable, and 
“ that the measure should be deferred until it can be enacted without 
risk to the broad national interests of India.’’ 

A prolonged discussion followed the reading of this paper, which / 
was continued at an adjourned Meeting held on Wednesday afternoon, p 
June 27th, in the Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, under the Presidency of 
Lord Stanley of Alderley. ^ 

Pull reports of these two Meetings will be found Yol. XY, pages 
243-324, of The Journal of the Association. 

THE POONA BAITAT’s BANK : A PRACTICAL EXPERIMENT. 

A very largely attended and influential Meeting was held in the ’ 
Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, July 4th, 1883, 
under the Presidency of the Bight Honourable Mr. John Bright, k.p., 
when Sir William Wedderbum, Bart,, read a paper entitled The f/ 
Poona Baiyat’s Bank: a Practical Experiment,” descriptive of the 
working of ihe experimental bank in the Poonah District and the ^ ^ 
prospect afforded by it of relieving the ryots from their ruinous . 
dependence on the money-lenders. Among the leading advantages of 
such a financing system in India, Sir William Wedderbum cited the 
large margin of profit on cultivation when capital provided irrigation 
and manure ; the high merits of the ryot as an honest debtor ; the ^ 
existence of a skilled agency for money lending j and the favourable 
attitude of the Govei-nment. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which, with the ; 
paper, will "Se found reported in full in Yol, XY, pages 325-366, of The 'k 
Journal of the Association. f 

The Council are pleased to observe that the matter has since been 
taken up by the Government of India. 
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EUEASIAN AND ANGLO-INDIAN ASSOCIATIONS OP INDIA. 

A Meeting was held on Monday afternoon, July 30th, 1883, in the 
Council Koom, Exeter Hall, the Hight Honourable Lord Stanley 
presiding, when papers were read by Mr. D. S. White (President 
of the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association of Southern India), 
Mr, David Sutherland, Barrister-at-Law, and the Eev. James Long. 

Mr. D. S. White explained that the associations of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay, were formed in consequence of the position 
of the Eurasians and domiciled Europeans, and the increasing 
difficulty they experienced in finding the means of living in decency. 
These communities in India were the nearest to England in thought 
and other circumstances. If, therefore, it was considered essential 
that the civilization and thought of Europe should supplant or modify 
the ancient civilization and thought of India, then he urged that it 
was of the utmost importance so to encourage Eurasians and domiciled 
Europeans as to enable them to act as models which the other native 
races might copy with benefit to themselves and advantage to the 
British Government in India. Mr, Sutherland, whose paper wus read 
by Mr. White, he himself having returned to India, pointed out that 
Indian towns were being gradually, if not rapidly, filled with a 
resident Christian population of pure English or mixed descent, who 
were English for the most part in their habits and sympathies, and 
who on critical occasions had displayed the courage, the high principle, 
and the love of freedom of their father-race. The circumstances 
surrounding the origin of the Anglo-Indian community made the 
great bulk of them poor even to chronic distress ; nevertheless they 
had, entirely unaided by Government, built up schools and other 
institutions, supplied public servants for all branches of the adminis- 
tration, sent a fair proportion of their youth to Europe for education, 
and in the fighting seasons of British rule had fought and died like 
Englishmen. But the Anglo-Indian, Indo-European, or Eurasian 
classes, suffered many serious grievances at the hands of the Indian 
Government, and the chief of these were a deprivation of facilities 
for education which were conceded to the native Indians, their virtual 
exclusion from the covenanted Civil Service, the military, medical, 
ecclesiastical, and pilot seiwices, the bench of the high courts, and 
seats in the legislative councils ; while not a single Anglo-Indian had 
ever been selected for distinction, though titles and honours had been 
indiscriminately showei^ed upon Europeans and natives on the occasions 
of public celebrations and rejoicings. 

- . A discussion followed the reading, which, with the paper, will Jbe 
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foimcl reported in full in Vol XV, pages 375-444, of The Journal of ' i 
ilie Association. 

The Council regret that hut little interest appeared to be taken by ' 
the public in this important subject, and it is to be hoped that a 
paper ^hich has been prepared by Archdeacon Baly will attract more 
attention. 

THE MISOHIEE THEEATENED BY THE BEHGAL TEHANOY BILE. 

On Wednesday afternoon, October 31st, 1883, a largely-attended 
.Meeting was held in St. James’s Hall Banquet Eoom, Hegent Street, 
under the Presidency of the Eight Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley, for 
the purpose of considering a paper by Mr. Eoper Lethbridge, c.i.e.^ 
late Press Commissioner of India, entitled The Mischief Threatened 
by the Bengal Tenancy Bill.” i 

Mr, Lethbridge began by saying, that the Bengal Tenancy Bill was ^ 
modestly intituled by Mr. Ilbert A Bill to amend and consolidate i , 
-‘^ certain enactments relating to the law of landlord and tenant within , 
the territories under the administration of the Lieutenant- Governoi' 
“of Bengal.” However, it declared “Hothing in this Act shall 
“ ahect any enactment regulating the procedure for the realization of /I 
“rents in estates belonging to the Government or under the manage- 
“ment of the Court of Wards, or of the Eevenue authorities.” But 
except in the case of the population of these estates, it seemed that ;■ 
Mr. Ilbert’s proposals threatened to turn the whole social fabric of 
the great agricultural community of Bengal upside down and inside 
out. Having sketched the leading features of the proposed legislation, 
he remarked that it would be generally acknowledged that all, and ; ' 
more than all, the most rasping conditions of recent Irish legislation 
— ^fixity of tenure, fair rent, free sale, compensation for disturbance, 
abolition of power of contract, and, in fact, the solid programme of‘ 
the most “ advanced ” school — were about to be introduced at a rush ■ 
into Bengal, a country that differed as widely from Ireland, in every , 
political and economical aspect, as it was possible for any two countries- 
to differ ; while all these enormously valuable rights, filched from the ^ 
zemindars in defiance of the most solemn pledges of the British. 
Government in the permanent settlement, and reducing them to the 
position of “ mere ciphers upon their estates,” were to be conferred 3 
upon not "the actual cultivators, but what would practically be a 3 
newly-created class of middlemen, against whom the actual cultivators. ^3 
would possess uo rights whatever, not even those rights which they 
nq^ possessed against the zemindars. The ryots were not only- 
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promised by the Bill a sudden and outrageous extension of tbeir 
occupancy-rights which they had been hitherto peacefully and 
quietly acquiring, but they were also to be endowed with the power 
of free sale of these rights — a power that was absolutely foreign to 
all the customs and traditions of the country. After combating the 
arguments urged in favour of the Bill, he showed how the British 
Grovernment, in the time of Lord Cornwallis, made the most solemn 
promises to the landowners of Bengal, believed that those promises 
would be held binding on us “ for ever,’’ and persuaded the zemindars 
to trust in the “ j)ermanence ” of the settlement then effected. He 
quoted Mr. Ilbert to indicate how divergent were the opinions of the 
present Government of India from those of the statesmen and legis- 
lators who preceded them. He asked whether an arrangement that 
deprived the landowners of all effective control over the land which 
was nominally theirs — an arrangement that left them all the respon- 
sibility towards the Government, while it threw insuperable difficulties 
in the way of their choosing good tenants" (or even of refusing hostile 
tenants), of securing adequate rents, of obtaining prompt payment, 
of getting delivei'ance fi’om turbulent or dishonest tenants — ^he asked 
whether such an arrangement was not a violation of all those pledges, 
on the faith of which land in Bengal had been bought and sold, had 
been dealt with by the Legislature, and been adjudicated upon by 
the^Gourts for the last ninety years ? In conclusion, Mr. Lethbridge 
predicted that after the Bill became law, if it became law at all, it 
would be found that the Government had effaced the present land 
system in Bengal to give the soil and its cultivators over as a prey to 
money-lenders and land-jobbers, who would rack-rent their under- 
tenants on purely commercial principles. 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which, with the 
paper, will be found reported in full in Yol. XY, i)ages 445-514, of 
The Journal of the Association, 


THE INDIAN EAILWAY POLIOT. 

On Thursday afternoon, November 29, 1883, a largely attended 
Meeting was held in the Lower Hall, Exeter Hall, under the Presi- 
dency of Lieut.-General W, Warden Anderson, when Mr. Edmund 
Kimber read a paper entitled The Indian Bailway Policy?* 

Mr. Kimber said it was clear upon referring to a. report jfor 
1882-3, bearing Colonel Stanton’s name, which had been presented to 
Parliament, that both Colonel Stanton and Major Baring had acqiji- 
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esced in a certain policy wliicli tliej tiiongiit the Imperial Governmorit 
ought to carry out. What that policy was they did not tell the 
public, and though Lord Kimberley and the Council of State must 
haye been in possession of it for many months, they did not condescend 
to inform the British public what it was. What could these recom- 
mendations be ? It would not be surprising to find that they were 
such as would promote the construction of railways on strictly 
business principles without any of those paternal intermeddlings which 
were so often the vices of all despotic Governments. Once put the 
native princes and the British capitalists face to face without tedious 
routine, red-tape delay and regulations, and railway business would 
flow on as easily as ifc did in the United States. Secrecy in a 
great question like that was the very worst method of government. 
He was afraid, however, that under the present Administration 
progress could not even be hoped for. In the year ‘!l880-81, 838 miles 
were constructed ; in 1881-2, only 726 ; and in 1882-3, only 373. They 
had no less a mileage than 5262 positively recomiiiended to be 
constructed by the Public Works Department in India, and practically 
no policy whatever as to how it was to be done. The British public 
were ready to invest even £50,000,000 a year if they had the chance j 
hufc this was denied them. Eoutine and red-tape were at the bottom 
of it. It was sim]3ly absurd to spend £2,500,000 a year out of 
income when that very amount of income could be made subservient 
to getting £50,000,000. Par better would it be to lay down a regular 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act and a Railway Clauses Act for India, 
and establish a regular tribunal before which every application for a 
railway project could be made, just as they were made in this country 
to the Houses of Parliament. An Englishman would let his money 
go into any country or any enterprise so long as he thought it was, 
safe, and would yield a good return ; and unless the Imperial Govern- 
ment of India could shake ofl its despotism and submit itself to the 
wisdom of ordinary tradesmen, it would wither like grass. It was 
that policy which drove caj)ital from the country and enabled Americans 
to compete against Englishmen for Indian schemes. Already the 
whole of the stock of the Bombay Tramways was held at Hew York, 
and powerful Ameiucan financiers were the first applicants for Indian 
railways. Unfortunately, the Americans also felt the incubus of the " 
intolerable officialism exercised over railways, and though they were 
willing td^ork amicably and heai'tily with both native and Euro- 
pean, they found themselves fettered with a policy springing from an 
authority which did not know its own mind. ■ 

^ A discussion followed the reading, which, with the paper, will be 3 
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found I'eported in full in The Journal of the Association, pages 1-31, of 
the present volume. 


THE EHOLISH DUTIES 05T GOLD AI^D SILVER PLATE ; THEIR SPECIAL 
IHJESTICE AS AFEECTma THE IH0IAH SILVER CRAFTSMAN. 

At a Meeting held on Thursday afternoon, Fehrnary 28th, 1884, in 
the Conncil Room, Exeter Hall, under the Presidency of General Sir 
Orfenr Cavenagh, K.c.s.i., Mr. 0. McKay Smith read a jiaper on ‘^The 
“English Duties on Gold and Silver Plate: their special injustice as 
“affecting the Indian Silver Craftsman.” 

Mr. McKay Smith showed that the tax on silver plate was really a 
double tax. Besides a duty of eighteenpence per ounce, there is the 
twopence or so per ounce paid for Hall-maidving. Under “ every con- 
“ sideration of enlightened public policy ” this double tax ought to be 
abolished. Why, he asked, should the Government trouble itself with 
a man’s spoons and forks any more than his wines and clothing ? vSucli 
taxes hamper an important trade, obstruct the culture of a refined and 
beautiful art, and drive many of our best artisans away to other 
'countries, such as America, where the art is better appreciated. Since 
1855 the home demand for silver plate has fallen by one-third down 
to 1880, and is still one-fourth below the figures for thirty years ago. 
Compared with 1855, the exj)ort demand has not risen. This cannot 
be wholly ascribed to the growth of the electro-plate trade. The draw- 
back on exports is neutralized by the working of the Custom House 
rules, so that some firms would rather sacrifice the drawback than let 
their goods bo bandied by dock workmen. The hall-marking system 
keeps the best class of foreign -wares ont of the niaxket, and entirely 
prevents the use of mixed metals in manufacture. It is a question 
whether our silver manufactui’e is not actually retrograding ; and it is 
certainly wanting in artistic excellence and variety. If the duties 
were removed, our manufacturers would suffer no permanent loss. 
They would only “ wake up to the need of doing their best.” And 
the duties, as they stand, are specially unjust to the Indian silversmith, 
.i\whose best work is -altogether shut out of our markets, for no intel- 
ligible reason except that the Lords of the Ti'easury refuse to “ disturb 
“ the financial equilibrium of the Budget” in order to get rid of a tax as 
paltry as it is mischievous and contrary to all sound fiscal ruhrs. The 
question of drawbacks is not worth considering, in Mr. McKay Smith’s 
opinion. Hundreds of duties have been I'epealed in the last thirty 
years, but he can remember no instance of drawback allowed except on^ 
paper. “ In all othei'S, people were allowed to bear their loss as best 
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tliey miglit/’ and we do not hear of their posing as martyrs. Why 
then should holders of duty-paid silver goods be set apart as a peculiar 
people, “ untouched by the vicissitudes which beset their fellow-men ?” 

A discussion followed the reading of the paper, which, with the 
paper, will be found reported in The Journal of the Association, pages 
37-87, of the present volume. 

INDIA2T PAUPERISM, FREE TRADE, AHD RAILWAYS. 

A Meeting of the Members and friends was held in the Council 
Eoom, Exeter Hall, on Tuesday afternoon, March 18th, 1884, under 
the Presidency of General Sir Orfeur Gavenagh, k.c.S.i., when Mr. A. 
K. Connell, m.a,, read a paper on “Indian Pauperism, Eree Trade, and 
“ Railways.” 

Mr. Connell urged that there was great danger that the self- 
interested clamours of some few powerful commercial classes in Eng- 
land would be allowed to drown the voices of the unrepresented' 
millions of India on the question of railway extension. Analyzing the 
published statistics, he deduced that the official contention that Indiai;^^ 
railways are now paying their way is very far from justifiable, and 
that the economic consequences of railway construction in India, as a 
rule, have been injurious, by extinguishing native industries disso- 
ciated with agriculture, and throwing artisans bade upon the already 
overcrowded soil. What India requires, Mr. Oonnoll contended, is not 
the development of its resources by external capital, but the diversion 
of its revenues into internal channels. There ought to be the most 
thorough-going retrenchment in the Public Works and Military 
establishments, and, above all, in the home remittances of all sorts, so 
that the country may be able to accumulate capital — now getting ; 
Ic^rcer year by year. And if in the future there is a .really popular 
demand for more railways, and native capitalists come forward, as 
they have done for some of the cheaper railway shares, then the ~ 
Public Works policy may be again considered. But it is above all 
things necessary not to give a merely artificial and external stimulus I 
to a long settled stains. 

A discussion followed the reading, wffiich, with the paper, will be , ' ^ 
found reported in full in The Journal of the Association, pages 89-148, t 
of the present volume. 
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PUBLIOATIOKS. 

Tlie CoTincil teader tlieir best tliaaks to the Proprietors o£ the 


following Papers, who present cojDies for the use of the Heading-room, 


where they may be daily read by members of the Association : — 

The Aligurlh Instikite Gazette 

, 

Aligurh. 

„ Fioneer Flail and Indian Weeldy News 


Allahabad. 

5 , Native Ojmiion .... 


Bombay, 

,, Times of India .... 


>5 

,, Bonibay Gazette .... 


35 

,, Indu-FraTcashj or Moonlight . 


It 

,5 Lohe Mitra, or the Feo^le^s Friend . 


33 

„ Indian 8])eotator .... 


33 

,, Bengal Fuhlio Ojoinion 


Calcutta. 

,, Indian Statesman .... 


53 

„ Hindu Fatriot .... 


33 

„ Indian Daily Nevjs .... 


>3 

„ Indian Nation .... 


>3 

„ Fast ...... 


Dacca. 

„ Civil and Military Gazette 


Lahore. 

5 , Journal of the Anjumami-Funjah 


33 

„ Madras Times Overland Mail 


Madras. 

„ Fastern Guardian .... 


53 

,, Hindu ..... 


53 

,, Mahratta ..... 


Poona. 

„ Home and Colonial Mail 


London. 

„ Journal of the Society of Arts 


33 

,5 Journal of the Boyal United Service Imtituiion 


53 

„ Jommal of the Statistical Society 


:5 

„ Joiirnal of the National Indian Association . 


33 

„ Froceedings of the Boyal Colonial Institute . 


33 


5 , Troceedmgs of the Literary and FMIosopliical Society Lirerpool. 

,, Froceedmgs of the Literary and FMlosophical Society Manchester, 
5 , Ammal Fegiort of the Smith soman Institution ‘Washington, TJ,S, 


The Council also tender their best thanks to the Donors of the 
following Books : — 

Ashe Fyee, the Sujyerior Country ; or^ The Great AttTUciions of 
Burma to British Bnter^rise and Commerce. By Colonel W, P. B. 
Laurie. From the Author. 

Gujurdt and the Gujurdtis. By Behi^nyi M. Malabari. Prop. 
Colonel P. T. Pi^ench. 
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The Po*eclecessors of the Nigh Oourt of Madras, By Jolin Shaw 
Brom the Author. 

A Synopsis of the Proceedings of the AgriSorticultural Society of 
MadmSf from July ^ 1835, to December ^ 1870, By John Shaw. Brorn 
the Author. 

. The Indian Pyoty Land Tax, Permanent Settlement, and the Famine, 
By Abhaz Charan Das. Brom Miss Blorence Nightingale, 

Discontent and Danger in India, By A. K. Connell, m.a. Brom 
the Author, 

The Fconomio Pevohition of India and the Public Worhs Policy. 
By A. K. Connell, m.a. Bronx the Author. 

Beyort on the Census of British India talcen on the I7th February, 
1881. Vols. I, II, III. By W. Chichele Plowden. Brom the 
Author. 

Guide to the Furasian and AngloMndian Villages g^rojyosed to be 
established in the Province of Mysore, Brom D. S. White. 
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. ^ ^ ^ ! General Fund Balance carried forward d 61573 9 9 

sith Ma)*, 18S4, Examined with Ledger andVoucS^ and fotmtl correct ~— 

R. M. MACDONALD, 

A. K. CONNELL. 

W. HAMILTON BURN, Sureim 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OP MEMBERS 

Who have paid their Suhsoriptions from May 1, 1883, to 
April 30, 1884. 



For 

£ 

B. 

d. 

Vincent Ambler, Esq.., 14, Colville Square 

1883 

1 

5 

0 

Lieut. -General W. W. Anderson, 17, Eielding Eoad 

1884 

1 

5 

0 

J. P. 0. Anderson, Esq., Tangier’s Park, by Basin- 





stoke ..... 

ij 

1 

5 

0 

A. Aratkoon, Esq., Hanover Square Club 

jj 

2 

10 

0 

C. W- Arathooli, Esq., Tire Lawn, 59, Ladbroke 





Grove, W. . 

») 

1 

5 

0 

General Sir George Balfour, k.o.b., m.p., 6, Cleve- 





land Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 

}j 

1 

5 

0 

M. T. Bass, Esq. (tke late) 


1 

5 

0 

Sir Stewart Colvin Bayley 


1 

5 

0 

H. B. Boswell, Esq., Iver Lodge, Iver, Uxbridge . 


1 

5 

0 

J. B. BuUen-Smith, Esq., c.s.i., 29, Boland Gar- 





dens, S.W. .... 

5} 

1 

5 

0 

Major-General George Burn, 74, Porchester 





Terrace, W. . 

)) 

1 

5 

0 

0. T. Buckland, Esq., 20, Asliburn Place, S.W. . 

5 , 

1 

5 

0 

Sir* James Caird, k.o.b., 8, Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 

3» 

2 

10 

0 

D. D. Cama, Esq. (the late) . 

1883 

1 

5 

0 

General Sir Orfeur Cavenagh, K.c.s.i., Long Litton, 





Kingston-on-Thames 

1884 

1 

5 

0 

Arthur Cohen, Esq., q.c., m.p., 6, Holland Park, W. 

33 

1 

5 

0 

Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., m.p., 14, South Street, W. 

33 

1 

1 

0* 

A. K. Connell, Esq., 7, Acacia Bead, St. John’s 





Wood, N.W, .... 

3} 

1 

5 

0 

Lieut.-General C. Cooke, l,Westbourne Square, W. 

33 

1 

5 

0 

Hugh B. Cooke, Esq., 45, Pall Mall, S.W. 

33 

2 

10 

0 

John Corbett, Esq., m.x>., 20, Hertford Street, W. 

33 

1 

5 

0 

W. T. A. Cosby, Esq., Inner Temple, E.C. 

33 

1 

5 

0 

General Sir Arthur Cotton,K.c.s.i., Dorking, Surrey 

3 

1 

5 

0 

BiehardW. Crowther, Esq., 18, Coekspur Street, S.W. 

>3 

2 

10 

0 

John Dacosta, Esq., 16, Manson Place, S.W. 

33 

1 

5 

0 

Juland Danvers, Esq., India Office, S.W. 

33 

1 

5 

0 

W. Pirie Duff, Esq., Oakfield Lodge, Denmark Hill 

33 

1 

5 

0 

B. H. W. Dunlop, Esq., c.b., 12, Kent Gardens, 





Ealing .... 

1883-84 

2 

10 

0 

Bobert H. Elliot, Esq., Clifton Park, Kelso 

1884 

1 

5 

0 

C. A. EiiLott, Esq., Oriental Club, W , 

33 

1 

5 

0 

Lieut. -Colonel H. L. Evans, 69, Onslow Square . 

33 

1 

5 

0 

Colonel W. E. Evans, 45, Seymour Street 

„ 

1 

5 

0 

G. Eorjett, Esq. .... 

33 

6 

5 

0 

B. E. Forrest, Esq., care Messrs, Henry S. King & Co. 

1880-84 

6 

5 

0 


AUl^UAL BJSPORT . . 


For 

Lient.-Colonel P. T. Frencli, 8, Duke Street, St. 

James’s, S.W. . . , 1884 

Lieut. -General W. A. Fyera, c.b,, 19, Onslow 

Gardens, S.W, . . , 1884 

James Gecldes, Esq., 21, Sister’s Avenue, Clapham 

Common, S.W. . . . „ 

W, Grant, Esq., 5, Lawn Terrace, Upioer Holloway ,N. ,, 
Albert Grey, Esq., m.p., Dorcliester House, Park Lane , , 

Sir Bobert Hamilton, Bart., k.c.b., Avon Cliffe, 

Stratford-on-Avon . , , ,, 

General Sir Henry Havelock- Allan, Bart., k.c.b., 

70, Chester Square, S.W. . » „ 

B. M. Holborn, Esq., 11, Highbury Crescent, hf.W. ,, 

Alfred J. Holiday, Esq., Manningham Mills, Bradford , , 

Lieut. -General H. Hopkinson. c.s.i., 78, Holland 

Park, W. . . . . 1883-84 

W. A. Hunter, Esq., Fountain Court, Temple, B.C. 1884 
Sir W. Guyer Hunter, m.d., k.o.m.g., 21, Norfolk 

Crescent, W. .... 1888-84 

A. B. Hutchins, Esq., Hanover Lodge, Lower 

Sydenham . . , . 1884 

Charles Jay, Esq., 55,. Parliament Street, S.W. „ 

Bev. James Johnston, Glencoe, Highland Boad, 

Upper Norwood , . . 1883 

John Jones, Esq., 338, Strand, W.C. . , 1882-83 

Colonel Keith Jopp, 53, Albemarle Street, W. . 1884 

H. G. Keene, Esq., c.i.e., Ealing Dean, W. . 1883-84 

General Lord Mark Kerr, k.c.b., 4, James Street, 

Buckingham Gate, S.W. . . 1884 

Edmund Kimber, Esq., 15, Walbrook, E.C. . „ 

Henry Kimber, Esq., 79, Lombard Street, E.C. . ,, 

Bev. Ebenzer Le Mare, London Mission, Madras „ 

Boper Lethbridge, Esq,, c.i.n., 19, Olanricarde 

Gardens, W. . . . . „ 

Bev. James Long, 3, Adam Street, Adeli^hi, S.W. 1883-84 
S. P. Low, Esq., 55, Parliament Street, S.W. . 1884 

Lord Lyttleton, 17, Grosvenor Street, W. . „ 

Major-General B. M. Macdonald, 80, Oxford 

Gardens, W. . . . • n 

D. H. Macfarlane, Esq,, m.p., 62, Portland Place, W. 1883-84 

M. Abdool Majid, Esq., 3, Essex Court, E.C. . „ 

General Sir George Malcolm, k.c.b,, 13, Cromwell 

Orescent, S.W. . , . . 1884 

Colonel G. B, Malleson, c.s.i., 27, West Cromwell 

Boad, S.W. .... 1883-84 

William Markby, Esq., Headington Hill, Oxford 1884 
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15 0 

15 0 

15 0 
15 0 
15 0 

1 5 0 

15 0 
15 0 
15 0 

2 10 0 
15 0 

2 10 0 

15 0 
15 0 

15 0 
2 10. 0 
15 0 
2 10 0 

10 0 
15 0 
15 0 
15 0 

15 0 
2 11 0 
15 0 
15 0 

15 0 
2 10 0 
2 10 0 

T 1 0 

2 10 0 
1 5.0 

* 
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Fov 

Hugh Mason, Esq., m.p., Groby Hall, Ashton- 

under-Lyne .... 1883-84 

Francis Mathew, Esq., 45, Finsbury Circus, E.O. 1884 

James Matthews, Esq., 55, Parliament Street, S.W. „ 

Major-General E. R. Maunsell, care Messrs. Henry 

S. King & Co., 45, Pall Mall, S.IV. . „ 

W. McGulFm, Esq,, 11 J, Union Court, Old Broad 

Street, E.O. . - . . 1883-84 

Mirza Peer Bukhsh (the late) . . 1884 

S. V. Morgan, Esq., G, The Boltons, West Brompton „ 

Magnus Mowatt, Esq., Bombay . . 1883-84 

0, 0. Mullick, Esq. . . . 1884 

Louis H. Mylne, Esq., Beheea, E. I. By., Bengal 1883-84 

Edward NichoU, Esq., Amritsar, Punjaub . 1884 

Robert G. Orr, Esq., North Holme, Highbury Park ,, 

Captain W. 0. Palmer, 8, Sutherland Gardens, 

MaidaVale, W. . , * - „ 

George Palmer, Esq,, M.r., 68, Grosvenor Street, W. „ 

George Palmer, Esq,, 19, Victoria Square, W. . „ 

T. G . A. Palmer, Esq., 5, Paper Buildings, Temple, E.O. , , 


Cornelius B, Parc, Esq., 126, London Wall, E.O. „ 

John Pender, Esq., M.r., 18, Arlington Street, S.W. „ 

Colonel A. Phelps, 23, Augustus Road, Edgbaston, 

Bimiinghani ... . . ,, 

W. Chichele Plow'den, Esq., Devonshire Club . 1883-84 

Raja Rumpal Singh, Rampore House, Sudbury, 

Harrow . . . . „ 

Colonel A. B. Rathborne, 14, St. James’s Square . 1884 

Donald N. Reid, Esq., 2, Cleveland Gardens, Ealing 1883-84 
H. Stewart Reid, Esq.,Coombe G range, Sunninghill, 

Ascot .... 1884 


Major-General W. Richardson, c.b., 1, Oampden 
Hill Gardens, W. . 

Jeremiah Ryan, Esq,, care Messrs. Staines, Watson 


& Co., 28, Eenchurch Street, E.O. . „ 

The Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, k.g., 20, 

Arlington Street, S.W. . . . „ 

R. D. Sassoon, Esq., 12, Leadenhall Street, E.O. 1883 
Major-General E. W. S. Scott, Heathfield House, 

Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne . . 1884 

Ardeshir Kavasjee Settna, Esq., 3, Whitehall 

Gardens, S.W. . . . „ 

John Snaw, Esq., 103, Holland Road, Kensington ,, 

P. B. Smollett, Esq., 13, Arlington Street , 1876-84 

Rev. J, Compton Sowerbutts, 44, Campbell Road, 

Bow, E. . . . . 1884 


1 

2 


2 

1 

2 


1 

1 


1 

i 

1 


1 


1 

1 

11 


s, d, 

10 0 

5 0 

6 0 

5 0 

10 0 
5 0 
5 0 
10 0 
5 0 
10 0 
5 0 
5 0 

5 0 
5 0 
5 0 
5 0 
5 0 
5 0 

5 0 
10 0 

10 0 
5 0 
10 0 

5 0 

5 0 

5 0 

0 0 
5 0 

5 0 

5 ' 0 
5 0 
5 0 
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For 

£ 

5 . 

d. 

Bight Hon. James Stansfielcl, M.r., Stoke Lodge, 





Hyde Park Gate 

1884 

1 

5 

0 

Ditto ditto 


12 

10 

0 

St. John Stephen, Esq., care Messrs. H. S. 





King & Co., 45, PaU MaU, S.W. . 

)» 

1 

5 

0 

Eield-Marshal the Bight Hon, Lord Strathnaim, 





52, Berkeley Square 


1 

5 

0 

E, B. Swinton, Esq., 19, Woodlands Terrace, 





Blackheath 

»> 

1 

5 

0 

G. M. Tagore, Esq., 17, Collingham Boad, S.W. . 

1884 

1 

o 

0 

Syed Tajamal Hossein Khan, Patna 

Life 

14 

0 

0 

William Tayler, Esq., 19, Cheniston Gardens 

1884 

1 

5 

0 

General Sir Alexander Taylor, Cooper’s Hill, Staines 


1 

5 

0 

T. C. Thompson, Esq., m.p., 1, Lower Grosyenor Place 

a 

1 

5 

0 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, Bart., k.o.b., 8, Grosvenor 





Crescent, S.W. 


1 

5 

0 

Dr. G. E. Trimnell, 22, Beaufort Boad, Clifton . 


1 

5 

0 

Sir William Wedderburn, Bart,, Poona, Bombay . 

1883-84 

2 

10 

0 

Lieut. -General H. St. Clair Wilkins, 7, Nevern 





Square, Earl’s Court, S.W. 

1884- 

1 

5 

0 

D. S, White, Esq., Pantheon Boad, Egmore, Madras 

1883-84 

2 

10 

0 

Sir Boland K. Wilson, Bart., King’s Cottage, 





Huntingdon Boad, Cambridge 

1883-84 

1 

5 

0 

T. Luxmore Wilson, Esq., S, Westminster Chambers 


1 

5 

0 

W. Carlton Wood, Esq., 31, Wilson Street, Finsbury 

ti 

1 

5 

0 

W. Martin Wood, Esq., 10, Beaumont Terrace, S.W. 

1883-84 

2 

10 

0 

Fung Yee, Esq., 49, Portland Place, W. 

1884 

1 

5 

0 

y 

£219 

18 

"o 
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LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS OF THE EAST IMDIA 
ASSOCIATION. 

Marked thus * includes “ Journal.” 


NAMES. 

aubeess. 

1. Abbajee Shivjee, Esq. 

Bombay. 

2. Pr. Aiiunta OliiTiidroba. 

Bombay. 

3. Axclaseer Eramjee Moos, Esq. 

Bombay. 

4. Aspandiarjee Jamsliedjee Oommissarivaia, Esq. 

Bombay. 

5. Pr. Atmaxam Pandoorang. 

Bombay. 

6. Anundroop Kastoorcliand, Esq. 

dalna. 

7. H.H. Anu’ootrao Piifle, Chief of Jutt. 

Poona. 

Anundjee Vishxam, Esq. 

Bombay. 

*9, Anundlal Hurridas, Esq. 

Bajkote. 

10. Sir W. P. Andrew, c.r.E. 

London. 

11. Byramjee Jeejeeblaai, Esq., c.s.i. 

Bombay. 

12. Byramjee Bnstomjee, Esq. 

Bombay. 

’^13, H.H. Bahadoor Khanjee, Prince of Joonaglmd, 

Joonagliud. 

*14. Bowdin Meeya, Esq. 

doonaghutl. 

*15. His Highness Sliree Bawajee, Thakore of Bajkote, 

Bajkote. 

*16. Bhaichund vSliamjee, Esq. 

Bhownugger. 

*17. Bhanjee Keshavjee, Esq. 

Chitore. ^ 

18. Alexander Brown, Esq. 

Liverijool. 

*19. Pr. Burjorjee Byramjee. 

Bhownugger. 

20. Culliandas Shivjee, Esq. 

Bombay. 

21. Chhnbildas Lalloobhai, Esq. 

Bombay. 

22. Cowasjee Mexwanjee Hathidaroo, Esq. 

Bombay. 

23. J. Clearly, Esq. 

Bombay. 

24. H.H, Shrimunt Chimnajee, Chief of Bhore. 

vSattara. 

25. J. G-, Coleman, Esq. 

Madras. 

*26. Cooverjee Coyajee, Esq. 

Bajkote. 

*27. Chhuggon Bhaichund Pesai, Esq. 

Bhownugger. 

*28. Cursetjee Jehangir Tarachund, Esq. 

Bombay. 

29. Cursetjee Eurdonjee Parulch, Esq. 

Bombay. 

*30. Cursetjee Nusserwanjee Cama, Esq. 

Bombay. 

31. A. H. Campbell, Esq. 

London. 

*32. Walter Cassels, Esq. 

London. 

33. P. B. Cola, Esq. 

Manchester, ^ 

34. George Orawshay, Esq. 

i 

*35. Padabhai Naoroji, Esq. 

Bombay. 

*36, PaSbhoy Byramjee, Esq. 

London. 

37. Pamodar Heerjee, Esq. 

Bombay. 

38. Pamodar Tajoidas, Esq. 

Bombay. 

39. Phakjee Cassinath, Esq. 

Bombay. 

40. Phunjeebhai Eramjee N. Patell, Esq. 

Bombay. 
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NAMES. 

ADDRESS. 

41. Dhunjeebliai Jeevajee Desai, Esq. 

Bombay. 

42. Dhunjeebliai Pestonjee, Esq. 

Bombay. 

43. Dhutamsey Poonjabhai, Esq. 

Bombay, 

44. Dinshaw Manekjee Petit, Esq. 

Bombay. 

45. DinshaAY Shapoorjee Yakeel, Esq. 

Bombay. 

46, Dossabhoy Bezunjee, Esq. 

: Bombay. 

47. Dossabhai Eramjee Cama, Esq. 

Jamoo, in Cashmere. 

48. Dossabliai Eramjee Karaka, Esq., c.s.i. 

; Bombay. 

*49. Dorabjee Pestonjee Gama, Esq. 

London. 

50, Dorabjee Puddumju, Esq. 

Poona. 

51. Captain E. Duncan. 

Calcutta. 

*52. The Bight Bev. the Lord Bishop of Durham. 

Durham. 

53. D. Mookerjee, Esq. 

Lucknow. 

*54. Dr. Dorabjee Hormusjee, 

Bhooj. 

*55. Dhunjeeshaw Hormusjee Karaka, Esq. 

Bajkote. 

56. Dhunjeebhai Pestonjee Commissariwalla, Esq. 

Bombay. 

57, D. Euttonjee, Esq. 1 

Hong Kong. 

-*58, H.H. Dajee Eajjee, Thakore of Wudhwan. 

Wudlnvan. 

59. Eduljee Manekjee Vacha, Esq. 

Bombay. 

60. Eduljee Nusserwanjee Colabawalla, Esq. 

Bombay. 

61. The Bight Hon. Sir James Eergusson, Bart., c.i.b. 

Bombay, 

62. Bobert Eischer, Esq. 

Madras. 

^63. John Eleming, Esq., c.s.i. 

London. 

/ 64. Eramjee Hormusjee Oommissariwalla, Esq. 

Bombay. 

65. Eramjee Nusser\Yanjee Patell, Esq. ^ 

Bombay. 

*66. Humphry William Freeland, Esq., m.a. 

Chichester. 

^ 67. Dr. P. E. Gomes. 

Bombay. 

68. D. A. Gonsalves, Esq. 

Bombay. 

69. Gopaldas Mavjee, Esq. 

Bombay. 

*70. Patrick Pirie Gordon, Esq. 

Loudon. 

71. Gunputrao Bapoosaheb Putverdham, Esq. 

Belgaum. 

*72. Gaorishunker Oodayshunker, Esq. 

Bhownugger. 

*73. Gooljee Jeraj, Esq. 

Bhooj. 

*74. Bao Saheb Goxmljee Soorbhai. 

Bajkote. 

75. Bight Honourable Lord John Hay. 

London. 

76. Hormusjee Jamsetjee Ghudiali, Esq. 

Kurrachi. 

*77. Huridas Veharidas, Esq. 

Kariad. 

*78. His Highness Maharaja Holkar. 

Indore. 

79. Kazi Bhahaboodin, Esq. 

Baroda. 

80. Khoja Jairajbhai Peerbhai, Esq. 

Bomb'd jr 

81. KhanBahadoor Jamsetjee Dhunjeebhai Wadia. 

Bombay. 

82. Janardhan Gopal, Esq. 

Bombay. 

88. Javerilal Umiashunker Yajnik, Esq. 

Bombay. 

84. Jeejeebhai Jehangir Lamna, Esq. 

Bombay. • 
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NAMES. 

ADDEESS. 

85. Jeliangir Goostadjee, Esq. 

Bombay. 

86. dehangir Merwanjee Pleader, Esq. 

Bombay. 

87. Baja Jayldsliaii Bahadoor. 

Mooradabad. 

*88. Eana Jalamsingjce, Esq. 

Bbooj. 

*89. Jeram Shivjee, Esq. 

Bliooj. 

*90. Jaggonnatli Itcliliaram, Esq, 

Surat. 

*91. Jeevanbliai Nanabhai, Esq. 

Bbownugger. 

92. J amsetj ee Manekj ee, Esq. 

dabia. 

93. Kesowjee Naek, Esq. 

Bombay. 

94. Kbursetjee Bustomjee Gama, Esq. 

Bombay. 

95. Kalianrae Hakoomatrae Besai, Esq. 

Broach. 

*96. Baboo Katicbaran GosBal, Esq. 

)Sataldra. 

*97. H.H. Kliacliar Alla Cliella Ehachar, Thakore of dusdan. 

Jusdan. 

*98. Thakar Kursonda Naranjee, Esq. 

Bbooj. 

*99. Tbakar Kalian jee Pitamber, Esq. 

Bbooj. 

*100. Kassinatb. Trimbnk Telang, Esq, 

Bombay. 

101. Klian Balmdoar Tusif Ali. 

Bombay. 

102. Luxmidas Khimjee, Esq. 

Bombay. 

103, Sbreemunt Enxniunrao Madbavrao Putverdliam, Esq. 

Belganm. 

104, Lala Gunga Psrsad, Esq. 

Bareilly. 

105, T. Login, Esq. 

Umballa. 

*106. Bobert Macihvraitli, Esq. 

London. 

107. Manekjee Cnrsetjee Sbroff, Esq. 

Bombay. 

108. Merwenjee Bustomjee Dalai, Esq. 

Bombay. 

109. Munclierjee Ardeseer Dastoor, Esq. 

Bombay. 

110. Muncberjee Cowasjee Mnrzaban, Esq. 

Bombay. 

111. Manekjee Cowasjee Damonwalla, Esq. 

Dburampoor. 

112. De-wan Metliradas, Dewan of Kapoo>rtalla. 

ICapoortalla. 

113. Matliooradas Lowjee, Esq. 

Bombay. 

114. Merwanjee Hoi-miisjee Melieta, Esq. 

Calcutta, 

*115. Mirza Abbas Bey, Esq. 

Lucknow. 

*116. H.H. Bahadoorkhanjee, Kawab of Joonaghud. 

Joonaghud, 

117, Muncberjee Naorojee Banajee, Esq. 

Bombay. 

118. Dr. Menekjee Aderjee. 

Bombay. 

119. Sir Munguldas Natboobhai, Kt., c.s.i. 

Bombay. 

*120. Kakoda Mahomed Ab Bogay, Esq. 

Bombay. 

121. Nanabhai Manekjee Guzadar, Esq. 

Bombay. 
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Bombay. 
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Bombay. 

124. Nusscrwanjee Cnrsetjee Gbandi, Esq, 

Bombay. 

125. Husserwanjee Jebangir Wadia, Esq. 

Bombay. 

*126. Nnrsingprasad Hurriprasad, Esq, 

Jonnaghud. 

*127. Nurbberam Hnrjeevan, Esq. 

Bbooj. 

*125*. Nazir Mirzan Meeya, Esq. 

Bbooj. 
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H.H. the Thakore of Palitana, 
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Bombay. 

Baghoonath Narayen Khote, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Bevagur Coovergur, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Bustomjee Nusserwanjee Khory, Esq., m.d. 

Bombay. 

Bustomjee Sorabjee Commissariwalla, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Buttonjee Bomonjee Dubash, Esq. 

Bombay. 

H.H. the Bao of Outch, 

Bhooj. 

H.H. Bamchandrarao Appa Saheb, Chief of Jamkliiind 
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Bustomjee Vicajee Merjee, Esq. 
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Buttonjee Keshowjee Kothari, Esq. 
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Bombay. 
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His Excellency Baghoonath Bao. 
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Sir Albert D. Sassoon. 
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E. Schiller, Esq. 

Calcutta. 

P. B. Smollett, Esq. 
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Eight Honourable James Stansfeld, m.p. 
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Syed Tajamal Hossein Khan. 
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Sorabjee Eramjee PateH, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengalee, Esq. 

Bombay. 

Shamuldas Purmanundas, Esq. 
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Jamadar Sale Hindi, Esq. 

Joonaghud. 
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Poona. 

*175. Maharaja Satischundra Eae Bahadoor. 

Kishnaghur, 

’^176. Sayai Gooroojee. 

Bhooj. 

177, Sorahjee Haorojee Cooper, Esq, 

Bombay. 

*178. Sarahhai Muggonhhai Currumchand, Esq. 

Alimedabad. 

*179. P. M. Tait, Esq. 

London. 

180. Tapidas Vnxjdas, Esq. 

Bombay. 

181. H.H. the Thakore of Chitore. 

Chitore. 

182. Vullubhjee Toolseydas, Esq. 

Bombay. 

183. Vmidrawandas Purshotomd’as, Esq. 

Bombay. 

184. Vurjeevandas Madhowdas, Esq. 

Bombay. 

*185. Bao Saheb Yishwanath Narayen Mnndhk, c.s.i. 

Bombay. 

*186. Meheta Vnlnbhjee Luddha, Esq. 

Bhooj. 

*187. Yijiashnnker Gowrishniiker, Esq. 
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*188. . Yithaldas Shamuldas, Esq. 
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*193. Walter Wren, Esq. 
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*194. H.H. Thakore Sahib Behichursingi, of Ghuda. 

Chuda. 

*195. H.H. Kuimsi Anyilius Mother, of Ohuda. 

Chuda. 

106. Jehangir Cursetji B. Cama, Esq. 

Bombay. 

197. Bustomji Cursetji B. Gama, Esq. 

Bombay. 

*198. Phirozesha Merwanji Mehta, Esq. 

Bombay. 

*199. Bustomji Pestonji Bilimona, Esq. 

Bombay. 

*200. Bulwantrao Eaghoonath Dhowlay, Esq. 

Indore. 

*201. H.H. Mansingji, of Deoghud-Earia, 
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A MEETING of the members and friends of the East India Association 
was held at the Westminster Town Hall, on Tuesday, May 27th, 1884, 
the subject for consideration being The Indigenous Elements of Self- 
Government in India, especially in the Panjab, and in matters of 
Education,” introduced in a paper by Dr. G. W. Deitner, ll.d., &c. 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart., g.o.s.i., President of the Association, 
occupied the chair, and amongst those present were the following : — 
Sir Lepel Griffin, k.o.s.i. ; General Sir Orfeur Gavenagh, k.c.s.i. ; 
General St. Clair Wilkins ; Major-General R. M. Macdonald ; 
Colonel Britten; Colonel Utaf Ali, of Kapurthala; Captain W. 
A. Fenner; Rajah Rampal Singh; Rev. Dr. R. G. -Padenoch; 
Rev. J. N. Baldwin ; Rev. W. Gray ; Rev. James Johnston ; Rev. J. 
S, Jones ; Rev. G, Small, m.a. ; Rev. J. Crompton Sowerbutts ; Dr. 
Hyde Clarke; Dr. and Mrs. Duka; Dr. Heinemann; Dr. Augustus 
Hess; Dr. Pringle; Dr. Schneider; Dr. and Mrs. T. H. Thornton; 
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Mr. Eoger Acton; Mr. 0. W. Arathoon; Miss BadenocL; Miss 
Margaret J. B. Badenocli ; Mr, George Bain ; Mr. N. Banerji; Mrs. 
E. Clark ; Mr. L. D. Collet ; Mr. A. K. Connell ; Mr. W, T. A. Cosby ; 
Mr. J. Dacosta ; Mr. Krisknalal Batta ; Mr. IST. Bey ; Mr. P. A. Be 
Eosario; Mr. J. G. Perrand; Mr. J. Prizelle, Mirza Hosain of 
Tekeran; Mr. James Hutton; Mr. Eokert Jackson; Mr. Edmund 
Kimlber; Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Lindsay; Mr. P. H. Paiiidd; Pandit 
Bishan Harayan Bar; Mr. A. P. Parbuiy ; Miss Pattison; Mrs. E. G. 
Eavenstein ; Mr. A. K. Settna ; Mr. Jokn Shaw (Madras) ; Mi*. S. Shore 
Smith; Mr. S. G. Stevens ; Mr. T. Luxmore Wilson; Mr. W. Martin 
Wood; Mrs. Henry Woodron; Mr. A. Young; Mr. W. Hamilton 
Bum (Secretary). 

In opening the proceedings the OHAIEMAH said : — Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — I have now the pleasure of introducing to this meeting 
Br. Leitner, who will read a paper, or rather make a speech to you, 
regarding the possibilities of local self-government in the Panjab. 
How, ladies and gentlemen, Br. Leitner is peculiarly, I may say 
extraordinarily, qualified to address you upon this subject, because he 
has been in the Panjab itself for, I believe, nearly twenty years ; before 
that time he had also been in the British service as interpreter 
to the administrative departments of the Army during’ one of our 
wars, and also been a professor of some of the Asiatic languages in 
one of the colleges of England; but since 1864 he has played a 
distinguished part in the educational service of the Panjab. Buring 
that time he has rendered signal services to the State, not only in 
his official capacity, but also , as a private gentleman.' He has more 
than any other person living been instrumental to the establishment 
of the TJniversity of the Panjab. He has also been largely concerned 
in the establishment of the Oriental College there. He has set on foot 
various literary aud educational enterpinses for the benefit of the 
natives, such as free libraries, vernacular journals, and the like. 
He has been one of the leading spirits in the Association, known 
locally in the Panjab as the Anjuman-i-Panjab Association, an 
Association which perfoims very much the same sort of duty as this 
Association is performing in England, though I am afraid that the/, ' 
Anjuman-i-Panjab is in that respect perhaps more effective and 
potentiaMhan we are here. At all events it has been, and I trust 
will long continue to be a valuable organ of native opinion, and it 
enables and will enable the Government and the peoj)le of England 
to ^understand better the thonghts, feelings and sentiments, of an 
important section of our Indian fellow-snbjects. You are aware 
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tliat liitlierto tKe voice of India ]ias mainly been heard through the 
lips of natives of Bengal, Bombay and Madras — mean the 
presidency capitals; but by means of the Anjuman-i-Panjab, and 
under the encouragement of such men as T)r. Leitner, we shall be 
able to hear the voice of those brave and enduring tribes and 
races that inhabit the north-west poi’tion of India, — a portion 
as important as any to the future stability of our Empire in 
the East. The subject upon which Dr. Leitner will address yon is 
that, as I have explained, of local self-government in the Panjab, 
or the possibilities of it ; that is, the means which exist locally for 
the establishment of such local self-government. Such resources no 
doubt are numerous, and the effect of our discussion will, I hope, 
tend towards the preservation of all the ancient and traditional 
institutions of India. I would again press upon you the im- 
portance of being moderate in this as in all other matters, not 
only in our ideas, but also in our expressions, because I must warn 
you, ladies and gentlemen, that a certain amount of feeling has 
already been excited in England adverse to the admission of natives 
of India suddenly to too large a share in local self-government. 
If you advocate local self-government in what may be called 
extravagant or inflated language, if you surround the subject with 
what may be called tortuous ideas, you will frighten the steady-going 
and sober-minded people of this country, and that fear and appre- 
hension will of course act at once upon the Government of India, 
and the concession of a reasonable boon may be long delayed or may 
be very much impaired. But if in scrupulously guarded and carefully 
restricted terms you ask for the concession to the natives of a 
reasonable degree of power in the management of their own local 
affairs, then I think that that sort of concession is sure to be granted, 
and it will be the beginning — perhaps you will consider it a very 
small beginning, but still it will be a beginning — of greater things 
to come hereafter. It will enable the natives to show more and 
more what they can do ; and you know that progress in England ^ 
is always of a tentative and gradual character. I am sure it 
will always be the wish of those classes in England who dominate 
public opinion, that the same sort of institutions which have been 
so eminently successful here should he founded in the East; but 
the impression will exist that institutions of this ki^. are not 
founded in a day, or even in a century, but they must, like 
the old English oak, spiing from the acorn of long and steady 
growth, if they are to attain to real strength and maturity. I hope 
that these limitations will be borne in mind by this Associatioif in 
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its advocacy of this question ; and also I trust that we shall be careful 
not to give people in England the impression that the European 
element will be excluded from local self-governmeiit in India, or 
that public servants will be excluded either; because you may 
depend upon it that the confidence of the people of England will 
be in that way alienated. If the impression should gain ground that 
the infiuence and authority of the Indian public servants may be 
undermined, then I predict — I do not merely think, but I venture 
to predict — ^that the project of local self-government will be viewed 
in England at least with considerable mistrust. There again, I hope, 
that a wise limitation will be judiciously observed by this Association. 
Kow, gentlemen, I will not detain you any longer, because I am sure 
you must be anxious to hear the very interesting speech which will be 
made to you by Dr. Leitner. I may add, before I resume my seat, 
that Dr. Leitner is not only distinguished as a manager of men, 
especially Asiatic men, and as an educational authority, but he is also 
an explorer, an antiquarian, and a linguist. I can hardly venture to 
give you the statistics of all the languages and dialects which Dr. 
Leitner can speak, read and write, but I believe there are few men 
living who know colloquially, and also in a scholarlike manner, more 
languages than he does. And among other things you will find that 
though he is not by blood an Englishman, though of course he is 
English in thought and sentiment, and English by naturalization, 
you will find that he has a great command of our noble and 
comprehensive language. You will find, I am sure, from the speech 
he is about to deliver to you, that he is a master of effective, 
vigorous, persuasive, and even poetic expression in the English 
tongue. (Cheers.) * 

Dr. LEITNER : — ^After such a very complimentary introduction 
by Sir Richard Temple, one would feel inclined to hide one’s 
diminished head, especially as what I intend to offer to you is 
not exactly a speech, but a few remarks upon the paper which has 
been circulated, I think, to all of you. I was very glad indeed to find 
corroborated in Sir Richard Temple’s speech what I always felt to be 
the case, that the Pan jab has still remained the province of his' 
warmest affection, as it has been that of his earliest official career and 
great andL^eserved success. (Cheers.) I was still more glad to find 
that Sir Richard Temple impressed upon you the desirability, in the 
very interests of the natives themselves, of caution in advocating their 
rights, or in submitting their grievances. Above all, did it seem to 
me that he laid stress upon our supporting those elements in Indian 
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society that favoux* the cause of ordei* — those elements which have a 
stake in the country, either Tby the pi’dved chivalry to which he has 
alluded, or by landed property, or by being the depositories of the 
ancient learning of the country. Indeed, it was by appealing to 
them and by appealing on traditional grounds, that I was able to do 
what has been so abundantly recognized in the introductory remarks 
from the chair ; and it is this key to their sympathies which I should 
wish everyone of you to possess. Indeed, the reluctance to take 
possession of it, would account for any failure in the otherwise well- 
intentioned reforms, that we all have at heart in one way or another. 
Before I begin to make a running comment upon the paper, I think 
I may mention that just before I got to this hall, I received a letter 
from Mr. Fawcett, expressing a deep interest in the proceedings, 
and hoping that, should he be prevented from coming, the printed 
report would be sent to him. A letter has also been received 
from Sir William Bose Anderson, who ofidciated for a time 
as Governor of Madras, in which he expresses the hope that 
self-government will tend to revive the Hindu village constitution, 
which our centi’alization has tended to strangle. Other letters have 
also been received expressing regret at inability to attend. 

‘‘ Who is who is a question which it is absolutely necessary to 
ask in connection with every Indian matter under inquiry. Authori- 
ties, or supposed authorities, have the most divergent views on 
almost every Indian subject, so that it becomes important to ask this 
question. India is such a large continent that if you take facts 
from various parts of it and put them together, you may establish 
almost any view. To introduce a man, say to a British audience, as ‘Sa 
“native of India,*’ is very much like introducing a man as “a native of 
“ Europe,” and to mention that “Mr. Bhose,” or “ Mr. Datt, of India,” 
will lecture on an Indian question, is very much like the announcement 
in a provincial town of “ the celebrated Mr. Jones, of London,” 
which is not sufidcient for identification. (Laughter.) In India, 
more than elsewhere, is it necessary to have a Dehrett of the principal 
men of the country. It is not one country, it is not one nation, and it 
is most desirable, I think, in the interests of liberty itself, and of self- 
government, that there should not be such a nation. There are large 
numbers divided not only by religion but also by different ethnic 
origins. We talk of the subject of caste, and wish caste to be abolished ; 
but we are often expressing a wish not very dissimilar to that which 
we should express if we said that by such and such a course of reform 
we wished an Englishman to become a Frenchman, or a Frenchman to 
become a German. Castes are broad divisions ; sometimes they^run 
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parallel witli races; at otlier times with professions; often they 
allow greater latitude than we possess anywhere in Europe in class dis- 
tinctions. I may explain what I mean by an illustration : — The other 
day, at a meeting” of that most excellent society called the “ ISTational 
‘‘ Indian Association,” the Secretary of which, Miss Manning, has my 
pmfound respect and admiration, the q^uestion of child-marriage was 
discussed. At that meeting the speakers were six natives, five of 
whom belonged to the Kayastha caste. I am not saying this with any 
disrespect to that caste ; but that discussion went forth as the voice 
of India, whereas it was merely the voice of the most radical and 
advanced members of a mixed caste in Lower Bengal. The first 
gentleman who spoke was a Ghose, and he spoke as became a leader 
in such a caste ; the second was a Bhose, the third was a Mitter, the 
fourth was a Batta, the fifth, again, a worthy young Kayastha of the 
Horth-West Provinces. There was only one Englishman amongst the 
speakers, and he simply made a few remarks as to the number of 
widows, which he supposed he might accurately derive ■ from the 
census returns. hTow, I appeal to you whether it was in the interests 
of India, or in the interests of the subject, that a certain caste, 
the radical members of which are known to possess certain views, 
no doubt deserving of consideration, as the views of any body 
of men, or of any sub-section, or of any individual, however lowly, 
deserve consideration — should, before an English audience, pass as the 
exponent of a mighty continent of 254 millions of people ? It is not 
desirable in the interests of liberty, or in the interest of that self- 
government of which I have been a humble advocate for many years, 
through good report and evil report, that there should be such a thing 
as, say, an European nation. So also is there no Indian nation, but 
there is an IndianEmpire, as there was a Roman Empire, in which there 
exist numerous nations, which at present form do jpolitical body, only 
to be cemented by the same loyalty to the State, but which, in other 
respects, should and will preserve them individuality, in spite of the 
efibrts of ill-advised reformers to create an Indian nation out of the 
Adullamites from various castes and tribes, as if the cause of true 
liberty and progress would be advanced by, for instance, merging an 
independent Belgium or free Switzerland into a so-called nation of 
European Socialists, groaning under the same doctrinaire yoke. One 
of the reasops why Indian sulbjects, even including those on Arts and 
Sciences, are less popular than they ought to be, is that they are 
treated in an encyclopedic fashion. If we had books on “the public 
“ opinion of Europe,” for instance, with regard to our Eranchise Bill, or 
if Wh had books regarding “the architecture of Europe,” they would only 
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liaye a deserving place on tlie slielves of a library of reference. Tliere 
is a great deal too mticli made — and I say it in tbe interests of men 
for whom I bare myself done a great deal (thongh I perhaps say it 
who should not) — ^there is a great deal too much made of the ardent 
and •well-intentioned young native gentlemen who come to this 
country. They are introduced into an atmosphere to which they find 
no parallel on their return. What we want is that they shall become 
better lawyers, better medical men, and better all round, but we do 
not wish to lose their services for the benefit of their fellow-natives 
in India by their having been made, during their stay in England, 
political oracles or curiosities. (Laughter.) It is not to their own 
interest. What we have seen of these gentlemen on their return has 
been not exactly failure in their profession, but not that abundant 
success such as should be deiuvable from the leaders of their respective 
professions in this country. We do not find them frequent the British 
Museum with the assiduity of the English student; such places do 
not boast their presence ; but we find them pampered in society, to 
their own great detriment, and to the loss of their counti*y. Eour- 
fifths of the so-called educated young men of my province, especially 
since the abolition of the Delhi College, have passed through my hands, 
and I may say that of those, again, perhaps nine-tenths owe their 
appointments mainly to me, or, at any rate, to my recommendation. 
They are living examples, as a rule, of the fact that if there is any- 
thing de-nationalizing, it is the introduction of European ideas of 
iteform, or of European modes of expression, which are not based 
on those ancient associations which, as your Chairman has suggested, 
have to be developed in their and our best interests. They, unlike 
the non-anglicized native, are not distinguished by liberality to an 
endowment or other charity, because English education chiefly creates 
a desire for appointment which is most legitimate in itself, a greater 
keenness for the enjoyments of life is developed, and the ancient 
moorings get altogether out of sight. Yet those ancient moorings are 
admirable for the accomplishment of the highest ideals of liberty, 
self-government, and other measures or ideas of which we imagine 
ourselves to have the exclusive monopoly. If you travel on those 
lines you will succeed, especially in the Province with which I have 
the privilege to be connected, and regarding which I may quote the 
words of Sir Lepel Griffin in a sjoeech he made at a valedictory meet- 
ing held in his honour before leaving the Panjab, that "in the very 
driest of our official heart the name of the Panjab •will be found 
written in indelible characters. I undertake to say that whoever 
has been brought into contact with that noble and chivalrous jrace 
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Tviiich has helped ns in many difficulties, and which has loyally stood, 
and loyally stands, hy our side, and is erer forward in measures for 
good, will laugh at the presumption of any one considering that 
Panjab officials act as if being white were a privilege over being black, 
or that we should feel dishonoured in any association or on any Board 
with those high-minded fellow-subjects, with whom, I venture to say, 
we ought to participate in the Government, and introduce a system 
ot government which would lead to the identification of their best 
interests with those of civilization and of our rule. Were it for a 
moment possible for me to imagine that the withdrawal of British 
rule from India would be of advantage to the natives, I should 
most strongly advocate it, for the first duty of a public official, 
ho yv' ever humble his position, is to do the best he can for the 
people from whose taxation he indirectly derives his emoluments, 
and in the furtherance of whose cause he is appointed to this or that 
department of the State. But it is because, in spite of the errors 
attached to every Government, I consider that the preservation of 
British rule is essential to the benefit of India that I venture to hold 
that it is on indigenous lines, and on indigenous lines only, that our 
Government can be maintained for the accomplishment of ideals 
of civilization, which are only the property of a few thinkers 
like Mr. Herbert Spencer and others in this country. I regret to 
say that I only to-day saw Mr, Spencer’s article in which, speaking 
of the coming slavery by the promotion of too advanced Hberal 
notions in England, he seemed to me to foreshadow the doom of 
India, if we should at any time entrust its management to any one 
class, oven though it were the best, and if we should not divide 
equally and impartially the emoluments of Government, and the 
benefits of civilization, amongst all classes. (Hear, hear.) But it is 
equally absurd, if to be black is to be no disadvantage, that to be 
white should be a disadvantage, and I am afraid that after having 
struggled and suffered for many years, in advocating that being black 
or dark was not a disadvantage, I sbonld end pex'haps (again in a 
small way) my careei’, by having to advocate that to be white should 
not be a disadvantage. (Laughter.) 

Self-government in our province is not new. It is not new to 
India; ife is not new over the whole of the Oriental woidd. Of 
course, the direct translation of European terms connected with 
self-goverument would afford insuperable difficulties. The adaptation, 
however, of such terms is possible, whilst the fact of self-govexmment, 
in a democratic or aristocratic form, has ever existed in the East. 
Hii^dus are governed aristocratically. .All castes are governed by 
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heads assisted by boards. Their autonomy has ever been considered 
to be sacred, whoever the despot may have been who darkened the 
Hindu’s political horizon. The State levied its taxes for pomp, for 
show, for military defence. The inner life of the Hindu was never 
touched, and will only be touched if, in sacrifice to doctrinaire notions, 
we dare to interfere, with the same gay heart that induced the French 
to talk of going to Berlin, with institutions of which we can never 
fully comprehend the bearings. That autonomy keeps the peace of the 
country, and the good sense of most of the officials helps to preserve 
further the h'iiannica^ which is our boast out there. With regard to 
the jMohamedans, the system is democratic and elective. The question 
asked in yesterday’s Times, Who is a Mahdi ? ” would have been 
answered long before the present complications arose, if there had been 
an elementary knowledge of the elective basis of Sooni-iam. Similarly, 
I find in to-day’s Times an undue importance attached to a proclamation 
of the Mahdi, which has found its way, as everything else does now- 
a-days, to India, and which, if we had shaped our administration by 
the thought that Mohamedanism offered the best means of acting on 
Mohamedans, and Hindu philosophy and autonomy offered to us the 
best means of acting on Hindus, would have been indeed a mere straw 
striking against the crest of the Himalayas, and would not have been 
considered deserving the expense and importance of a telegram. As 
Sir Lepel Griffin has said in his letter in to-day’s Times, India 
governed with the commonest honesty and ability is safe from any 
, attack. (Hear, hear.) And, I go further, and say that it is down- 
right nonsense to think for a moment, that the enlightened (and only 
enlightened, if enlightened by indigenous methods), the military, the 
loyal millions of India, identified by their own revered associations 
with the Government, because any other associations can have no real 
influence or sense, would not resist, not a million, but two millions, 
nay, twenty millions — (for we could beat them by the levy of entire 
tribes) — of those Sclavs, or Slaves, that threaten more than the free- 
dom of Central Asia, namely, the cause of the true freedom of the 
world. Of any number of those Sclavs our enlightened and loyal 
natives need not be afraid. But as the preservation of peace is a 
desirable thing, and as it cannot be good, and in no country has it 
been good, to identify subversive elements with Government, the thing 
itself being a contradiction in terms, so also in India, while giving to 
each caste and class its due position in the State, I venture to submit 
with all deference to those who hold a contrary opinion, that no 
more than that position should be accorded. (Cheers.) 

The Shiahs differ from the Soonis in the hereditary principle (of 
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MuLammad's successor or Yice-gereut Ibeing a lineal descendant of the 
family of AJii) . With the Sunnis the de facto ruler of Mohamedans 
or Khalifa, is so with the consensus fidelium, A ‘‘Mahdi with them 
is, therefore, only a reformer within a certain area, and may he an 
executiye officer of the Khalifa ; with the Shiahs the true Mahdi is 
the Diyinely-appointed hereditary ruler. Among the Shiahs, there- 
fore, it would appear that self-government is always liable to direct 
personal theocratic interference; the true Mahdi, the 12th Imam, 
may, at any time, step forward ; that position has, however, not been 
reached, I think, as yet, and so far, I think, we can say that the Shiahs 
are also self-governed.’’ Then as regards the Sikhs, there is a com- 
munity of learning which makes them all eq^ual, whether of high or 
low birth; it is the most complete, though special, notion of the 
Eepublic of letters that can be imagined. J ust as Hindu castes might 
be described by the term “ the United States of Hinduism,” so also 
might the Sikh be described as the political exponent of the Eepublic 
of letters, however circumscribed and lowly the knowledge of those 
letters might be. And one is simply aghast at measures of self-^ 
government being created by us, when it only requires a little trouble \ 
to go out of the way and find them ready-made. Certainly, so far 
from self-government in that sense being premature in the Panjab, it 
is almost too late. When I reached the province in 1864, I found 
Sirdars who had grown up in the traditions of rule, and who possessed 
all the qualifications of rule, Sirdars whom Sir Eiohard Temple will 
no doubt remember, and who are no more, and whose place has, in a 
great measure, been taken by the novi homines who, however good 
them intentions, have not that knowledge, not that wealth, and not 
that command of men, such as enabled the Panjab to hold its own 
through centuries of diversified rule. It must not be imagined that 
the boon of the present self-government is always necessarily an 
advance. Only to-day I have seen in The Funjaub Government Gazette 
an announcement which, at first sight (I have not yet had time to 
give it the attention it deserves), seems to me, so far as a number 
of municipalities are concerned, to be, possibly, a retrogression in 
tliis respect. I reserve my opinion on that, but what I wish to say 
is this : it does not follow that because you use the word self -govern-/ 
ment, therefore you are necessarily promoting self-government eithe/ 
in a 0(^ervative or in a Eadical sense, Por instance, in the present 
rules of the Amritsar municipality, which, according to the statement 
of the Secretary of that Government, have worked extremely well, we 
find that the first qualification for the franchise is simply the exercise 
o&a learned profession such as that of Pundits and Mullahs in charge 
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o£ shrines or other religious institutions, doctors and hakims, pleaders, 
editors, schoolmasters and so forth. We find Tby the last Government 
Gctzettc that the new educational test appears to be the passing of the 
entrance exanaination of an Indian' University, and, in some minor 
municipalities, the passing of the middle-school examination. IsTow, 
the entrance examination is so clearly special — so clearly intended 
for a special class of people, that it is doubtful whether this is an 
advance; but as I said before, I would wish to reserve my opinion 
on the subject till I have given it proper consideration. I find in the 
same Gazette the abolition of a number of municipalities. ISTow it 
seems to me that there must be some mistake — ^probably it is on my own 
part — in this, because in a letter from the most excellent Governor of 
the Province with reference to the following j^aper, I find an approval 
which I mention, not as a chit to my views, but simply and solely 
because it helps me to express my thorough conviction of the extreme 
honesty of purpose of one of the best Lieutenant-Governors that 
ever ruled the Province : — Pray accept my very best tbanks for 
“ your most interesting and valuable memorandum on the Local 
“ Self-Government Draft. You have made some invaluable 
criticisms and suggestions, and though I cannot agree with you 
“on all points, I shall be able to accept a great many of your 
“proposals. If others to whom I have sent copies take the same 
“trouble that you have done, and grasp the subject with the same 
“ intelligence, we shall start the scheme under conditions very 
“ favourable to success.” However, under the same words we often 
may unconsciously hide a difference of meaning. By local self- 
government I mean the identification of all wdth the Government; 
I do not in any sense mean the identification of any class that has not 
yet given evidence of stability. The half-honr to which I proposed 
to limit myself has now expired, and I am in hopes that the discus- 
sion may elicit other points. I ought to have said something more 
about educational self-government, but what applies to the rest of the 
policy applies to education too, if indigenous methods are appealed to 
in a manner that the people can understand. If, above all, any person 
presuming to talk about Indian education, has a command of one or other 
of its principal languages, or even if he can put only one sentence, con- 
veying an abstract thought, together, such as will be understood in 
that language, I will listen with deference to his criticism. Indeed, 
if our educational officers were, as a rule, good Oriental scholars and 
in sympathy with the people, I should have greater hopes than I now 
have of the future of education in India. The natives are very prone 
to give of their wealth in a liberal measure for educational purpose#^ 
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and wittin my own experience they have done so. (Hear, hear.) 
The Society with which I am connected has collected lace of rupees 
for educational purposes* It has helped public measures in various 
ways, but how has it done so ? Has it done so by ostracizing the 
official element ? Hot at all. The best officials and the best natives 
have come together and they have tried to devise means “ how to do 
it,” and not as in many associations “how not to do it.” Those 
who wish for the popularization of Grovernment measures amongst 
the people and for the grievances of the people, if any (and indeed 
where are there not grievances ?) to be brought to the knowledge 
of the authorities, can devise no better means, whether it be in this 
country or in India, than co-operating and associating with those 
officials who know their language and who sympathize with them. I 
found in a paper which I read at the offilces of this Association this 
morning, a remark made by a writer on India, that this Society was 
efete in the sense that it was swamped by civilians, and that no good 
could come of it. W ell, I do not know whether, it is effete or not. 
What I have seen of it would bring me to the conclusion that it was 
not effete, that it was active, whilst it was also cautious, that it was 
sensible, and, judging from the last two lectures that I heard, that it 
was also bold in what it conceived to be its duty. On this very subject 
of self-government it brought forward certain resolutions in 1875, and 
to say for a moment that because the Association includes so many 
civilians in its number it therefore is effete, seems to me to be a wish 
for the unnecessary exclusion of an element of experience which, 
without being infallible, is certainly one of those on which we ought 
to reckon in this country for future help in Indian matters. I owe 
you, gentlemen, some apology for having spoken a little longer than 
I intended, and yet without doing justice to an important subject ; 
but if I have succeeded in any degree in impressing upon your minds 
the desirability of identifying with yourselves not only those who talk 
in the interests of India, but also those who act and give their money 
in furtherance of those interests, and who co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in measures of public utility for the benefit of their fellow country- 
men, I shall not have altogether wasted your time. (Loud cheers.) 

/ 

The OHAIRMAH : There is one gentleman here who I think is 
extremely well-qualified to speak upon the subject. Perhaps there 
are f e^ Englishmen who would be equally qualified, because he has 
identified himself wuth the province in which Dr. Leitner proposes 
that self-government shall be introduced. I myself consider that if 
f^ere is a race in India that should be fitted for receiving self- 
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government, it is that brave and valiant race who fought us so 
valiantly on the Sutlej and subsequently aided us so valiantly before 
Delhi. The gentleman I am alluding to is Sir Lepel Griffin ; we shall 
all be glad if he will say a few words. (Cheei*s.) 

Sir XiBPEL GHIEEIN : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
I came here with no intention of speaking, and you will excuse me if 
my remarks are brief. I am exceedingly happy as an old Panjabi, 
and having been for many years associated with the Panjab Govern- 
ment, to give an expression of my concurrence in most of what 
Dr. Leitner has said to the meeting. Indeed, the point which he 
has principally endeavoured to impress upon you to-day, is one 
which, I think, cannot be too frequently or too forcibly put before 
Englishmen. Although some parts of Hindu and Mohamedau 
institutions are democratic in their original conception, yet the 
constitution of Indian society has always been more or less aristocratic, 
and I feel very strongly that self-government, in the best sense of 
the word, must signify the government of the people by their own 
natural leaders. I mistrust, and, I think, all those who know India 
best, mistrust, the elevation of the purely English-speaking native, 
who has no hold on the country by tradition or prescription, who is 
unconnected with the history of the country, who has no landed 
estates, and nothing to make him respected by the people ; he is not the 
man to place first in India, or to allow to pose in England as the future 
ruler of the country. Certainly in the Panjab we do not want the 
elevation of the clever, but superficial, Bengalee. The Chairman (for 
whose polite remarks I would express my thanks) has spoken of my 
association with that part of India truly, for I do not think there is 
any native gentleman in the Panjab from the Khyber to the Sutlej 
with whom I am not personally acquainted, and very many of them 
are my most old and intimate friends. These are the men to whom we 
must look — not necessarily through English education hut through 
some higher education — ^to lead their people in the right way; and if 
we insist upon pushing forward the lower classes simply because they 
have a smattering of English education, and if we leave behind the 
nobles and the gentlemen of the country, we shall, like Frankenstein, 
be merely raising up a monster who will destroy us. Those, gentle- 
men, are the only remarks which occur to me after hearii^ Dr. 
Leitner’s eloquent address, and I trust you will excuse me for their 
necessary superficiality. (Cheers.) 

The CHAIRMAhT : I believe there is another gentleman also 
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present wlio lield high office in tlie Grovernment of the Panjab, I ' 
allude to Mr. Thornton, who was formerly Secretary to th.e Panjab 
Goyernment ; perhaps be will fayonr ns with a few words. 

Mr. T. H. THORNTOlSr, o.s.i., being called upon by the 
Chairman, said that having been for many years Secretary to the 
Goyernment of the Panjab, he had taken great interest in the develop- 
ment of municipal institutions in that Province. When he first took 
office in 1864, there were only two orthi^ee municipalities in existence ; 
when he left office a few years ago, there was upwards of two hundred. 
The result was, upon the whole, exceedingly satisfactory in develop- 
ing a keen and intelligent interest among the citizens in the adminis- 
tration of their aifairs. So successful was the measure, that in 1872 
the system was extended to the agricultural community, and at ■ 
the present time there was in each district of the Province a Council of 
Notables, to which was entrusted the duty of expending the local 
rates on the construction and repair of roads, establishment of dispen- 
saries, erection of savans, tree-planting, and other local works of public 
utility. With regard to the policy to be pursued in the matter of local 
self-government in India, Mr. Thornton said he concurred in much that ^ 
had been said by previous speakers. We should recognize and use the 
existing leaders of society, and not be in a hurry to manufacture new 
ones. With these views he was strongly inclined to doubt the 
desirability of forcing prematurely upon the people of India systems 
of municipal government in force in Western countries. For instance, 
the system of appointing town- councillors by a borough election, in 
the English fashion, was quite opposed to Asiatic sentiment, and only 
suited to Anglicized communities. In the mind of an Asiatic a 
representative ^ was one selected or recognized by independent 
authority as the leading man of a particular class or interest. In 
such a community the importation of a system of election by ballot ^ 
would be a great mistake. To show how little the English system of 
election was understood or appreciated in the Panjab, Mr. Thornton 
mentioned that some years ago an effort was made by doctrinaires to 
use that system in the election of the Town Council of Amritsar, the ^ 
chief commercial city of the Province. So a test of franchise was , 
determined upon, a register of voters prepared, a certified extract 
from the register was sent to each voter, and a day appointed for the • ' 
ballot Put long before that day arrived it was discovered that the 
vote-certificates were largely changing hands for a pecuniary conside- 
ration, the holders treating them as transferable and negotiable docu- 
i^ents. So the election collapsed, and, to complete the dismay of the 
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doctrinaires, it appeared upon inquiry tliat tlie market value of ike 
franckise, for wkick tke Amritsar citizen was reported to be pining, 
was — sixpence. 

Tke CHAIEMAllT : I trust tkat Mr. Lindsay, wko was formerly 
a Judge in tke Panjab, will favour us witk a few remarks. 

Mr. LlkTDSAY said tkat^ke kad been su:ffering a great deal, and 
kad simply attended tke meeting for tke purpose of kearing Dr* 
Leitner, and asked to be excused from addressing tke meeting. 

Mr. KBISHNALAL DATTA: Mr. Ckairman, Dr. Leitner kas 
made a reference in kis speeck to tke subject of ckild-marriage and 
education, and, witk your permission, I will say a few words upon it. 
He kas said tkat tke Indians, those wko are in this country, cannot 
rigktly represent tke feelings and ideas of tkeir fellow-countrymen. 
How, I beg to differ from kim. We can rigktly represent tke feelings 
and ideas and sentiments of our fellow-countrymen. Tke opinion is 
current in India tkat ckild-marriage is a crime and ought to be 
abolished, and I say tkat tke Indian youths wko are here can repre- 
sent tke opinions of tkeir fellow- coun-kymen. And I ask Englishmen 
and English ladies is it not a Christian duty tkat suck a deplorable 
crime should be abolished ? Then I come to what Dr. Leitner said 
about education. He said tke people of India take too muck interest 
in political books. How, I say, looking into tke statistics of tke 
publication of books and of political literature, it can be rigktly 
understood tkat tke people of India take great interest in politics ; 
and tkat is one of tke blessings of English rule — tkat tke people of 
India are every day becoming more and more interested in political 
affairs. I say tkat tke first and foremost necessity for India is tke 
political reformer. I have no doubt tkat India wants a social 
reformer and a religious reformer ; but tke first thing, and one of tke 
most advantageous things wkick tke Indian people can have from 
English rule is tke political reformer, wko will raise up tke people of 
that country from the misery and degradation and downfall in wkick 
they are at present grovelling. Dr. Leitner referred to tke redressing 
of the grievances of India. I am sorry to say tkat, despite tke many 
blessings wkick India kas derived from English rule, there undoubtedly 
are grievances, and very serious grievances. But I say tkat those 
grievances can never be redressed by appealing to English ojfficials 
there. I have no doubt there are English officials there wko are really 
.„and honestly friends of India. But I say tkat this is tke plain afid 
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solid truth, that there are some who are not friends to India ; and the 
best way of accomplishing the redress of the grievances of my country 
is by appealing to the friends of India and to the people of this 
country — ^be they the lord dwelling in his mansion or the working 
man. And I believe that the sooner the people of our country come 
to this country, and appeal to Englishmen from the highest to the 
lowest, the sooner their grievances will be redressed, and a better day 
will dawn for my country. Every reform that we gain from this 
country for India should be built on the solid basis of Christian 
principle and Christian morality, (Hear, hear.) I say that all the 
solid, firm religious institutions, and all the social, political and 
religious advantages — and there are many, I am glad to say — of the 
English Constitution should be given to India ; and that will be a 
lasting monument to the beneficence of English rule, and will redound 
to the greatness, large as it is already, of the people of India. I say 
that the people of the Panjab are capable of governing themselves. 

The best proof of that is, that when every part of India came under 
English rule — and mind, Sir, I support the British Government, because 
I know that great benefit has been derived by India from it — ^before 
Englishmen went into that country at all, the people of the Panjab 
governed themselves, and their Government, as a study of history 
shows, was the best Government in India. And if under the English 
rule they have lost those qualities of self-government, I say it is not 
their fault — I say it is the fault of their governors. There is a great 
deal in Dr. Leitner’s paper upon which I have not time to touch ; 
but I cannot resume my seat without saying that I heartily concur 
with generally the tone of the paper, and I hope the day will come — 
and I believe we shall see it — when there will be self-government in 
the Panjab; and the people of the Panjab will so govern themselves 
as to prove that they are the people who are to be the light of India, 

Eev, JAMES JOHKSTOH : Mr. Chairman, I am sure that we are 
all glad to have this matter brought before ns by Dr. Leitner, a man who 
can do it consistently, having had great experience in India, and 
being by reputation a friend of the people and an admirer of their 
venerable institutions. I do not think it necessary for me to ente^ , 
npon any discussion in regard to some of those political questions^ ^ 
withv^ich I am not so familiar as others who are here. I may, 
however, make one remaik in passing. Many years ago when calling ;! 
attention to the subject of education in India, one grievance to which 
I called attention was, that the Government were relying too . much 
u5)on those whom they had educated up to a certain standard, over- 
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looking the claims of many of tlie higher classes in India, who had 
been, from tradition and habits, fitted to occupy the highest places in 
the administration in India. I value education, as you know. Sir, and 
I feel the importance of educating the natives of India, hut if it is 
supposed that they can make a man a valuable and true representative 
of the people, by cramming him with a little knowledge of English 
or of modern science, they commit a very great mistake. We want 
something much more than this, and I cannot believe for a moment — 
and I am glad to hear from Dr. Leitner that he does not believe — 
that Sir Charles Aitchison would make a middle-class school examina- 
tion by itself a qualification for being an elector in India. To make 
that examination the qualification for the representatives of the people, 
would be, especially in the Panjab, one of the gravest blunders. But 
from all we know of Sir Charles Aitchison’s antecedents, I feel 
perfectly sure that that cannot be tlie intention of his Govexmment. 
There is one thing I would like to say in regard to the higher classes, 
who are fitted to take a prominent place in the administrative govern- 
ment of the country. I think we should not lose sight of the impor- 
tant fact that they have to a very large extent injured themselves by 
not taking advantage of educational opportunities. I know very well 
that there -were prejudices existing, and these were aggravated by the 
way in which education has been carried on during the last twenty- 
five years. But a step is now being taken in the right direction for 
the encouragement of education amongst the princes and the higher 
classes in India, and in future years we shall find that these men will 
not hold aloof from education as they have done in the past. The 
Commission on Education calls attention to this very important point, 
and presses it upon the Government : that measures should be taken 
to encourage the higher classes in India to come forward and receive 
that education which will add very materially to their efficiency as 
representatives of the people. But, Sir, the idea of making represen- 
tation in a country like India, depend entirely and exclusively upon 
election, is, to my mind, erroneous. Election is, I believe, a very 
valuable agency for finding out fit representatives of a people, w^hether 
it he in villages or in the country ; hut I say it is not the only way of 
finding the fit representatives of the people. 

I thoroughly agree with all that has been so well said about the 
importance of encoux*aging self-government, especially in local affairs, 
not attempting to put the people on equal terms with our own -country- 
men as yet, hut aiming i-ather to educate them, by teaching them to 
govern themselves in their villages, and in their towns and local 
districts ; by teaching to manage their own affairs well, they will l:^st 
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qualify ttemselves for taking a kiglier position in tlie future govern- 
ment of the country. It was in this way that we in our country rose 
from the lower to the higher responsibilities of representative govern- 
ment. 

I was very much disposed to take exception to one or two passages 
in Dr. Leitner’s paper in regard to what he says about the Education 
Department. But as Dr. Leitner’s time did not allow him to explain 
more fully the subject in his opening remarks, I do not think it 
necessary to do so now. One passage was that in regard to indigenous 
schools. I know that Dr, Leitner is very jealous about these indige- 
nous schools. I also am most jealous of them, and five or six years 
ago I wrote strongly against the way in which many of our educa- 
tional authorities in India were despising those indigenous schools of 
the natives : pointing out the very important faofc, that they had been 
the means of training some of the natives of India, in former times, 
for the very highest positions, and that we were not at liberty to 
make light of these schools because they were not formed upon the 
model of our European system. (Hear, hear.) I am glad to find, 
that in the Beport of the Education Commission, they very strongly 
I’ecommend, that they should take any school in which they can find 
any good at all, and encourage it to go on step by step to a higher 
level. That even in those schools which are held in mosques and 
temples, although those schools may hitherto have been entirely 
devoted to the teaching of religious subjects^ if they are prepared to 
given even the smallest modicum of secular education along with the 
religious, they should be encouraged and rewarded. The measures 
which they recommend ai*e eminently suited to the necessities of the 
case. 

Dr. ROBERT PRIHGLE, H.M.’s Bengal Army : Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, — I feel if we are to carry out the views which 
Dr. Leitner advocates for India as a whole, we must i-emember that 
the Panjab is simply one portion of India, and that; there are other 
vast provinces of India just as different from the Panjab as it is 
possible for two localities to differ in one great country ; and it is to 
be regretted that this afternoon we have not heard some gentlemen 
speak on the subject of self-government, whose practical experience 
had beejL gathered from a residence in some other part of India. The 
Panjabee and the ruling powers in the Panjab differ from the Bengali 
and the ruling powers in Bengal more than they do in any other 
province of India, and the gentleman who spoke from Bengal, thus 
sp<^e at a very great disadvantage, for if he had never been in the - 
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Panjab, lie would bardly undei’stand the terms in which Dr. Leitner 
spoke of the Panjabees generally. I have been in the ISTorth-West 
Provinces for twenty yeai-s, the whole of which period has been passed 
in one appointment, and that is a local service which I think is very 
uncommon. My district or rather circle extended from the south of 
the Btawah district to Gungootra and Jumawotree, or the upper 
portion of the Mesopotamia of India. Through this tract of country 
I have for the past twenty years been constantly marching, and it has 
been my duty, and that gives me, I hope, some claim to offer an 
opinion upon this very important subject, to introduce a system of 
purely voluntary vaccination among the natives in that portion of the 
JSTorth-West Provinces, and a very difficult and anxious duty it was to 
perform. How I have succeeded in this duty, it is not for me to 
•allude to here, I only asked to be judged by facts, available to all, and 
not figures, because figures can be twisted into every or any shape, 
especially as regards vaccination. (Laughter.) During these twenty 
years, I had ox)portunities of seeing and knowing the natives of this 
tract of country, such as fall to the lot of few ; among them was Syad 
Ahmad, then the officer in charge of the Hative Civil Court at Alighur. 
When I first went to him about vaccination, it was in 1864 ,* but he was 
then taken up with, in addition to his onerous and responsible official 
duties, a system of Mohamedan education, which he has since 
carried to a most successful issue, and, though he did not then attend 
much to vaccination, yet I persevered, and when he saw the benefits of 
vaccination he not only asked me to vaccinate the students in the 
Mohamedan College at Alighur requiring the operation, but he took 
charge of a bill in the Supreme Council to make vaccination com- 
pulsory, under certain conditions and in certain localities. This bill 
the Hon. Syad Ahmad forwarded to me for revision and my practical 
opinion on it, and after the additions and alterations I proposed, it 
became law, and thus in India there is a compulsory vaccination 
law, which in England some are agitating to repeal. Among the 
Hindus I practised calf-vaccination, getting Brahmins to perform 
the operation, supply the calves, and bring their children to be 
vaccinated from the calves, and all this in the most voluntary 
manner possible. I enter into these details, as I think it will show, I 
must possess some considerable knowledge both of the characters and 
customs of both Hindu and Mohamedan. When I went jio India 
thirty years ago, I remember being told that we were simply to hold 
that country until the natives could govern themselves, and when 
this was attained we were to leave it. The Imperial proclamation at 
Delhi, in 1877, and the giving of new “ sunnuds,'' under what seeCied 
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to Ibo tlis inaiTguratioa of a new gave a very rncle sliock to tliat 
idea, and I quite agree witli wliat Dr. Leitner lias 311st said, viz., 
tliat the preservation of British, rule is essential to the existence of 
India/’ but, on tbe otlier band, that self-government if so carried out, 
as to be necessary to the existence of India, can alone be done by being 
carefully over-ruled by independent British ofdcials. Bor, as at present 
constituted, and likely to be for some years to come, the antipathies 
betv/een the two great religions divisions of the country, viz., the' 
Hindu and the Moliamedan, are such, that in any purely local 
committee, I have seen or heard of in the Horth-West Provinces, a 
clear, unprejudicedhead is needed to hold the scales of jiower and rule, 
nor need this be wondered at when we see to what extent even in this 
country political factions will urge their jiartisans. Dr. Leitner’s 
remark about the presence of the British in India being necessary to 
its existencG, is well shown in the following, and in alluding to this 
circumstance as I propose to do, I know my native friends will excuse 
my sjoeaking plainly on the subject, because they must feel that I am 
prompted to do so hy the knowledge that the true interests of India 
are wraj)ped up in it. Take for instance the system of railways, 
canals, and roads which cover India from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas, and from Calcutta to Poshawur. How let us suppose the 
English rule came to au end, for how many years would those canals, 
and railroads, and roads, such as the Grand Trunk Road, be kept up in 
the state of efficiency in which they now are ? Judging from analogy, 
I am sore my native friends must feel that a few years of purely native 
rule would, make railway travelling most dangerous, the Ganges Canal 
a source of danger from inundation, and the roads unfit for wheeled 
traffic. Look at the engines and Eainpean machinery lying rusting in 
many native states, though I must say the Jeyhur State is a grand 
excQ-ption^ there the present ruler takes the greatest interest in 
mechanics and everything that tends to the benefit of the subjects of 
the State, as his predecessor did, and as the British officials are equally 
interested in these appliances and improvements, and as the necessary 
funds are always forthcoming, the Jeyhur State can boast of every- 
thing that_^is new, so much so, that I have seen appliances for 
disinfection, which are nnknown in Government hospitals, either civil 
or military. While in Boi^hay a few months ago, I was speaking to 
an int^ligent [Parsee gentleman on the subject of our i^resence 
in India, and he entirely agreed with my remark, that the native 
population were] the hands, and the British the head. As regards 
the possibility of [Europeans laboiiiung at any work in the plains 
of^India, this ^ must he entirely dismissed from the calculation, and 
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I fear a great change must come over the people, before they can 
be trusted with the ruling power now centred in the British. For 
many years, indeed until I left India last year, I belonged, as an 
elected member, not a Government nominee, to the only municipality 
in India which possessed the right of self-government. I allude to 
that of Mussooree in the Himalayas, and this municipality, with 
a single exception, was composed of Europeans, a few years ago. 
However, this right of self-government was withdrawn, owing to 
some irregularities brought to the notice of the Government by 
myself, and was given back the year before last, so that in my short 
service in this municipality of nearly twelve years, I have seen self" 
government permitted, taken away, and given back. Self-government 
to be of any value as a means of advancing the best interests of tbo 
ruled cannot be purely elective. Speaking for the u|)per portions of 
the Doab, the facility of borrowing money, but above all the power of 
the State, by elaborate legal enactments, standing as it docs on the 
side of the lender to recover the loans, has put, not only the poor 
people, but the upper native classes, so entirely in the hands of these 
money-lenders, that a municipality in many places would bo composed, 
if not of these usurers themselves, at least of their nominees, and it 
would be worse tban incorrect to call this system of government 
local self-government. Again the prejudices, religious and otherwise, 
which exist between the Hindu and the Mohamedan preclude the 
possibility of their working a system of self-government properly so- 
called, unless it was modified by the supervision of an independent 
European officer, and I am very much mistaken if, after a short tidal, 
the committee would not themselves ask for this guiding and ruling 
power. From my personal knowledge of the two religious sects iu the 
upper portion of the Doab, I w’’0uld almost undertake to give the 
number, as regards preponderance, of tlio Hindu and Mohamedan 
members in each committee under the present system of self- 
government, As regards an education test, as a qualification for voting 
and ruling, I may allude to a case I saw in the Mnzufiarungar 
District, and I fancy this instance is far from a single one. In a large 
village, in which I was inspecting vaccination, I saw ti'ansactions to 
the extent of several thousands of rupees in the purchase of sugar 
being kept in clialk marks, and “ gundahs or heaps in fines of little 
stones. On asking the headman of the village why he did not get one 
of his sons to keep the accounts properly, instead of placing himself in 
the hands of these buyers, his remark was, “ If I send my sons to the 
“ sndder (chief) station of the district to be educated for the univer- 
‘‘ sity or even a college, they are never fit for work after, and waste 
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their time and my money in the sudder station in looking out for 
“ G-oyernment emj)loj, which is the only service they will then take.’^ 
We must he very careful how we educate the ^Deople of India, if 
we are to educate them to rule, simple secular education cannot do it, 
and while I maintain every man is entitled to hold his own views on 
religious subjects, yet the basis of all knowledge should be the culti- 
vation of that morality which the native gentleman from Bengal has 
just alluded to. And when the moral tone of native society is raised, 
then we shall see equal justice meted out to all, and that charity 
exercised for another’s religious prejudices which alone can avert 
collisions on the point of differing religions. In all forms of self- 
government the old families should have a place if possible, though 
but little of their own lands may claim them as their lord. In India the 
inffuence of these old families, for good or evil, cannot be over esti- 
mated, and in times of trouble and danger to the public peace, their 
presence in the self-governing boai’d will be a tower of strength on 
the side of order and good government. If the representatives of 
these old families have not some power in the local self-government in 
times of disturbance, the government may find they have lost touch of 
those whom their hereditary chiefs could not only control, but could 
secure on the side of order. Allusion was made by Dr. Leitner to the 
value of a loyal and contented population in the event of an attack 
from without, and, I think, too much importance cannot he attached 
to this: any system of self-governmentwhich cannot secure this loyalty 
and contentment, can only be one of danger to the country at large. 
And though I am an officer in the army, I maintain that the best 
protection for the peace of India, against internal or extezmal attack, 
lies in the loyalty and contentment, and hence satisfaction, of the 
ruled. Contentment in India — the outcome of impartial justice — and 
the reduction to the lowest scale of taxation, is the best safeguard for 
the country, and the best rampart against a foe ; and it is in reality 
this contentment, which np to the present, has enabled a, comparatively 
speaking, small, but efficient military force to hold India against all 
external attacks ; if, however, we spend millions in unprofitable wars 
and military railways, we shall by increased taxation lose the content- 
ment, and remove or greatly injure the rampart alluded to before. 
On asking an educated and most intelligent Hindu native gentleman, 
when he thought India could govern itself? his remark was, very 
much to^the purpose of this meeting: “When my countrymen not 
“ only speak the truth, but respect the truth, and admire a man for 
“ speaking the truth, irrespective of the consequences, then we shall 
“be^able to govern ourselves.” The native gentleman who spoke, 
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appealed to tlie Oliristianity and morality of the present rulers of his 
conniry as a claim for their granting self-gorernment to the ruled, 
Tbut what have the rulers done to raise the moral tone which lies at the 
root of their power of governing among the ruled, so that their 
highly raised tone of right and morality could he appealed to as 
giving them a claim to a share in the government of the country ? In 
conclusion, I am grateful to you, Sir, for giving me this opportunity of 
speaking on the subject now before the Association, but my service of 
thirty years, all of it spent among the natives, as civil surgeon and 
sanitaiy officei*, not unnaturally leads me to take the deepest interest 
in the welfare of those among whom the best years of my life have 
been passed. 

Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD : Mr. Chairman, — It would be pre- 
sumption on my part if I were to attempt to criticize either the paper 
or the speech of Dr. Leitner. I rise to express the thanks of this 
meeting to him for the service he has rendered ns. I think it must 
be very fortunate that we should have this paper and the report of his 
speech, as well as the discussion upon it, in our Jouenal. Just referring 
back to the remax’ks made by our President bearing on Dr. Loitner 
himself, we know what an advantage it is to see ourselves as others 
see us. In Dr, Leitner the British rulers of India have to some extent 
obtained that advantage. As Sir Richard Temple explained, whilst 
Dr. Leitner belongs to us, he is not of us, so that he sees things from 
a di:ffierent point of view. As has been said, his remarks refer mainly 
to the Panjab, and two or three Panjab gentlemen have spoken ; but 
I think the principles that Dr. Leitner has laid down may be applied 
more or less to the whole of India. And this just reminds me — though 
I will not attempt to refer farther to what has been said in the paper — • 
to speak of one passing remark by Sir Lepel Griffin, similar to remarks 
he has made elsewhere, which I think I’equire just a little q[ualifi cation. 
He said he mistrusted the merely English-speaking native, who had 
no hold on the country, hut might he clever and superficial, and so on. 
Well, let Sir Lepel Griffin speak for the Panjabee and the class whom 
he would describe as the merely English-speaking native. Speaking 
for the Presidency with which I have heen connected, and of both the 
two divisions of its people, the Mahrattas and Guzeratees, all the 
prominent men of those two races are English speakers and writers. 
The system of education has been so thorough in the Bombay Presi- 
dency during the last twenty or thirty years that those men now speak 
English as well as most of uk Those men are clever, if we are to use 
that term, but they are by no means superficial : there is scarceljr one 
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man of them, as far as I know, to whom that description could be 
applied. They have their faults, faiilts which one could recognize 
when compared with those of stronger races, but they are not super- 
ficial, and most certainly they haye a hold on the country which gives 
them, influence with all classes of their countrymen. I am speaking 
more particularly of the Mahrattas and Guzeratees, the two races 
who take a leading part in the affairs of the Bombay Presidency. 
Beference has been made to the Parsees : they are, so to speak, an 
GxohiG race, but although that is the case they are closely identified 
with the country ; and I think it is one of the remarkable indications 
of the tenacity of the ‘Indian system, how the Pai’sees and some other 
outer races to whom Dr. Leitnor refers, haye been, as it were, drawn 
into the manners and constitution of the country. At the base it is 
the Hindu system, with its caste and other x^eculiarities, but it is 
remarkably suited to the country itself and its community. Mr. 
Thornton gave us some gratifying remarks as to the progress of 
municipalities in the Panjab. Well, I suppose Dr. Leitner would say 
that municipalities or indigenous local governmenij existed long before 
that, and these municipalities must he of a modern kind, of a kind 
which wo have, so to speak, almost invented. I should be inclined to 
agree with Mr. Thornton when he spoke of voting by ballot and election 
of repi’esentatives as being foreign to India. hTo doubt it is ; but you 
must select representatives in some way, and, as a speaker said just 
now, that is only one way of choosing them. You cau also have, as 
Dr. Leitner has said, the representatives of the different castes and 
classes; and, though it is nof; always easy so to arvange, I consider that 
as one of the most interesting portions of the jDaper where he says that 
you have in India an aristocracy not resting on wealth or upon pre- 
scription, blit, so to speak, on instruction and standing, and character, 
connected also with the religious systems originally. I make these 
general remarks partly on account of what Dr. Pringle just said, that 
the Panjab, great and interesting as it is, is only one part of India. 
That is very true. One of the facts we have need to realize and to be 
reminded of most frequently in connection with India is, that India is 
not homogeneous — (hear, hear) — ^but it is one large continent, in which 
different portions and different individualities differ more widely than ■ 
they do in Europe. I beg leave to move a vote of thanks to Dr. 
Leitner for his j)aper, and for his discourse. (Hear, hear.) 

The CHAIRMAH : Before I put the resolution, I will call upon 
Dr. Leitner to reply to the remarks which have been made upon his 
papier. 
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Dr. LDITiTEH: Mr. Cbairmaiij — There are one or two points in the 
discussion which I may take up as illiisti^ating the conception, and 
possibly, in many instances, the misconception, of what I said. Mr. 
Thornton, as Mr. Martin M^ood rightly pointed out, referred to the 
success of our modern municipalities. The whole drift of my paper 
is to leave things as much as possible to develop themselves. I 
pointed out that our reformers very often with undue haste destroyed 
what already exists, which if utilized would do a great deal of good. 
l^ow, in the case of a municipality, where votes were sold for four 
annas, or sixpence each, the reason may be this : In some of the larger 
towns there exists a street inhabited by persons who sell themselves 
as they used to do in Fleet Street, for a not much larger sum, to 
give evidence. The fiimsiness of the paper, and the way it was put 
forward, encouraged the sale of these certificates. If the certificates 
had been called Sanads, the result might have been different ; the 
sense of dignity and personal responsibility of the native elector 
would have been raised. A secret ballot, as has been said, is most 
to native ideas ; an open election is not. I have been in 
Turkey and Egypt, and I have studied the Koran in a Mohamedan 
school, and I know as much as an European can know of Oriental 
human nature (which is, of course, after all, not very much), but still 
I am sure that the method of a measure has a gi'eat deal to do with 
its success. This word “Sanad” would raise the elector’s sense of 
self-respect. The voter, as I have pointed out in my paj^er, should be 
called Jdai-deMnda, the giver of an opinion. That word ‘^Rai’’ is 
connected with the supremacy of intellect, which alone ought to give 
supremacy of political insight, and, by coincidence, is connected with a 
number of other words signifying rule. Ifc is thus that the Brahmin in 
Mr. Wood’s Province, who has identified himself with English education, 
having the advantage of the traditional subtlety of mind of his caste, 
cultivated by, generally, a life of a highly moral and intellectual 
character, has not been the failure that the English- educated native 
has been, or is said to have been, in other parts. It is not to English 
education as such that I object. I want English education to be made 
more profound than it is, and, indeed, to be made more general than 
it is ; what I want is that it should be based on associations that are 
intelligible. Kow, suppose the word HaUdeldnda was changed to 
modz-dehinda^ as I have heard it put ; that again connects it with the 
irresponsible utterings of men bent on upsetting rule, and, therefore, 
whereas Bai-deJdnda -would be a good thing, awdz-dehinda would be a 
bad thing. Let our ideal be the best, but let our method be the most 
practical. So much for the sixpence for a vote. I undertake to gay 
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tliat if you made tlie knowledge of a written character a test for tlie 
priyilege of voting, if you give tke term to an electoi% or allowed 
kim to sit on a bench, not on a chair, the electoral privilege would come 
to be rightly estimated. I think something ought to be said with 
regard to Sir Lepel G-riffin’s remarks. He, with myself, considers 
that English associations ought to be given where they can be 
reasonably and intelligently given along with the English language, but 
he does not consider that simply taking a man away from his professional 
calling — taking him away from his moorings, makes him educated. As 
little would you call an Englishman educated if he had a smattering 
of French but did not know his own vernacular English, and if he had 
not a certain knowledge of Latin and Greek. That man could scarcely 
be called a thoroughly educated Englishman. So, you cannot call a 
native really educated if he is incapable of even translating what he 
learns of our language into his own, or if his mind is not disciplined 
by the study of one or other of his classical languages, Arabic if a 
Mohamedan, and Sanscrit if a Hindu. It is often the case, and we 
lately heard it with respect to the Ilhert Bill, that if you asked a 
native to translate his views into his own vernacular you found that 
there was the most utfcer misconception of the associations ont of which 
English words are made np. Our abstract words are made up, as 
you know, from the grouping of ideas and historical events which are 
afterward centred under one convenient abstract term, but this con- 
venient term, even in our case, is apt very often to mislead, and 
there are few indeed who rise from a perusal, say, of an editorial in a 
paper, perfectly refreshed. The general impression seems to be rather 
that of mental exhaustion, and the reason of that is, that abstract 
word follows abstract word, the generalizing on the generalizing; 
whereas, if yon were to attempt to translate it to your own mind in 
more concrete language, or into an Oriental language, you would be 
brought nearer to the facts of the history, out of which those very 
convenient abstract words are made up. So, in our legislation, I 
consider we should go to the existing concrete facts, the elements that 
constitute self-government and develop them, or, at any rate, notallow 
them to perish. You, Mr, Martin Wood, have rightly represented my j 
views upon this question. There is not a branch of philosophy in^ 
which we have not to a certain extent been anticipated. There is no 
portion of philological or other inquiry, in which either here or 
there you will not find something of the greatest value in Oriental 
writings, and so it is with regard to Government, and all the problems 
of Government. Oriental writers have entered into the matter with 
astounding minuteness, and with an amount of thought that is some- 
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times appalling. But tliey liaye not Had. the facilities wHich. enalble 
an’ European very often to express his own thoughts, or that of his 
countrymen generally, by means of a free press, and meetings such 
as this and others. Then, coming to the remarks of Mr, Krishnalal 
Datta, taking him as a very good specimen, as I presume we may, of 
Lower Bengal, one would be inclined to say that so far as his appeal 
to our Christianity is not a mere captatio hmevolentw, he appeals to 
sentiments which I hope are common to us alL But when he goes 
into the question of child-marriage, I should like to say this : I know 
from experience, having had a large number of married students 
under me, that it makes a difference to a man if he has the domestic 
tie and responsibility of what is called cMld-marriage and is generally 
betrothal, the dignity and position which it gives in the family. It 
is not only conceivable but a fact, that, with the exception of those 
sad cases where attachment has grown up in the tender hearts of the 
youthfully-married, and death has severed the tie, as a rule child- 
marriage is a preservative of domestic morality, because along with 
the dignified position it gives a certain sense of domestic responsibility. 
There are a good many who would like to escape it ; there are some 
who on that account join the army of reformers. In a number of 
instances it must be very inconvenient to leave a child- wife at home, 
when travelling, say, to England, The case of some of the child- 
widows is a deplorable one — so is the case of widows generally, I 
believe. But to say for a moment that it is an unmitigated evil, would 
be to contradict the experience which many have had in dealing with 
natives. Besides it must not be forgotten that there is the custom in 
some castes of giving a pecnUmn to the widow after the husband^s 
death, which generally extends to a provision for life. It is quite clear 
that a number of reformers would find it to their advantage to marry 
such a widow as that, if doing so could he made respectable in their 
caste, and to start papers with the jpeotiUum of the widow instead 
of on credit. (Laughter.) So you have always to ask who is who,^^ 
taking, however, every view, even a personal view, with great candour 
and consideration. It is always to be understood that the convenient 
name of India hides a number of conflicting nationalities and conflict- 
ing interests, and the caste question is one we have not yet touched. 
Then, coming to the question of Provincial Councils, if we created 
one for the Pan jab, or extended the sphere of the supreme Educational 
Board in onr province, and made it a Provincial Council, the measure 
would be both Conservative and Liberal in the best of the senses 
of these terms. I think we ought to work through the natural 
leaders of the people, whilst evexy possible opportunity should be 
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giren to natives to rise, and no foolisK sentiment slionld be allowed 
to impede tbeir progress. Yet, watching the ominous signs of£re- 
action already beginning to be seen in this country, I say it is just 
as well to x^ull them up a little bit in their own interests. I consider 
that we have every element of self-government in the^ Panjab. If 
the size of my pamphlet does not prevent your reading it, you will 
find that the failure in the working of the municipal rules at Murree 
and at Dharmsala was due to the fact that the JEuropeans failed to, 
take a proper interest in the matter, and it was found necessary to 
actually nominate the European members, because they would [not 
act voluntarily. They were public-spirited enough when it was 
simjply a question of writing a short paragraph ih a newspax)er, but 
when it came to actual work it was found that it was not every 
European who came up to the traditions of his race, or was the ideal 
Englishman that he ought to be. How, coming to what Sir Charles . 
Aitchinson is supposed to have done, I believe that Sir j Charles is 
likely to be perfectly sound on the question. But what I meant to say 
is this — and perhaps I was not clear about it in my remarks — whereas 
before the local self-government scheme a general education, which 
included an indigenous education, qualified one for being an elector, 
now, if the Gazette is x)i'op3rly road by me, the qualification is 
apparently more restricted, and a certain examination is — inter alia 
if you please — put as the minimum test. If you want to] spread 
eclncation in connection with the self-government scheme, ^say that 
three years hence every elector shall be obliged to know a native 
character ; the consequence of that measure will be that "eveiybody ' 
will try to qualify for what will be deemed to be an honour and 
certificate of educational and political capacity. But do not go and 
fix any particular examination, whatever it be, either legal or other, 
because, in doing so, you will unconsciously be playing into the hands ' 
of a certain class, and that is, of course, what you want to avoid. 

So far, therefore, on this cursory reading, I find that the new scheme ' 
of self-government need not always mean more self-government than . 
already existed. Then, again, with regard to the phrase “self- 
government/’ it is very difficult, indeed, to give an accurate idea of 
that in translation. That must he very carefully watched. Even 
with ourselves, the very same words put to members of different 
political parties might be taken to mean very different things indeed. ; 
With Mr. Herbert .Spencer the coming slavery is a condition into 
which we are fast approaching owing to Socialism ; with others, again, , 
it would mean the lean ideal of manhood suffrage. Therefore I think 
J am right in pointing out the very great importance of correct trans- 
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lation. For instance, take this sentence ont of the Self-Grovemment 
Hesoliitioii — “Local bodies should be allowed the greatest possible 
liberty of actioni 'Now, how anj legislator can talk like that I 
cannot conceive. We know very well what is meant^ but it might 
be translated by words which would mean to the native mind reyolu- 
tion, oppression, or nothing at all. For instance, if it were “ JeJidn tah 
“ ho sehe ta^mil hi imri azadigi mile,^^ it would refer to executive 
liberty. It would mean that the local body would have the right, on 
receiving an order from Government, to carry it out by force, because 
the word “action'' is there ta'mil: but if it were “ although the 

word is from the same root, it would mean something absolutely 
impossible, and on wliich action could not be taken without offence to 
the Creator. We have seen the discussion about the Mahdi, whom 
some of our scholars call “ Muhdi.’' Anybody who is guided by God 
can be a “Mahdi,” but nobody can be a Muhdi,” or causer of 
guidance except God Himself. A Mahdi is simply one -who is guided 
by Divine authority, and who can be thrown away at the j^leasure of 
the Almighty. Therefore, in these translations the greatest care is to 
be observed, and it is to this point I come back when I deiorecate 
interference wdth indigenous schools. I do not know that there is 
anyone who has seen more of indigenous schools, the highest as well 
as the lowest, than myself. Ido not know certainly many Europeans, 
if any, who have been as I have to a certain extent educated in an 
indigenous school, a Mohamedan school. I think that considering the 
nature of that very remarkable religion, and of the other religions, 
which are more profound than we think, there is a common ground 
between them and ourselves to which we might appeal very often 
with greater effect than’ by accentuating dissensions and differences. 
I consider there can be nothing more fatal than to go to a school 
like that conducted in the love of God, and of education, and offer a 
Government grant of money, and to say, e.g, if you teach the latitude 
of Timhuctoo (for our teaching of geography is little better than one 
of names) you shall have this Government grant; anything more 
demoralizing cannot he imagined. In the first jplace, that poor Tim- 
buctoo is likely to be considerably misspelt : it is not of very great 
interest, say to the Panjabee peasant ; it does not fall in with any of 
their modes of thought except one, and that one is, in order to oblige 
the Government we will do so, but Government must provide us -with 
an appointment. Therefore if you get anyone to take that grant, he 
is either to speak plainly, a had lot, or he falls out with his traditional 
calling, because, if he is an honest teacher, he does not require more 
than the willing love and gratitude of his pupils, showing itself hj 
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presents and a titonsand services during tlie whole of Ms life. Ho 
pupil forgets Ms teacher in an indigenous school in the same way 
as I am sorry to say some of those whom we bring iip in our own. 
schools forget the obligations they owe to those who have given them 
a career in life. Ko ; the position is different. The relation of teacher ' 
and pupil is a holy relation, and that of the teacher to his junior 
friend, his pupil, is a very happy and stimulating one for the good ; 
of the pupil, quite apart from the ceremonies that inculcate reverence, 
and to which I refer in my History of Indigenous Education.” Well, 
apart from the alienation of master from the parent, and tie substitu- 
tion of the lower motives of gain and of official approbation for that of 
the love of God and of education for its own sake, again, there would 
be the cost of inspection. I know from having been an inspector myself 
how difficult it is with our forty-one “district inspectors and chief 
inspectors to inspect the 1280 so-called Government village schools ' 
in our Province, which are not village schools at all. How are we 
then without a corresponding increase in our staff to inspect the 
13,000 indigenous schools ? If we succeed, we shall simply turn the 
people into so many office-seekers, of whom we have quite enough 
already; if we fail, we shall have succeeded in probing that one 
sore point in native society which will set India in a blaze, because 
we shall touch what no tyrant ever touched before, namely, their 
religious training. If our educational officers were different to what 
they, as a rule, are, perhaps something might be done that way ; but 
I say this, that, although I do not wish to be considered in any way 
an oracle, having deprecated political oracles myself, I say that just 
as twenty-five years ago I pointed out how things in Turkey must go, 
owing to our linguistic ignorance, how Bulgaria must be emancipated, ' 
and how I in vain argued for a School of Interpreters in England, 
so I also say now that even those most excellent people of India may 
be driven into exasperation owing to the reforms attempted by 
persons who know nothing whatever of the inner life of India. I 
refer not to cleverness, not to mere ingenuity in makeshifts, but to 
actual sound knowledge of a vital subject on which native society 
rests. Take my word for it, the native heart is quiet and deep, but ^ 
it is very often the depth and the quietness of the Indian Ocean before " 
a storm ; yet it is a noble and kind heart when stirred by associations ^ 
which it can revere. These are the associations which I should : 
like to see stirred in the native breast by appeals to loyalty, to ; ^ 
respect for elders, by a strengthening of their belief in God, and by ^ 
helping government and participating in government, not by any 
new-fangled notions about* self-government that may perhaps not ; 
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have been tried eyen in tliis country, especially if tbe proceedings 
connected witli tbem are to be conducted in the English language. 
Would you give the boon of self-government to the St. Pancras 
Yestry if you insisted that their proceedings should be conducted in 
Chinese ? (Laughter.) Dr. Pringle referred to Syad Ahmed. Well, 
he is a most excellent man, but it is necessary to point out that he 
is (I do not use these words disparagingly) a heretical member of a 
heretical sub-division of the Mohamedan faith, so that his opinions, 
though valuable, do not represent the opinions of the Mohamedans 
of India in any way whatever. And in regard to that very question 
of vaccination, we very nearly had a row in the Panjab before the 
Anjuman-i-Panjab deprived his Bill of its well-meant doctrinaire 
features. In The Thnes you will find that the introduction of self- 
government is actually supposed to be connected with a disafiected 
movement in Amritsar. Why, it is possibly because thirgs were done 
without considering the question sufficiently in its local application ; 
so it was with this Yaccination Bill ; we had to find a number of 
texts about the goddess of small-pox ; these we had to circulate through 
the local Moulvis, Pandits, Gurus, and other representatives of native 
traditional, medical, or sacred learning ,* we took extraordinary trouble 
to popularize that measure ; indeed I may say that we took the 
sting out of it. I have left out a great many important points 
upon which I should have liked to say a few words, and your patience 
has been tried almost beyond endurance ; but I do not wish it to 
be understood that I should object to native students or others 
taking an interest in politics. ISTo man can belong to the rising 
generation of a country without taking an interest in its politics ; no 
man is worthy to belong to that generation unless he does so 5 but I 
think it is as well for liim to remember that he is in a state of 
pupilage, and that when he has completed his particular studies, and 
has assumed the responsibility of some position in life, and is prepared 
to back his opinions or his utterances with some self-sacrifice of 
money or actual labour, that then only he can fitly come forward ; 
but to suppose for a moment that because he wears the more graceful 
Oriental garb, or is bronzed by a more genial sun, thei-efore and 
therefore alone he is to do what an English school-boy would not 
be allowed to do — that, I say, ought to be reprobated, or, at any rate, 
kept within the limits of academical discussion ; in other words, the 
questions that will interest a number of native youths may well be 
discussed by them, but to step forward and advise their elders seems 
to me to be injuring their own cause. For instance, as to the age of 
the candidate for the Indian Civil Service, it is quite clear that it is 
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to tlie" interest of not only the native, but also the English parent to 
have that age raised for his son ; it is assuredly better to be a ruler at 
twenty-four than at nineteen ; but I very much doubt, whether the way , 
in which that matter has been taken up by native reformers of a certain 
class, the agitation which is referred to in the telegram in The Times, 
is the best way of attempting to carry that or other reforms, which 
we all may wish to carry. Then with regard to the recommendations 
of the Education Commission, I look upon them as injurious to higher 
as well as to mass education, I look upon them as injurious to higher 
education for the following reason : In this era of Universities and of 
inspections such as I have pointed out, by local boards, and by higher 
schoolmasters inspecting the natural feeders of their schools, 
those below their own, the money ought to be given more to colleges 
for the better classes, and to schools for the masses, than to a 
strengthening of the mere administrative machinery of official direction 
and inspection. Tet this unnecessary direction and inspection are to 
be the first charge on the Educational Budget, and are to be actually 
extended, in order to have a raison litre, by incorporating the 
indigenous schools into the official system. How this is to be done 
without absoxhing some of the funds, now too sparingly given to 
grant-in-aid schools and to teaching geneiully, without an increase of 
taxation, is inconceivable. The chiefs in onr province have been 
foremost in doing what their fellows in no other Indian province 
have done in educational matters ; it has been they and they alone 
who, struggling against every obstacle, have come forward and have not 
only given three or four lacs for the Paiijab University, but have kept 
the Institution going at an expense of from 60,000 to 80,000 rupees 
a year, and they would have given forty or fifty lacs if they had been 
properly encouraged, or had been left free from official interfei’cnce. It 
is in the Panjab, and in the Panjab alone, that the chiefs have come 
foi'ward, and where their enterprise has not been recognized, and is 
not recognized even now by a Commission, whose ostensible object was 
to encourage such enterprise. However, we will leave them aside ; I 
do not consider that onr Panjabees require much patting on the back ^ 
they are strong in themselves, but with regard to more colleges for the 
middle and higher classes, and more schools for the agricultural classes, 
I certainly do consider that we have an efficient machinery in the Local, 
Boards, and in the Universities to take some of the money that is 
now' merely given to administration, and to devote it to teaching, the 
substance of educational work. That is certainly my conviction ; but 
whatever may be the value of that, one thing is clear, that India will 
not bear any increase of taxation. (Hear, hear.) The whole of the 
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money in my province given Tby tlie villages for scliools, lias not 
been spent on schools situated in villages, if you define a village 
as a place of less than 3000 inhabitants; Sir John Lawrence puts 
the limit as 500. On the frontier we had a rising which had to 
be put down by troops, and at which lives were lost, in consequence 
of the education cess. That cess, believe me, you cannot increase ; 
and Sir Charles Aitchison, in these papers which I hold here, 
deprecates legislation such as is recommended by the Education 
Commission ; whilst he approves much of what they say (and indeed 
it would be singular if such a large body did not say a great many 
things which were worthy of support), I do not understand him to 
entirely approve the spirit in which the Beport is framed, certainly as 
far as any cut-and-dried legislation is concerned. This cess was 
intended, if you please, originally to strengthen indigenous schools. 
We took away the landed endowments from the indigenous schools. 
The department then denied or ignored their existence or usefulness 
for a number of years, or supplied meaningless statistics regarding their 
supposed number ; when ultimately, I proved to the department that 
without doubt there were over 6000 such schools and the names 
of their teachers and subjects taught were similarly pointed out, the 
I' department was put on its mettle, and it very soon found 13,000 ; 
but as I have pointed out to my Grovernment, it still has no accurate, 
or complete information about places, subjects or numbers.* Kow, 
if you go and increase taxation instead of giving, as has been 
proposed, some land to the indigenous school, say, out of the 
common village property, you will certainly have disa:Kection ; and yet 
you must have taxation if you are to increase the inspectors from the 
present numbers so as to inspect all the 13,000 indigenous schools 
in the Panjab. Yoix dare not increase the edncational cess in the 
Panjab, the people will not stand it ; they will ask, where are our 


* I urged the establisbinent of an Education Conunission, on lines that have 
been followed more in the letter than in the spirit, when I represented the Panjab 
i on the Imperial Text-book Committee, which assembled in Simla, in May, 1877, 
I and on which General Macdonald represented Madras, where indigenous educa- 
' tion has not been so trampled on as elsewhere. The views of this Committee had 
been accepted by Local Governments and, indeed, form the basis of whatever is 
likely to be productive of good in the recommendations of the recent Education 
Commission, to which I was deputed by the Pan jab Government to give information 
on the subject of indigenous education in that province. The establishment, hovr- 
ever, of the Education Commission was more immediately due to the notice which 
was taken in Parliament, in 1878, of the suppression of an Educational Congress 
in the Panjab, which endeavoured to give greater effect than even in the Panjab 
University movement to the Educational Despatch of 1854. 
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“ eiidowmeixts gone to ? WHei’e is our original indigenous school and 
the land it had ? ’* If we were to give that land hack out of the 
common village land^ we should benefit the Government hj additional 
revenue, because the land would eventually he brought under cultiva- 
tion, and we should establish education on a permanent basis, and not 
by giving a money grant for the teaching of geography and things 
called useful knowledge, but by which the peasant cannot profit. If 
you, again, give a portion of the common village land, you will, 
as education increases, lessen taxation and increase the revenue. 
Then there are gifts of was,te lands ; these ought to have accompanied 
thehoon of self-government. In these papers I find that this is one of 
the methods that are to be proceeded with. A further step in advance 
has been the abolition of the Government hook depot. Sir Charles 
Aitchison has declared that the monopoly of English hooks must cease 
from June, 1884 (that is next month), and the monopoly in vemacnlar 
books in 1887 at the very latest. Here is a large field,, opened to both 
native and European enterprise by the wisdom of our present Lieu- 
tenant-Governor ; there are some hooks which sell at 100,000 copies 
in a year ; unknown and unauthori25ed editions of the Oriental classics 
circulate very largely through the country and oifier a very large field 
for literary enterprise. This is an example of what we have to address 
ourselves to — to abolish the abuses that have grown up in a department 
which amongst its administrators counts many excellent men for whom 
I have the veiy greatest respect, .and one of whom fills the Chair at 
present (General Macdonald). We must take care not to increase 
taxation, but to promote education by appealing to those traditional 
motives which have stirred native liberality in all times, and which 
will continue to do so if used with sympathy, or else, if instead of ^ 
persecution such as has obtained hitherto, we simply leave indigenous 
schools alone. (Cheers.) 

Major-General B. M. MAODOhTALD ; Ladies and Gentlemen, — I 
did not intend when I came here to take any part in the discussion, 
but as I have heen^ unexpectedly called upon to take the Chair in 
conseq^uence of Sir Bichard Temple and General Sir Orfeur Cavenagh 
having other engagements, I may be expected to say a few words. 
The greater part of my service has been spent in the Madras 
Presidency, and therefore I have no personal knowledge of the system 
in the Panjah, although I once spent a month there during the greater 
part of which time I was at Simla on a Commission with my friend 
Dr. Leitner. There is no doubt that the question of the introduction 
of local self-government is one of the most important that can 
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occupy tlxe att»eiition of this Association ; but we must have gathered 
from the remarks that we have heard this afternoon from Sir Lepel 
Griffin, and from Mr. Thornton, and also from other gentlemen, that it 
is a question that is attended with a considerable amount of danger. 
Some of you may remember a passage in which Jeremy Bentham 
enters upon the subject of the influence of time and place on 
legislation, and points out that a law which is beneficial ouj the 
banks of the Thames may be anything but beneficial on the banks of 
the Ganges. In the Presidency with which I have had the honour of 
being connected, we had a system of self-government under some Acts 
introduced by Sir Alexander Arbuthnot in the year 1871, and there 
they have worked well. With regard to one point upon which 
some remarks have been made this evening, viz. the advisability of 
entrusting self-government in India to educated natives, I may say 
that those who have been appointed Members of our Boards have done 
much which redounds to their own credit. The employment of these men 
in the public service has immeasurably raised the tone of that service 
during the time I have been acquainted with it. The public servants 
of to-day are very different from what they were forty years ago in the 
Madras Presidency, and I cannot suppose it possible that in any system 
of self-government the influence of educated natives can be excluded. 
The subject is, however, one upon which it would be impossible at this 
late horn* to enter into any details, and I shall content myself with 
asking you now to pass a vote of thanks to Dr. Leitner for his able 
paper. 

Mr. 0. W. ABATHOOhr : I have great pleasui’e in seconding that. 
I am sure that everybody will agree with me in saying that the few 
hours spent here this afternoon have been very well spent. The 
subject upon which Dr. Leitner has addressed us is one of great 
interest and importance, and his learning upon it, both theoretical and 
practical, is unbounded, as far as I can see. Although I have had the 
pleasure of knowing Dr. Leitner for some time, I really was not aware 
that his knowledge upon this matter was so vast. (Cheers.) I have 
much pleasure in seconding the motion. 

The motion was then put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Dr. LEITB'BR briefly acknowledged the compliment. 

It may be stated that, in consequence of another engagement, Sir 
Richard Temple vacated the Chair at the conclusion of Dr. Leitner^s 
opening address, and his place was occupied first by General Sir 
Orfeur Cavenagh, and lastly by Major-General Macdonald. 
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On tlie motion of Mr, JOHN SHAW, seconded by Mr. A. K, 
SETTNA, a vote of thanks was accorded to each of these gentlemen, 

Major-General B, M!. MACDONALD having replied, the meeting 
separated. 


The following extract from The J ournal of the Society of Arts of 
the 30th May, which appeared three days after the delivery of the 
above lecture, and which contains several quotations from the 
following paper, may serve to complete the present survey of ** the 
indigenous elements of self-government in India, with special 
‘‘reference to the Panjah, and more particularly in matters of 
“ education : — 

“ SUGOESTIONS EOR THE BeVITAL AHO ImPBOVEMENT OP INDIGENOUS 
Education (bt Db. Leitneb). 

“ I would, in conclusion, submit a few suggestions for the revival 
and improvement of indigenous education : — 

‘‘1. The assignment in every village of from one to five acres of 
land out of the Shamilat or common land to the best Maulvi, Pandit, 
or Guru of the place, to be held in perpetuity for the purpose of 
teaching; his lineal descendant or a relative, if competent, being 
appointed his successor, subject to the approval of the village . 
Panchayet, or council of ‘ five ’ elders. I believe that there will be 
no difficulty in inducing the village communities to give a few bigas 
of their common land to the permanent endowment of a school 
appreciated by them. In some oases waste lands would be available 
for the purpose ; in others, the present jaghirdars would gladly 
‘ release ’ for the sake of establishing an indigenous school, the 
‘ Muafi ’ or rent-free land that they have resumed. In every case. 
Government revenue would be an eventual gainer by the endowment 
with land of indigenous schools, whilst the cost of primary education 
would actually be reduced rather than increased in proportion to the 
contemplated extension of mass-instruction. 

“2. The distribution, on public occasions, of presents of Oriental 
text-books, and of khillats or presents (not cash) to successful 
teachers, managers, and pupils, and the deferential treatment of 
recognized Maulvis, Pandits, Gurus, and other representatives of . 
indigenous learning, when attending district durbars, municipalities, 
&c., for which they ought to have a vote irrespective of income, for 
poverty is the glory rather than the curse of native learning. The , 
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revered teaclier or priest lias as mucli riglit to a vote as tlie 
Anglicized yoiitli who has taken the B -A. degree, or who has passed 
the entrance or even the middle - school examination. I would 
deprecate any money grant being given to indigenons schools through 
any departmental agency, whether directly or indirectly, for this will 
at once induce their managers and supporters to look to Government 
for remnneration as well as compensation for having complied with 
official regulations, and for having departed, to however small extent, 
from their own systems of education. If, e.g. in the Panjab, a staff 
of about forty inspectors and their assistants are unable to visit the 
1280 so-called Government village schools, they are manifestly unable 
to visit in situ the 13,000 indigenous schools which have now been 
ascertained to exist. To inspect them properly would require a staff 
of one hundred inspectors, which could not be done without an increase 
of taxation. ISTow, the agriculturists are not willing to be taxed any 
more for schools, having paid to the Village School Cess hitherto, 
and not having, as understood by them, received a school in any 
locality of less than 3000 inhabitants. Worse than all, any Govern- 
ment interference, whether to tax or to reward, would convert 
thousands of men, now studying for study’s sake, into office-seekers, 
who like the present alumni of Government schools, will consider that 
they have a claim to Government for employment, falling to obtain 
which, they edit seditious newspapers, chiefly intended for consumption 
in England. Any official supervision would be worse than the neglect 
or persecution from which indigenous schools have hitherto suffered. 

‘ The real education of the country, instead of being preserved and 
developed, will then give way to a pretentious and shallow system of 
preparation for office-hunters ; the trades and traditional professions 
of the pupils will be abandoned ; the religious feeling will be 
destroyed, and the country will be overrun by a hundred thousand 
semi- educated and needy men for whom it will be impossible to 
pi'ovide, and who will have been rendered unfit for their own 
occupations. I should indeed regret if my persistently drawing 
the attention of Government and of the public since 1865 to the 
neglect of indigenous and of religious education should only result in 
inflicting a death-blow on India’s last hope of a genuine, because 
indigenous, civilization.’ The above remarks would describe the 
success of such increased inspection or official interference as is 
contemplated. Should it, however, fail, as is probable fi-om the 
circumstance that the inspectors have either no knowledge of or 
sympathy with Arabic or Sanscrit learning, their visits to mosques 
and temples with the bait of grants of money for secular subjects, will 
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kindle a flame all over India to wliicli tli© Mutiny may be a cHld’s 
play, and they *will do so at an increased annual cost to the State of, 
at least, 54 lakhs, if the recommendations of the recent Indian Educa- 
tion Commission are carried out in the spirit of their report. These 
recommendations are also calculated to suppress the traditional 
motives of native liberality, by ignoring the religious element as 
well as the independent action of donors, and the sense of obligation 
between the teacher and the parent who pays him in a direct manner, 
and not indirectly and problematically through a fee to a school, 
which is sent away into the Treasury. All that is required is the 
spread of a belief among the people that Government is friendly to 
indigenous primary and higher education, when I have no doubt, from 
my own very large experience of what can stir natives to liberality, 
that ‘ all the noble, wealthy, and religious, of whatever denomination, 
will come forward in the traditional munificent support of an 
education, however advancing with the age, which they can under- 
stand, and that they will spare neither time nor thought in its efficient 
management. With the accretion of funds and the revival of the 
educational spiiut, all education, including the spread of Western 
science and of the English language, will also prosper, whereas 
without such funds and such spirit it must continue to starve,’ as I 
have already pointed out on another occasion. 

“3. The utilization of the existing divisions of castes or classes 
in the cause of progress, by identifying the indigenous teachers, 
physicians, jurists, (fee., with their respective professions, under the 
more enlightened or different auspices of the age. In other words, 
our native doctors should be recruited from the ranks of traditional 
Haktms or Baids ; our teachers should, preferentially, be the sons of 
Pundits, Maulvis, or other men belonging to the traditional learned 
classes, which still have the greatest influence, as is shown by natives 
allowing their girls to be taught by young Pundits, who have a 
character to lose if they misbehave. 

The problem of female education, if it exists, can best be solved 
by employing the wives of priests, hakims, <fec., as teachers to women 
in their homes, and not in public schools. By doing this we will 
encourage the religious obligation of husbands, especially if priests or 
professors, to teach their wives. In the same way the commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural classes should be educated in a manner 
which will promote their traditional spheres in life, as far as possible, 
on indigenous lines. Without either barring the road to merit, or 
actually declaring the ascetic sweeper superior to the gods, it is caste 
that has preserved Indian society from disintegration, and that is the 
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main cause of the ^ax britannica in India. After another cehtiiry of 
strnggle in Europe, where class weighs on class far more heavily than 
caste in India, we may arrive at conclusions not widely difering-from 
those that inspired the Hindu legislator, when he endeavoured to 
mahe each section of the community seek perfection in its own work 
or station in life, whatever that may he, instead of intruding on 
another. It cannot he sufficiently made clear that ‘ the Hindus are an 
agglomeration of innumerable commonwealths, each governed hy its 
own social and religious laws. Each race, trihe, and caste, cluster of 
families and family, is a republic in confederation with other republics, 
as the United States of Hinduism, each jealous of its prerogatives, 
hut each a part of a great autonomy, with Panchayets in every trade, 
village, caste, and subsection of caste invested with judicial, social, 
commercial, and even sumptuary authority discussed in their own 
public meetings. What did it matter who the tyrant was that 
temporarily obscured their horizon, and took from them the surplus 
earnings which his death was sure to restore to the country ? Even 
now, if the bulk of the lower castes did not settle their differences at 
the Councils of their Boards, and if the respectable and Conservative 
classes did not shrink from attendance at Courts of Justice, we might 
increase the area of litigation a hundredfold and yet not do a tenth of 
the work that is still done hy the arbitration of the ^ Brotherhood/ 

‘‘ 4. That the Indian Universities hold Oriental examinations to 
test the subjects taught in indigenous schools and colleges, without 
unnecessary prescriptions and over-regulations, and that these 
universities confer accepted indigenous titles on indigenous lines, as, 
for instance, was done hy the Panjah University College, in awarding 
various grades of Pandit, Maulvi, Bhai, Kazi, Munshi, Hakim, &c. 
There can he no objection to a national university giving scholarships 
to the successful indigenous pupils or teachers, in oi’der to enable 
them to prosecute their studies to higher standards. Indeed, mere 
examinations and the award of degrees are the least important work 
of a national university. 

“ 5. The great importance, however, to science and to Grovexmment 
of indigenous learning will never he recognized unless a larger number 
of European Orientalists, than has hitherto been the case, is appointed 
to professorships in Government and other colleges. The knowledge 
of Arabic, or Sanscrit, is the best . if not the only key to the 
sympathies of Mohamedans and Hindus respectively, to whom 
Orientalists can appeal with effect, and whose learning they can help 
to preserve. Indeed, higher education requires to be strengthened, 
not in the direction of an increase of administrative machineiy, which 
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experience lias tangbt me is the greah obstacle to the progress of Indian 
education, but in that of more teachers and more colleges. Colleges 
are quite able to administer their own adfairs, and, practically, already 
do so, whilst their studies are sufficiently guided by the requirements 
of Universities, and of the public without any further administrative 
interference from without. 

6. The ability to read or write any of the yernacular characters 
might, after three years’ notice, be insisted on as one of the sme qua 
non qualifications of a voter, or elector, a course by which an immense 
stimulus will be given to primary education throughout the country. 

tc t ’NhatjQYer view may be held as regards the expediency of the 
so-called experiment of self-government in India, there can he little 
doubt as to the appropriateness of its introduction as regards education, 
at once the safest and the best concession. Tliei’C should he no question 
as to the fulness of the educational powers at all events entrusted to 
Local Boards. Natives have at all times been anxious and scrupulous 
guardians of such education as they could appreciate, and this applies 
to those who, in the course of things, will take charge of primary, 
middle, and high schools respectively. There will he a saving and 
impetus to education in the abolition of the offices of the Director 
and the higher Inspectors of schools, who should retire on their 
pensions,’ whilst their work will be done with in&nitely greater 
efficiency by following the course recommended in my evidence before 
the Education Commission, and in my draft on * Self-Government in 
Panjab,’ from which I have quoted several passages. 

‘‘8. As regards the existing Government schools to be made over 
to local Boards, the first hour in each school should be devoted to the 
separate religious instruction, by accredited teachers of the members 
of the various denominations attending such school, the remaining: 
five hours of school-instruction being devoted, as hitherto, to the joint 
secular instruction of all denominations. Government may not be able 
to do this, but local bodies should have no difficulty in introducing 
a measure into the schools taken over from Government which will 
eventually tend to make education, to a very great extent, self- 
supporting, in accordance with the spirit and letter of the Educational 
Despatches of the Secretary of State for India. Solely to increase the 
number of grant-in-aid schools, however desirable as a recognition of 
private enterprise, side by side with the regular system of national 
education would press hard on the poorer communities, especially on 
Mohamedans, and would, if successful, develop the spirit of sectarianism ■ 
in the denominational grant-in-aid schools ; a spirit which is modified 
by the joint secular instruction, as proposed, of all the denominations. 
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and tlieir separate religious instruction. The suggested measure would 
also economize State aid, and conduce to efficiency in teaching, whereas 
the illimitable development of separate denominational grant-in-aid 
school, would involve the State in endless expenditure on generally 
less efficient schools.’ On this subject I have to refer to the resolution 
of an important native society, the Anjuman-i-Panjab, which has 
successfully endeavoured, since 1865, to popularize Government 
measures- 

“ 9. The only way in which Government could, with any advantage, 
encourage indigenous, or, indeed, other learning, is by liberally 
rewarding research, discovery, and erudition, of which a brilliant 
example has been lately reported in The Times. I refer to the 
munificent reward and high decoration which have been given by the 
German Empire to Dr. Koch on his return from Calcutta. In India 
the higher decorations are, apparently, reserved to civilians, military 
men, and native chiefs, whatever may be the services of others to 
Science, Education, and the State. 

“ 10. The co-operation of the European learned societies and authors 
with the Panjab University in the spread of Oriental learning and the 
diffusion of western knowledge through the medium of the vernaculars. 
This is being attempted here by the establishment of an Oriental 
University, Museum, and Free Guest House, at Woking, regarding 
which you may have seen particulars in The Times and The 
Athenceum. 

“11. ‘ The immediate, instead of the prospective, abolition of the 
departmental monopoly in books would also throw open a large market 
to the enterprise of publishers and authors in Europe and India, 
I need not point out what wide field this offers for the activity of 
Orientalists, but when I add further that the University in question 
has already issued over one hundred and ninety works, no doubt of 
varying degrees of merit, and chieffy translations or editions of 
existing works, that several hundred thousand copies of popular 
Persian, Urdu, and Panjabi poets are yearly lithographed by the 
unaided activity of the people of the Panjab ; and that the 2000 State 
schools of that province absorb about 68,000 copies of one Urdu reader 
only, while the 13,000 indigenous Arabic, Sanscrit, Gurmukhi, and 
other schools have more or less extensive courses of reading j and that 
all this only refers to one province of the Indian Empire, a vista for 
literary enterprise it still further opened for Oriental authors and 
publishers, whose publications will be as valuable to us as those of 
India may be to them. 

“ 12. The establishment of a Linguistic School in England, similar 
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to tliat in Paris, for tlie study of the languages, customs, religions, &c., 
of the East. Had such a school, for which I have agitated since 1859, 
been started, many of the difficulties that confront us in Egypt, and, 
indeed, that confront Gordon in Khartoum, would have been avoided. 
We shall have another Soudan in the so-called ‘ neutral zone ’ in Asia, 
unless we establish • a school of interpreters, and utilize all existing 
linguistic material regarding that region. 

“I will conclude with the words which, on a kindred subject, 
I addressed a quarter of a century ago, alas, in vain, to a meeting at 
the College of Preceptors. I hope that everything I have said to-night 
will not share the same fate ; it was as regards Turkey I then said : — 
‘ It is almost too late, as Prance and Russia have a great start ; but 
better late than never.’ The character of the English inspires more 
respect, it seems, in Orientals, than that of almost any other nation. 

Yet we carelessly forego the national advantages of 

character, and sacrifice our commercial interests. In a higher point 
of view, it seems but fair that we should carry hack to the East some 
of the enlightenment to which it gave the first inspiration ; and that 
there, if anywhere, our Societies, as well as our Government, should 
not shirk the duty ; the former of increasing the usefulness of their 
appliances, and the latter of appointing competent representatives of 
British policy, and of the cause of education.” 

Hr. Pbedebic Pincott writes as follows 

“ The inevitable tendency of an Education Department is towards 
extravagance ; and this arises from the desire to show good results, 
and from the absence of personal interest in the ultimate cost. When 
unlimited funds are not available, as in India, an expensive system 
can be maintained only by limiting the area of its operation. This 
accounts for the fact that the Indian Education Department has tried 
to give a highAducation to a limited number, rather than to the task 
of giving an elementary education to the masses. It is clearly impos- 
sible, with the funds available, to extend the operation of the costly 
department beyond its present limits without the imposition of oppres- 
sive taxation. This elementary fact shows that education can never 
attain national expansion, except through the agency of the inexpen- 
sive indigenous schools. The great value of native agency can easily 
he demonstrated by the following comparison. The Anglicizing 
Departmental system is in operation throughout Bombay, Horth-West 
Provinces, Panjab, Central Provinces, Coory, and the assigned dis- 
tricts of Haidarabad, and thus attends to the educational wants of 
99,000,000 of people. Throughout Madras, Bengal, and Assam, how- 
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ever, another system prevails, which, although to an extent depart- 
mental, is based on a recognition and encouragement of indigenous 
schools. The united populations of these three latter places is 
105,000,000 ; thus we find that about half the people of India are 
under the Anglicizing system, and half under a modified indigenous 
system. But mark the di:Eerence in the result. In Bombay and its 
associated districts, with a po^Dulation of 99,000,000, the total number 
of children under instruction amounts to 807,801 ; while in Madras, 
<&c., with a population of 105,000,000, there are no less than 1,476,807 
children under instruction, We thus see that in populations almost 
equal in numbers, the indigenous school method reaches nearly twice 
the number of children as the departmental methods. These figures 
may be taken as trustworthy, for they are given in the recent report 
of the Indian Education Commission, and in themselves constitute 
a thorough condemnation of the departmental system. It is simply 
amazing that, after establishing such a fact, the Commissioners should 
actually recommend an extension of the department’s infiuence.’’ 

Mr. Hyde Olaeke concludes a letter on the same subject as 
follows : — 

Dr. Leitner had only one word at the end for a most important 
subject, his effort to endow London with a high school of the Oriental 
languages, which may enable us to vie with other countries. Ho one 
knows the value of this better than Dr. Leitner ; no one is better able 
to accomplish this than the Professor at King’s College, who formed 
pupils in Arabic and Turkish, whose distinction, it must be said with 
regret, was more marked than their number. We want for success 
something more than the scholastic method hitherto in force, or the 
attempt to confine Oriental studies to schoolboy colleges. 

‘‘If once Oriental studies were put on their proper footing in 
London, they would obtain the same cultivation as is awarded to 
other branches of knowledge, and it may be that the energetic efforts 
of men of independent means and position will enable us here also to 
compete with the professional students of the Continental countries.” 

The following letter on “ Municipalities, Old and Hew,” has 
appeared in The Oivil and Military Gazette of Lahore, dated 7th June, 
1884:— 

Local self-government has constituted the chief characteristic of 
the development of the people of India from the earliest times. Every 
village formed a unit in the scheme of local autonomy, encouraged 
alike by the religion, the laws, and the customs of the country. It 
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•was only in the towns and cities that the municipal administration 
was carried on by stipendiary Government officials, under native rule. 
Even here, however, the city magistrates and police were supple- 
mented by a representative committee as far back as in the days of 
Akbar. That great administrator divided the larger cities into wards 
— gu^iirs — supei’vized by a representative member chosen from amongst 
the occupiers of property therein. The wards again were divided into 
onohullasj or subdivisions, represented by the chmtdlin, or most influen- 
tial person amongst the class who resided there. The general tendency 
of those times to make offices hereditary gradually affected the mohiih 
ladars z,ndLoliaudlms ; but still these persons did constitute a represen- 
tative unpaid agency, who exercised some share of authority in 
parochial matters. The strength of the system rested on the broad 
base upon which it was established ; and it requires little reflection to 
perceive that the true method of developing local self-government, 
upon lines which would accord with the popular prejudices, conditions, 
and customs, was to be found in utihzing the system already existing, 
while modifying it to suit the requirements of British rule. Some 
such idea as this influenced the local officers of Lahore in framing 
their proposals for extending the principles of local self-government 
into the Lahore city and district. In the villages it was proposed to 
appoint a consisting — (1) of the hereditary representatives 

of the community, or lumhardars^ and (2) of prominent members of 
the body of proprietors, who would be changed from time to time, and 
would introduce new blood into the commune. This jpiincliayat was to 
be left to dispose of village funds in its own rough fashion, but it was 
also to have the power of nominating two of its members to the com- 
mittee of the milj or circle of villages ; the mil jpwichay at would simi- 
larly send one member to the Tahsil Board, which again would elect 
representatives for the District Board. These two boards alone would 
be required to record proceedings and abide by rules. 

It will be observed that the proposed scheme strengthened existing 
organizations and utilized them in ensuring the election of representa- 
tive members upon the Board, with the least possible change in the 
method of rejoresentation. In certain cases, the villagers already elect 
their own htmhardars, and what was more easy than for them to elect, 
say, two additional according to the same method ; which 

is this — each landholder states the name of the man he wants to the 
officer in charge of the tahsil. The ^uncliayat then certifies to the 
same officer the membei's selected for the Zail Committee, and in cases 
of diffei’ence of opinion, the whole of the members would be asked to 
vote. The same practice would be repeated in the Zaii Committee ; 
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and tlie wlxole system would form an extension of the existing arrange- 
ments, while it would ensure the true representation of every village, 
and would give back to the ^uncliayat of the village some of that 
anthority and position which British rule has all along undermined 
and weakened. 

“ Again, in the towns there is no difficulty in finding out the most 
popular and prominent person in the moJmlla ; indeed he is already 
indicated in most cases in the persons of the cliaudliri of the caste, 
class, or trade-guild which prevails in each inohulla ; or in the head 
of the family which gives the mohxtlla its name. The boundaries of 
the old molmllas were regulated chiefly with reference to the caste, 
class, tribe or trade, which prevailed therein. In the bazars the same 
thing is found, the prevailing trade gives the name to the bazar, and 
each such bazar often forms a mohulla of itself. Having thus spread 
out our roots and fixed the moh%dlas and their chiefs, it is easy to con- 
trol the latter by providing for their removal upon the petition of a 
majority of the residents in the molmllas or upon the lapse of a given 
time. These cliauclliris or headmen would scarcely exceed a hundred 
in all in the city of Lahore, if indeed so many were found necessary. 
The molmllas being grouped into wards, or guzurs as they w^ere termed 
in native times, the headmen of each ward, comprising say ten 
or twelve men, would elect the ward member for the Municipal 
Committee. By such a system the widest representation would 
be combined with the simplest machinery ; and it would only be 
occasionally necessary to correct abuses by holding actual elections in 
the molmllas. A rule excluding members of wards for a fixed term 
from re-election after the expiry of their term of office w'ould guarantee 
an infusion of new blood. 

“ Instead of thus reinvigorating and moulding to our use the 
machinery which has suiwived the TV'ear and tear of centuries, the 
British Grovernment has from the first so centralized its authority, and 
so cast the burden of responsibility, that the and cliaudliris 

are daily losing what little authority they possessed. The very, 
boundaries of the old moliullas and guzv/rs are becoming unknown, and 
the autocratic form of Government is nowhere better exemplified than 
in the fact that the only divisions of the city which now exist are the 
Police sections. The so-called municipal wards are simply these 
Police sections. It is a matter for regret that this is so, and that the 
new local self-government rules did not follow the lines indicated by 
the local authorities. The European election system might have been 
confined to the civil station, while the town and suburbs would have 
had their representative system modelled on that which has been 
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indicated. Tlie services of tlie molmlladars could Have been utilized 
for purposes of conservancy and local improvement, and in innumer- 
able other ways, wMcb will be understood by all who Have come into 
contact with municipal work. 

** Under the present system, the members of the Committee meet, 
discuss, and pass orders, which are carried out by a paid agency of 
darogJiaslomdi others acting under the President and Secretary. This 
paidj agency must be inefficient unless a very large outlay can be 
sanctioned. Fow, if we could engage the assistance of ffity or a 
hundred men of some position in the work, something might really be 
done. The izmt of their position will sufficiently remunerate them, 
and each individual will have only just enough work in his own little 
mohulla to engage him for an hour each morning. The paid agency 
can thus be reduced to a supervizing and reporting staff, sufficient to 
see that rules are obeyed, public rights respected, and the Committee 
kept au courant with all that goes on. Indeed, the ward members 
themselves would each, no doubt, here as at DehH, gladly help in the 
supervision of their circle, or ward. The representatives of the old 
Mohulladars and cliaudliris still proudly retain the names of the offices 
of which the tradition alone now exists. This agency has been crushed 
or neglected, even of late years, and the ill success of our municipal 
administration is in a great measure owing to this fact — Local 
Autonomt.^' 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The present paper is, practically, tlie promised contin nation of an 
address wMcIl I delivered before the East India Association in January, 
1875, on the subject of ‘‘ Native Self-Government in India, especially 
‘‘ in matters of education,” a policy regarding wliicb I bad collected 
a number of independent opinions from natives of position in the 
Panjab in 1865. Since tben tbe policy has been adopted by tbe 
Indian Government, tbougb not entirely on tbe basis of surviving 
indigenous systems or traditions, to be developed in accordance v^itb 
tbe req[uirements of tbe age. Tbe Pan jab Government, however, bas 
been foremost not only in its cordial acceptance of tbe principles of 
self-government as laid down by tbe Government of India, but also 
in its adaptation of indigenous methods. In educational matters 
certainly it bas recognized tbe private enterprise which led to tbe 
foundation of tbe Anglo- Oriental University of tbe Pan jab, and has 
paved tbe way for tbe establishment of “ tbe people’s own Depait- 
“ ment of Public Instruction,” in accordance with tbe Educational 
Despatches of tbe Secretary of State for India, beginning with that of 
1854. Whatever view may be held as regards tbe expediency of tbe 
so-called experiment of self-government in India, there can bo little 
doubt as to tbe appropriateness of its introduction as regards 
EDUCATION, at once tbe safest and tbe best concession. I am therefore 
constrained to bold that tbe recommendations of tbe recent Indian 
Education Commission, especially if carried out in tbe spirit of their 
Report, will retard that consummation by practically diverting the 
funds for both higher and mass-education to an enlargement of tbe 
official administrative machinery (unless recourse be bad to an increase 
in a singularly distasteful form of taxation), by suppressing tbe motives 
of native liberality, of which such numerous and signal instances have 
been given, within my own experience ; and, finally, by creating a 
general spirit of disa:Section in their proposed dealing with indigenous 
schools, tbe evil results of which can scarcely be overrated. Be that 
as it may, tbe object of this paper is to show the progress in a policy 
advocated by this Association in 1875, as also tbe further steps taken 
to carry out tbe principles of tbe Panjab University, then a College, 
and now, it is hoped, about to attract the co-operation of scholars and 
authors in Europe in its literary functions, as may be inferred from 
tbe welcome given to its London Branch by journalistic exponents of 
tbe scientific, political and religious worlds respectively. Above ail 
would I venture to draw your attention to a consideration of the 
circumstances which serve to prove that tbe constitution of native 
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society in India is empliatically autonomous and republican (whether 
aristocratic, as with the Hindus, or democratic, as with the Sikhs 
and Sunni Muhammadans), and that this autonomy has ever been 
, respected under the most despotic Governments that preceded the 
advent of British power. Any interference with that autonomy, such as, 
for instance, is still in a large measure preserved in the inner adminis- 
tration of castes or tribes, must inevitably lead to the destruction of the 
Government, however liberal and well-intentioned, that may attempt to 
anticipate by oldcial measures the course of gradual social dissolution 
The identification, on the contrary, of those elements in India that 
‘‘have a stake in the country” with the British Government by 
means of their own revered associations, must, in my humble opinion, 
alike maintain British rule and further the cause of civilization, 
which can only be real if it rests on an indigenons basis and progresses 
with a natural development. The following memorandum on the 
subject of self-government in the Panjab applies, I believe, also to 
other provinces of our Indian Empire. At any rate it answers certain 
questions which were put to me in the discussion which followed the 
address to this Association in 1876, and which were postponed sine 
die owing to my return to India. It endeavours to show how ideas 
and measmos connected with election, voting, self-government, &c., 
supposed to be exclusively European, if not English, can be rendered 
intelligible and acceptable in an Oriental garb to the great advantage 
of both the Government and the people. 

There is, indeed, scarcely a domain of human knowledge in which 
we cannot learn as much from, as we can impart to, “ the East.” The 
careful study of the caste-system of India will suggest thoughts that 
may throw light on problems in the solution of which we are still 
engaged in Europe. The more we know of the polities of Muham- 
madanism, Hinduism and Sikhism, the better must we be able to 
co-operate with our fellow-subjects of those faiths in measures of 
public utility and in the administration of India. Certainly, in 
education, they ensure its dissemination more by treating piety and 
knowledge as one and indivisible, than by the dualism which threaten^ 
to dissociate religion from science in Europe, as has been so well 
pointed out by Dr. Abel, the great Oriental scholar, who is so success- 
fully attempting to bring philology within the domain of practical 
daily life. 

I am glad to find that the Panjab Government does not support 
the Educational Legislation which is proposed by the Education Com- 
mission, and with the advocacy of which I am erroneously credited 
in its Keport. 



A MEMORANDUM ON THE SUBJECT OF SELF-GOVERNMENT IN 

THE PANJAB. 


A PAPER STJRMITTED TO THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 

BY G, W. LEITJSTER, X-L.D., &c< 

ON THE mu HAY , 1884. 


A . — ^Elements of Seef-Goyeotment existing among the Sikhs, 
Muhammadans, and Hindus despeotiyely. 

1. With every appreciation of tlie style and statesmansliip of the 
Drafb Resolution on the subject of Self-Goyernment by the Punjab 
Goveminent, I cannot help feeling that it is more cautious than it need 
he. So far from considering the introduction of Self-Government to be 
premature in the Panjab, in any case, degree, or place, I fear that it 
is almost too late. The times have changed for the worse so far as 
the identification of the interests of the people with our own is 
concerned. The men with the traditions and cajiacity of rule whom 
I found in 1864 are now mostly dead. Among the names that occur 
to me without selection are thos'e of Sirdar Shemsher Sing, Pakir 
Shamsucldin, Dewan Shankamath, Sirdar Journal Sing, Dewan 
Ajudiah Prasad, Nawab Riza AH Khan, Pandit Radha Kishan^ 
Biwan Baijnath, Sirdar Narain Sing, and others for Lahore and 
Amritsar alone. 

The new generation, unless connected with both the past and the 
present hy a wise administration, will have to create its experience 
through a course of transition and subversion. 

The ancient institutions of the country, Religious, Educational 
Economical, Administrative, and Judicial, are dying or defunct, and 
will require revival in harmony with the spirit of the age. The 
chivalrous loyalty of the Panjab, which took with equal I'eadinesa 
to agriculture and to arms, burns more and more faintly. The 
Republican, if aristocratic, instincts of the province are subdued 
under a practically irresponsible bureaucracy of aliens in measures,. 
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leelings, interest and knowledge, altliougli ennobled by good inten- 
tions. For say wbat one may, ibe traditions wkicb kave maintained ^ 
Indian society for tkousands of years, are E/epnblioan. If its fabric, 
shaken to its foundation, is to be consolidated in a manner -wortky of 
British, rule it must be by the spread of Eepublican institutions. That 
these are not a noyelty may be shown by a bidef reference to the 
three great communities that inhabit the Panjab. 

J . — The 8ihhs 

from whom we took over the responsibilities of rule, after a period of 
disturbance, following the firm, wise, and, as may be proved, emphati- 
cally benignant government of Bunjeet Sing. All their affairs, secular 
and spiritual, as the latter still are, were regulated at the four great 
‘‘Takhts” — literally Boards, Platforms, or Thrones — of Akhalghar, 
Anandpur, Patna, and Abchalnagar, where every Sikh, great or small, 
had a voice, for did not Gruim Govind himself, after investing four 
disciples with the pahal,’^ stand in a humble attitude before them to 
be invested in his turn ? Again, whenever Sikhs meet in the Guru’s 
name there is the fifth Takht, and it is not long ago that at one 
of them the idolatrous practices, justified by the Durbar of Amritsar, 
were condemned by the consent of the faithful assembled at Akhalghar. 

If Eunjeet Sing had his way in non-religious matters, it was because 
the Bhalsa highly approved of his conduct, but the Khalsa could act 
even on “Radical” principles, when it elected Jassa Sing Ahluwalia, . 
the founder of the Kapurthala House, then a common coolie, to lead 
the twelve Sikh Sirdars on to Delhi. Men and women, clergy and 
laity, of sacred or profane descent, all is merged in the one standing . ^ 
of 8ihh ” — ^learner or disciple. 

IL — The Muhammadans^ 

in so far as they are Sunnis and people of the congregation 
(Ahl jama’at), have no mison dleire if they do not acknowledge the 
elective principle in political matters, the ground on which they 
separated from the adherents of the hereditary principle, the Shiahs. 
Indeed with the latter the Sovereign has sunk below the priesthood, I 
whilst with the former the greatest ruler is only acknowledged if he 
rules theocratically. The experience of their institutions, the absence 
of class or caste in X3ure Muhammadanism, and the partial success of the 
“ Dmuma ” Turkish parliament, so long as it lasted, not to speak of 
the Council of all races of the revered Ah-Ma’mfin and other Khalifas, . 
the autonomy of every race and creed under Turkish rule, are the 
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examples, if not proofs, to Ibe held out for our encouragement in the 
nohle task which, the Government has undertaken, if not for the 
guidance of our Muhammadan fellow-citizens. 

IIL — The Hindus 

are an agglomeration of innumerable Commonwealths, each governed 
bj its own social and religious laws. Bach race, tribe and caste, 
cluster of families and family, is a republic in confederation with 
other republics, as the TJnited States of Hinduism, each jealous of its 
prerogatives, but each a part of a great autonomy with Panchayets 
in every trade, village, caste, and subsection of caste invested with 
judicial, social, commercial, and even sumptuary authority discussed 
in their own public meetings. What did it matter who the tyrant was 
that temporarily obscured their horizon and took from them the surplus 
earnings which his death was sure to restore to the country ? Even 
now, if the bulk of the lower castes did not settle their differences at 
the Councils of their Boards, and if the respectable and Conservative 
classes did not shrink from attendance at Courts of Justice, we might 
increase the area of litigation a hundredfold and yet not do a tenth of 
the work that is still done by the arbitration of the Brotherhoods.” In 
my remarks under Paragraphs 21 to 38 of the Draft Besoliition I have 
ventured to say something more on the subject of the existing 
elements of Self-Government among Sikhs, Muhammadans, and Hindus 
respectively. The annexed collection of opinions on provincial 
representative Council for the Punjaub,” and in the proposed estab- 
lishment of village Panchayets elicited by the Anjuman-i-Punjaub 
Association in 1868-69 and in 1879 respectively, may show both the 
existence and decadence of the citizen spirit in the province. 

B . — Suggestions foe the Inteoduction of Self-Government into 
THE Panjab in a manner that shall be acceptable to the 
People anl advantageous to the Government. 

2. To revive that spirit in the maintenance of order is only 
possible on the old lines, but the boon of Self-Government must 
be conferred honestly, unreservedly, and on Oriental methods, 
adapted to present circumstances. The announcement must be 
made to the people in a manner which they can appreciate. It 
must not coincide with increased taxation or with the introduction 
of Anglicizing forms and tendencies. To be an elector' must be made 
a privilege and to become a member of a board should be rendered an 
object of ambition as well as a sacred trust. The terms for elector, 
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all evenis entrusted to Local Boards, i^atires have at all times been 
anxious and *scrupiilons guardians of such education as they could 
appreciate, and this applies to those who in the course of things will 
take charge of primary, middle, and high schools respectively. As 
stated in my evidence before the Education Commission, there will be 
a saving and impetus to education in the abolition of the offices of 
Director and the higher Inspectors of schools. 

The district inspectors might remain for the present, but I would 
not fill up their places on vacancies occurring. If every head-master 
of a high school were to inspect the middle schools of his district for 
a fortnight in the cold weather and for a month in the hot weather, as 
part of his regular duty, making arrangements for the conduct of his 
work during his absence, not only would there be relief afforded to 
him from constant teaching, and his subordinates learn to manage a 
school, but he would also exert a beneficial and constant influence on 
the schools in his district, which are the natural feedez-s of his own 
school. In the same way, each head of a middle school could inspect 
a. certain number of primary schools, and with the same beneficial 
result of co-operation throughout the district. 

The high schools themselves, which are generally at the head- 
quarters of the distzict, could easily and constantly be inspected by 
the district officei’s and by the Central Local Board, which would 
count a certain number of educated European non-officials and othei’s 
among its members, the head-mastez’, of course, also being one and 
possessing a vote, which I consider to be essential to his dignity azid 
proper influence. 

In the course of a few years this system would work so well 
as to give azi opportunity to dispense with the services of the 
District Inspectoz’s, should Government wish to avail itself of this 
opportunity, or should Municipal and District Committees prefer to 
give a laiger proportion of their educational allotment to the substazice 
of education, the teaching itself, than to its present expensive frame- 
work, the inspecting of the work of others. We should thus have 
gradually more and more schools, inspired by a healthy emulation, 
and under tbe supervision of those whose interest and sympathies 
alike must combine to render them more and more efficient and 
numerously attended 

^^The abolition of the Directorship and of the Inspectorships would 
“ eventually set free for purely educational pui*poses a .saving of 
about Es. 1,?3,000 per annum ; and if the pernicious book de;p6t 
were also abolished, which costs about Ks. 50,000, a spirit of 
educational and literazy fi^eedom would breathe thi^oughout tbe 
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ootintry, ilxe moral, intellectual, and pecuniary benefits of wbicb 
cannot be over-estimated.’’ 

I -would also point out tbat tbe Senate of tlie Panjab University 
College, now raised to tbe status of a complete University witb extensive 
privileges, might, witb propriety, be constituted tbe Provincial Board 
of Education, as it bas already bad twelve years’ experience in Educa- 
tional Administration, including matters connected witb an extensive 
and varied system of Examinations, teacbing, and tbe encouragement 
of literature. Itself a pre-eminently representative body and tbe 
creation of tbe people, it would be in natural sympathy witb tbe 
Local Boards, and assist them -with advice and tbe results of examina- 
tions. Any further inspection than that by District Inspectors, bead- 
masters, and tbe various Local Boards themselves already alluded to, 
can be provided by tbe Panjab University if required. 

This institution baa a recess of three months, during which its 
assistant professors, teachers, fellows, translators and senior scholars 
(already engaged in holiday tasks), may be fitly em}ployed in inspect- 
ing tbe schools, at all events in their own districts, and in stimulating 
literally research and educational enteiqDrise in their respective 
specialities, whilst tbe Oriental graduates of tbe Lahore Oriental 
College — tbe certificated Pandits, Moulvis, Munsbis, Bbais, Hakeems, 
Baids, Kazis, and Pradbvivakas who come from every part of tbe 
Panjab, not to speak of traus-frontier students — may be similarly 
called upon to inspect indigenous schools. Tbe scheme of inspection 
which I submit for tbe consideration of Government, is obviously more 
thorough, sympathetic and constant, as well as far less expensive than 
tbe present one. It combines local witb outside inspection by those 
directly interested in its success and in tbe expansion of educational 
enterprise, which an official department never can be to tbe same 
extent, witb any regard to self-preservation. It will also attract 
tbe honorary services of many interested in education, whether 
Oriental, Vernacular or Anglo-Vernacular, and one of its first ei^eots 
will be to render District Inspectors unnecessary, and thus to save tbe 
whole cost of paid inspection, as bead-masters get into tbe way of 
inspecting tbe schools below their own, as they alone can efficiently. 

Then as regards the cost of education, it must also be eventually 
saved, first to Government and then to tbe Local Boards themselves, 
by tbe introduction of Self-Government in matters of education 
coincident with tbe removal of tbe official obstacle in its progress.” 
Por instance, once it is really believed that Government is desirous of 
encouraging indigenous primary and higher education, all tbe noble, 
wealthy and religious of whatever denomination, will come forward 
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in the traditional munificent support of an education, lioweyer 
advancing vuth. tlie age, wMoli thej can understand, and will spare 
neither time nor thought in its efficient management. With the 
accretion of funds and the revival of the educational spirit all educa- 
tion, including the spread of Western science and of the English 
language, will also prosper, whereas, without such funds and such 
S|)irit, it must continue to starve. 

One of the results of the course which I venture to advocate, 
will he the restoration of assignments to schools by Jagirdars and 
Mnaficlars, without any cost to Government. Similarly, the village 
schools, hy receiving a small portion of the village waste-land, will 
he placed in a position to become self-supporting and permanent, 
and may eventually contribute to the revenues instead of being a 
charge to the State or the villages. {See suggestions in my “ History 
of Indigenous Education.’/) 

' The apprehension, suggested in page 15 of the Draft Hesolution, 
of Self-Government being inapplicable where the funds at the disposal 
of the board would be so insignificaut as to make its proceedings 
ineffectual, would also be removed, if Government, induenced by 
far-sighted economic considex'atioiis, took the opportunity of the intro- 
duction of the scheme of Self-Goveimment of giving grants of wuste 
land to such boards or to local bodies generally, wffierever practicable, 
(reserving the usual rights of taking up portions for puhlio purposes). 
Gifts of hfazul buildings and of land to educational bodies w'oiild 
similarly be popular and eventually remunerative to the State. Then 
would the gift of Self-Government he a gift indeed in the eyes and the 
revived affections of the people. The “ elector ” will feel his privi- 
lege, and the member ” his responsibility more deeply. 

It will strengthen the State-feeling, and it will be a step towards 
making the native of India a British citizen. I have no doubt that 
if the scheme of Self-Governmentishonestlyadvocated and generously 
and fearlessly carried out in the Province, it will, with its indigenous 
safeguards, even now identify the Panjab with the cause of progi’ess 
and of its Government, a task which is indeed worthy of the British 
nation and of tLe efforts of every one of its servants. 

G. W. Leitner. 

Simla, im August, 1882 . 

a— SDGGESTIOhrS ON THE DRAPT RESOLUTION OF THE 
PANJAB GOVERNMENT. 

[The nature of the paragraphs of the Diuft Resolution in question 
is sufficiently obvious from the following suggestions thereon. A 
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compariscJxlof tliese suggestions witL. tlie Pinal Resolution of tlie Pan jab 
Government, wbicb is published further on, will show to what extent 
they have been adopted.] 

I. — The Rbsot/UTIOK might be sent with advantage, as on previous 
occasions, when Legislative measures were under contemplation, to the 
Anjuman-i-Panjab and its affiliated Hindu, Huhammadan and Sikh 
societies, as these bodies represent those elements in the country that 
possess some stake in it, and have already been co-operating for th^ 
public good with Government officials. 

Famgrajplh 2. If the Resolution of the Government of India has 
in any way been modified, it might be well to republish it in its 
modified form, so as to prevent any possible misapprehension that 
the Supreme Government is inclined to give more than the Local 
Government is prepared to advocate. 

Care ix Translation. 

Pai^agraph 3. It would be well, especially in translations, issued 
to the natives, to make a sparing use of phrases like “ local bodies 
“ should be allowed the fullest possible liberty of action,’’ because such 
assurances are liable to be understood to mean more than they really 
do, and to give rise to expectations which cannot be immediately 
fulfilled. The contrast between profession and practice has already 
before now led to disappointment, if not to a disbelief in the reality of 
concessions or reforms not announced by Government in the simple, 
concrete and dramatic form which is alone intelligible to the Oriental 
mind. 

Ho Immediate Increase op Taxation, 

Paragrag)lh 4. The scheme of Self-Government, if worked in the 
spirit of this paragraph will, no doubt, make Government more 
popular, whilst diverting the criticism of the people to their own repre- 
sentatives. These, however, will not he able at the outset to face the 
odium of, say, increased taxation, and it would, thei’efore, appear to he 
desirable that no such increase should, for the present, coincide with 
the establishment of the Local Boards, but rather that funds should 
be set free for local improvements, by a better redistribution, if not by 
a reduction in the cost of administration, whilst making the main- 
tenance of the present burdens at their present figure obligatory for 
the present. 

Reconstitution op Panchayets. 

Paragrajph 5. The repeated failnre of the house-tax since annexa- 
tion and the success of the system of town duties and of the association 
of the town-franchise in originating and executing local improvements 
under the supervision of the Commissioner, seem to mo to be an 
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indication of wliat we slionld immediately attempt, namely, tlie 
reconstitution, on an improYed basis, of tke village, district, and town 
'' Pancbayets,” including Trade-Panclies, witb. tbeir Obaiidris, and 
investing them with certain administrative, if not to some extent with 
judicial, powers. {See remarks on Paragraphi 38.) 

A Provixcul Council. 

Tamgra;ph 6. Here again the importance of utilizing existing 
indigenous elements of Self-Government, or of reviving those that 
have only recently perished, seems to me to be now as it was before 
1862, the first condition of the success of any scheme of Self-Govern- 
inent in this country, and this would include the nomination of a 
Provincial Council of men of rank and consideration, in conjunction 
even with the ofdcex's of Goveimment, although this course was depre- 
cated by Sir Donald McLeod. (See remarks on Paragraph 38.) 

The AuMiNisimTiYE Pailure of an Experiment in Political 

Education. 

Taragra^ph 7. The natural disinclination of officials to retard work 
or to efface themselves by depending on representative bodies for the 
conduct of affairs, will be an obstacle now as it was in 1862 in fully 
appreciating their labours. Unless, therefore, the Government is 
prepared for the greatest patience under the temporary inevitable 
failure of the scheme as regards apparent efficiency and even honesty, 
the encroachment of the official element will become as injurious to 
real Self-Government as was the Act of 1867 (see Paragraph 8), 
which destroyed elective representation throughout the country in 
spite of the congratulatory testimony of Lord Mayo to the progress 
of quasi-official Municipal Goveimment in the province. (See Para- 
graph 9.) 


Election the True Basis of Eepresentation. 

Pamgrajph 10. The failure of the elective system is a reason for 
its improvement, but not for the abandonment of the only true basis of 
representative institutions. The enlargement of the powers of District 
Committees seems to me to be the most hopeful feature of the present 
scheme, for these bodies include what is most stable in the country. 

Faragraph 12. Official interference, however benevolent, as in 
1879, will ever be a serious check on the growth and enterprise of 
representative institutions in this country. Ho balances should ever 
be withdrawn from the economy of Local Boards. 

Faragraph 13. The power of taxation as well as, to some extent, 
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of ilie collection of revenue slionld lie entrusted to District Com- 
mittees. 

Faragrapli 14. It seems to me tliat by being both advisers and 
communicating channels, the authority of the Government officers, 
especially at first, will be more than sufficiently maintained, whilst 
Self-Government ” seems to be a misnomer unless it is accompanied 
by the principle of election.” 

Panchatets. 

Faragrajpli 15. Local or Sub-Divisional Boards are properly 
Fancies or 8ar~panc7ies. It would be desirable to beep or revive 
ancient designations, such as ‘‘Chowdri,” the latter, c.y., not being a 
mere term for the factotum of a trade or caste, but also a title often 
preserved by Jaghirdars and local Chiefs and still addressed in courtesy 
by one Zemindar to another. The funds in poor places might often 
be rendered ample, if waste lands were given by Government as 
commune-lands under the direction of these Local Boards. There is, 
in my humble opinion, no locahty where members are not to be found 
who know some of its wants better than any outsider can possibly 
know them, and where their advocacy of improvements would not cany 
greater weight with their ignorant countrymen than that of an 
anglicized native whose ideas often aj)pear to them to be indicative of 
impatience under moral and religions restraints. No political circum- 
stances also exist in this province, where the association of the people 
would be a risk or anything hut a decided advantage. 

Faragrapli 16. Sections of eccisting District Boards are not souseful 
as would be the re-constitution of Panchayets working in connection 
with District Boards. 

Faragraph 17. The Panchayets should, in my humble opinion, be 
composed as described in my remarks on Paragraph 38. In addition 
to the ordinary members, there mentioned, the village community 
might be empowered to elect a “Mo’tamicl” either for the whole 
village, if they are all of one religion or sevex^l Mo’tamids for each 
sect. In petty towns each trade should, moreover, elect a Chowdri, 
duly recognized hy Government, who shall represent the claims, 
wishes, and grievances of his trade before the Local Board, whilst 
each caste, in addition to its own Panchayet for the settlement of 
intramural disputes, might also depute an authorized Serr-zat ” to 
represent his caste in extramural disputes with other castes. 

FaragrapJi 18. A Bnral Board, well composed, as it always can be, 
from a general, though not from an official, point of view, may any- 
where become a consultative body, as regards general questions or 
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questions a:ffiecting more tlian one local l>ody, for it is obvions that it 
can have no executive or legislative power over another locality or 
Local Board than its own without clashing with it. It seems to me 
that the distinction of 1st, 2nd, and 3rd class among Local Boards 
should depend on their income and the extent of their administration, 
and not on the iir^ddious distinction of their business capacity, 
though no doubt titles or increased rank and power might be given 
to some bodies, as such, and to distinguish themselves by faithful and 
successful administration of their trust, irrespective of their class/ ^ 
as an incentive to good work. 

laragra^lb 19. I should not make the Delegates, from the Sub- 
divisional Boards to the Local Boards, permanent ; but have them 
changed according to their convenience, and the wishes of the Sub- 
divisional Boards that send them. I would have the Municipal 
Committee rather a feature of the Great Divisional or District Board 
than allow District Boards to deal with questions arising where , 
municipal or local interests may over-lap. On such occasions both 
the District and the Municipal Boards should arrange to meet and 
settle the matter between them. 

Paragraph 20. All non-officials sitting on District and other boards 
should be permanent residents of their respective districts, with the 
exception of those Euro23ean non-officials who may be elected. Ho ; 
one should be eligible as a member of the board who has not an / 
income, if in money, of, at least, Ks. 50 per mensem, or if a landed ■ ,, 
proprietor of Bs. 25 per mensem, derived from landed property, unless : 
he he a hereditary and reputed Motilvi, Pandit, or Bhai, whom his 
responsibility and traditional occuj)ation as teacher, priest, or religious ' : 
judge is likely to keep above suspicion in the “popular mind. ' 

(Por my views on the subject of the relation of the various boards / 
to one another, I beg to refer to the remarks under Paragraph 38.) 

The Blectio27 of Bfpuesentatiyes is an Oriental Teadition. 

Paragraph 21. Election is by no means unfamiliar to native ideas. 
The whole of the Scjnni Muhammadan hierabchy rests on it. The very 
name of the bulk of Muhammadans in India who are ahl siinnat : 
‘‘wa jamaut ’’ implies the consenstbs fidelium. The Khalifas were ; 
oiigmally elective, although they were desired to possess the seven , ' , 
qualifications,” and it is merely owing to the spread of Shiah notions , 
and of the Sayads who adopt them for the sake of personal jpride, that 
this office is said, even by men like the Bev. W. Hughes, to he 
hereditary in the Koreish tribe. It was, the “ fraud ” pi'‘actised in the .. 
election of Moavya, not the election itself, that led to the schism '' 
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between Ali and Moavya^ tbe representatiyes, it may be said, of tbe 
two gi*eat divisions of tbe Muhammadan world, tbe Sunnis and Sbiabs, 
for botb tbe rivals for tbe Kbalifat submitted tbeir claims to universal 
suffrage. All Kdzis may be elected by tbe people, and indeed they 
ought to have tbeir ofdces forced on them. It was tbe subsequent 
ascendancy of tbe House of Osman which subordinated tbe indepen- 
dent Kazis to the political power, whilst it may be incidentally 
mentioned that a Kazi is primaiuly for civil, not for religious 
administration. Any learned man, to whatever class of life be 
may belong, may become a Moulvi, Imam, Mufti, (fee., and, indeed, be 
often adopts tbe title of bis own accord along with his new profession. 
All tbe institutions of Ancient Ai’abia, on which Muhammadanism is 
based, are emphatically Republican, if not theocratic, though tbe 
king's rule is theocratic and is therefore alone absohite^ 
maintains, or does not overthrow, tbe true religion. Among' the Sikhs 
learners,*’ “disciples,” “brothers,” “teachers,” is the only real 
distinction between Sikhs and outsiders, whilst, in spite of the 
hereditary princijole admitted more by courtesy than by right of 
Redi and Sodhi (even where this is not considered to be heterodox) the 
rule of the Sikhs was the Khalsa ” which was thoroughlj elective, 
representative and republican, Ranjit Singh being merely, pidnius 
inter pares among the other chiefs and the “first of servants” of 
the Khalsa, the representative Commonwealth of Sikhism. Among 
the Hindus each household is a commonwealth governed by an 
aristocrat, and the whole history of the Hindu village communities, of 
Hindu guilds and of Hindu castes, shows how strong republicanism is 
in Oriental human nature. Brahmins and Kshatriyas dividing the 
political rule which each of them alone could not monopolize, and the 
supreme power being so hedged round by interminable conventions 
and ceremonial observances as to show itself to exist as a mere 
general convenience and on sufferance during bearable behaviour. Ro 
doubt that, crushed by the officials of native rule, both the conditions 
of theocratic and conventional absolute power, as regards politics and 
the maintenance of State-splendour from the taxes of the people, 
were often lost sight of among a population sometimes oppressed for 
generations, but they always re-appear, whilst the practice of Self- 
Government alone has kept together for several thousands of years the 
castes and trades of India, and has, at little or no cost to the State, 
provided justice to the people and enabled it to manage its own affairs, 
the Government having little else to do than to appropriate for its 
own use the simplus means which chiefiy an internal agency placed at 
its disposal. Indeed, the whole fabric of Indian society has, till our 
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advent, been kept together by the representative principle based 
on trust and election, tbotigli hereditary claims have caeteris jparihus a 
very properly ever been considered where traditional responsibility 
had transmitted the sacred trust of representation from father to - 
son, 

laragra^ph 22. In frontier or backward districts or towns where a 
general election might no doubt be a signal for disturbance, I am also 
convinced that, if the introduction of the principle of election be 
really desired by the authorities, each clan or caste could separately 
elect, as indeed it now elects, its own head, representative, or 
factotum for internal administration. Indeed, an election of the kind 
proposed would be conducive to peace, for heads of clans, even of - 
hostile factions so elected, would have to learn to work together, under 
the eye, in such cases, of the Deputy- Commissioner. Jirgahs would be 
quite impossible on the frontier, if feehng invariably ran as high, as to 
defeat an election. The only popular opposition to election is caused 
by the fear that the novi homines created by our rule are the men ? 
who ai'e really desired by the authorities, to the displacement of the 
traditional representatives of the people.. So far from towns being more 
amenable to “ election ’’ than backward rural districts, I believe that 
only the onkoard process of election in the former case will be ; 
conducted according to our ideas, whereas the districts will elect men 
who are far more truly representative and far more wedded to the 
maintenance of order and of government than the urban members. 

The Honour and Responsibility of Citizenship and Details 

REGARDINO ELECTIONS. 

Paragraph 23. If the qualification both for voting and membership = 
were, especially in towns, to depend on the amount of taxes paid, one f 
element of their unpopularity would be eliminated, for the taxpayer ' 
would feel that in proportion as he paid more he possessed a greater 
power in the State. In Simla the larger honse proprietors have, I ;■ 
understand, more than one vote on some such system. Besides, this 
consideration would he an inducement not to conceal one’s income, a 
circumstance which will not be without importance in the levying, say, 
of an income tax, as it may often get within its net those who are just 1 
on the border of taxable incomes. But, whatever is done, there must he ' 
spread a knowledge of the honour and responsibility of citizenship and : 
I would propose that some honorific name be given to all voters, such as 
Rai-dehinda,” and that all voters have the privilege of attending, as , 
members of the public, one and all the meetings of Panchayets, Circle, 
District, Municipal, and Divisional Boards, so that they may know how 
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tlieir representatiYes .discliarge tlieir tmst and so as to initiate tbera 
into the progress and conduct of affairs. Once a year a general meeting 
should he held at each village, circle, to^wn and district capital, at 
■which the District E^eport of the year should he read, and he publicly 
adopted, at which suggestions from taxpayers and voters should he 
received, and at which Khillats should he distributed and the award of 
titles he announced. Elections also in every third or even second year 
of such members of Boards as are nominated by that process might he 
arranged to be finally confirmed at such meetings. As regards elections, 
I can only give a very rough sketch of their procedure. It would seem 
well to confirm or state the elections of village representatives to the 
Circle Board and of the latter to the District Board at the public annual 
meetings. Perhaps also the other elections to the District Boards, if 
not to the Divisional and Provincial Board might he announced on the 
same or similar occasions. In towns, the course of election would 
proceed according to the distribution of their inhabitants in sects, 
castes, tribes, and religions, and unless I have the returns of a 
particular town before me it would seem useless to do more than lay 
down general principles. As a rule, the names of the pro]posed 
candidates should he publicly notified at least two months before their 
election, and the election should take place at a public meeting : — 1st, 
by a show of hands, and 2nd, by registering votes or the ballot. The 
qualifications of an elector of the 1st class should he that he is 
twenty-one years of age, sane, has not been convicted of a criminal 
offence, belongs to the better castes or cl asses, ‘and has an income, if in 
towns of, at least, 25 rupees per mensem, and makes a statement of 
faithful dischai'ge of his duties as elector. In return, he gets a cer- 
tificate of citizenship, the title of ‘‘ Eai-dehinda,” has the right to 
vote for his member, and to be present at all the meetings of his board, 
when he may be accommodated with a bench, the members of every 
board down to the lowest Panchayet, when sitting in such a capacity, 
being accommodated with chairs. The electors of the 2nd class are 
those that elect for their own trade or caste Panchayets and send 
WakilSy not members, to the boards. The electors of the 3rd class are 
those of the lowest castes. Reverting to the subject of a show of 
hands, it will practically he a more easy and accurate, as well as 
economical manner for ascertaining popular wishes in a country like 
the Panjah regarding a candidate, than merely the ballot or the regis- 
tration of votes, which are liable to he bought up en masse by a 
canvasser from the careless or dishonest elector, whilst proceedings in 
open Durbar are calculated to interest everyone pi^esent and can he 
invested with sufficient solemnity so as to avoid the occurrence of 
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improper mterriiptions. Tliese registrations of ojoinions, except at , 
paWic meetings, sucli as I have described, are not in tlie genius of tlie 
people, for tliey discuss all caste aSaii’s in common and, after tlie sbow 
of hands whicb. may serve as a general indication of the popular ^ : 
feeling, the voters can easily go tip to the registering clerk and -write 
or dictate the name of their candidate. Possibly, the ballot maybe 
a protection to timid voters, but as many of them will leave the 
trouble of writing to others, it offers too great a temptation to 
unscrupulous canvassers in this country, besides somewhat impairing f 
the sense of public responsibility of the voter, especially if there be 
no show of hands. It is almost unnecessary to add. that the district 
officer should in no case show any predilection for a particular ' 
candidate. All that he is concerned with is to exercise a power of veto ' 
on seditious or insufficiently ‘‘ qualified candidates. Among quali- . 
fications for district elections I would also eliminate those belonging 
to castes, snob as Khellals, Pawals, Kasais, Dhobis, Mullahs, 
Chumars and Mehters, if not Suds, though in towns it might not he 
practicable to guard against the admission of members of these castes, 
if wealthy and otherwise respectable, excepting Dhobis, Chumars, 
and Mehters, whose interests are sufficiently represented by their 
Wakils before the various boards. It seems to me to be strange that 
there can he a question how in a country which has governed itself so = 
long, and, I believe on the whole, so well without our aid, the peo|)le, 
even if not “ educated ” in our sense, should he able to give an honest 
and intelligent vote in the conduct of their own affairs, my own b 
experience being that natives of the East are generally as intelligent 
as the less educated classevS in Europe, even in such countries as 
Germany, Austria, and England, and certainly are far more so than in 
Russia. Besides, the ability to write any of the vernacular characters ^ 
might, after three yeai's’ notice, be insisted on as one of tbe sine qnd 
non qualifications of a voter or member, a course by which an immense 
stimulus will be given to primary education throughout the country. 

2i*. The plan already adopted at Amritsar is an excellent one, but I 
would not suggest the qualifications being high, except as regards caste 
and resjaectability, and I would also leave the election of the ^panohayats 
to the castes and trades concerned, and not in the hands of the Deputy- f 
Commissioner. (See election rules of Amritsar Municipality, printed 
farther on. These rules are apparently to be less liberal in future. — 

See Punjab Gazette, April 10, 1884.) 

25. I would not maintain the district officer in any position, with . ; 
or without a vote, on any board, otherwise the infancy of the move- 
ment will he prolonged acl infinihm. Let the district officers act not 
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only as claecks "but also as friendly advisers, and let tlae members 
come to tliem freely for advice, but, if they are present, tbe boards 
will never learn to act for themselves. Besides, when the boards 
communicate their resolutions to the District Commissioner for 
submission to Government, if necessary, he has an opportunity to 
suggest their reconsideration or to point out difficulties, but this ought 
not to be done except when the public welfare would really suffer by 
the action of the boards. ^Finally, no one prevents the district officer 
or anyone from submitting proposals to the Board, but on no account 
should he be present at its deliberations. 

26. The district officer should only be the channel of communi- 
cation between the boards and departments of Government, but never 
between one board and another. This is a matter for the boards 
themselves to arrange. 

27. In my humble opinion the district officers and tahsildars 
should not be members of MuniciiDal Committees and District Boards, 
and they should have no power whatever on these bodies except such 
as is derived from their position as representatives of Government, 
able to put a veto on all such actions of these bodies as seem to them 
to be contrary to public welfare, pending reference of the matter to 
Government. 

28. I shonld have wished to have added the head of Collection 
of Bevenne ” to the head of “ Powers of Local Bodies,” and to have 
omitted the heading, “ Checked by the Local Government,” as this is 
rather the limit of local power than one of the elements of it. 

29 (u). Taxation . — ^It seems to me important, for the present, that 
there should be neither increase nor reduction of taxation, as the 
former course would throw discredit on the measure of Self-Govern- 
ment, and the latter course, although ensuring popularity for that 
measure, will hamper the action of local bodies for 'want of 
funds. As expenditure is reduced and new sonrces of income offer, 
revision of taxation might take place, but it should not be forgotten 
that it must ever be the tendency of representative popular bodies ta 
reduce taxation, and, therefore, the power of Self-Government can only 
be handed over to them on condition of maintaining certain institu- 
tions in a state of efficiency, without, however, specifying the precis o 
amount at which such efficiency must be maintained. 

30. I see no objection to investing all boards with power of 
taxation, and if the people are to be entrusted in the maintenance of 
schools, daks and roads, it would seem advisable to keep these cesses 
separate, so as to have a claim on the liberality of the people when tho 
amounts contributed by them are manifestly insufficient to maintain 
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tliem in a proper condition, and also in order to enable tlie people to 
judge wbetber tbe amounts contributed by tbem for certain purposes 
are really spent on those purposes. 

31. Unless the Local Government itself limit its power of inter- ; 
ference, suspension, or supersession on the occurrence of breaches of 
their trust by Local Boards, this paragraph and sec. 17 of the Municipal 
Act may be used to frustrate the objects of the resolution ; for it is 
certain that many officers do not look with favour on this measure, and 
it would be difficult for the Local Government to set aside recommen- 
dations made in good faith and avowedly in the public interest. 

The Police should be uhdeu the Local Boaeds, rather thah 
‘"Public Works.’’ 

32 (c). I should have preferred the maintenance of the police as 
a charge to Local Boards rather than the “ expenditure on the ]ptiblie ' 
worhs'^ until their construction had been advertised for competition by 
the department concerned in the various localities, and it had been ascer- ’ 
tained that private, competent, and efficient enterprise was forthcoming, ‘ 
under proper guarantees, in which case alone I should have entrusted 
the Local Boards with their supervision and payment ; otherwise, the 
charge to the community of works done by the contractors maybe greater 
and the work less efficient than that done by Government, which has 
not only the power of doing work efficiently, but also of punishing .f 
inefficient officers departmentally without having recourse to the 
exiDensive and wearisome process of suing contractors in courts of 
law. In Prussia the Government is buying up the private railways 
with the view of cheapening the fares and giving a cheap and elective ‘"; 
departmental redress to the injured public in the event of any failure . 
on the part of the railway staffi. Similarly, it is proper to encourage ■ 
private enterprise in order to distiubute public patronage more univer- i. 
sally, but it is not proper to encourage one private individual to put , ' 
many thousands of rupees into his pocket to the disadvantage of the 
general tax-paying community. 

As regards the inclusion of the police, or “ Kala bela ” (the black ( 
infliction) as it is popularly called, in the “ powers of Local Boards,” I \ 
can imagine no measure which w^ould confer greater respectability on 
that body, invest it with greater responsibihty and more secure for it : 
the confidence of the people, as well as be more conducive to the 
pubHo safety and avoid wongful jmosecutions as well as the desire of ^ 
]procuring the largest number possible of convictions. A local police , 
would be recruited by respectable men, who would undoubtedly serve 
on less pay, besides being intimately acquainted with the character 
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and whereabouts of ofenders. They xaiglat, of bourse, be open to 
local influence in favour of leniency, but this they are already, and 
this drawback may be compensated by the decided advantage of not 
depending for their promotion upon the number of convictions. 
There is no doubt things were better and Government more popular 
when district officei’S were in charge of the police. 

33 (d), (i). It seems to me unnecessary to lay down hard and fast 
rules that ‘‘D. P. salaries and absentee allowances should not 
exceed 21 per cent, of the income available for the D. P. W. expendi- 
“ture during the year;’' whilst I am certainly of opinion that the 
expenditure on construction which is not an ever-occurring charge 
should be limited by the budget, under that head, for the year. This 
course often leads to much delay and expenditure on a work when 
spread over several years, which might be done within one year by 
exceeding the Budget allowance. Were it not for such hard and fast 
rules, we should never have heard of the extravagant expenditure of 
the D. P. W., or of the ]panacea of entrusting public works to private 
speculators, who cannot be assumed to have the same sense of 
responsibility and public si^irit as even the average of public servants. 
At the same time, I am strongly in favour of offering the construction 
of public works to public competition. 

'' COKFIRMATIOH ” OF PnOCEEDIXGS BY DEPUrY-COMMISSIOHERS, 

34. I do not understand why the proceeding of third class bodies 
should be subjected to “ confirmation ” by Peputy-Commissioners > 
because, if “confirmation” means merely the attestation of the correct- 
ness of these proceedings, the next meeting of a Local Board can best 
“confirm” the accuracy of its previous proceedings, whereas the 
Deputy-Commissioner cannot do so, he not having been present at 
the meeting. If, ho-wever, “ confii'mation ” means that the proceed- 
ings shall have no effect unless confirmed by Deputy- Commissioners, it 
would be better if the Deputy -Commissioner were to remain a member 
of the board and heard the arguments against his own view put 
forward in his presence. Not to do so, and yet to overrule proceed- 
ings, simply hands all the power over to the person or persons who, 
although in a minority of number and argument on the board, may 
have elicited the Deputy-Commissioner’s opinion before coming to the 
meeting. In my humble opinion, “confirmation” by the Deputy- 
Commissioner, in the latter sense, strikes at the very root of Self- 
Government, and will make the measure appear to the native mind as 
a perfect sham ; whilst confirmation in the first sense has only the 
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adrantage of being an ascertainment of the fact that the x^i'oceedings 
are regularly and intelligibly hejitj -which is superfluous, as the board 
can ‘‘ confirm” its proceedings in that case, and the Deputy- Commis- 
sioner can always ash what they mean, if he does not understand 
them. 

ExPLiiNATIOIS- OJ? THE PeINOIPLES OP GOYERHMENT IN THE VARIOUS 

^ Departments. • 

35. General principles ’’ should certainly be laid down in very 
simple language in the vernacular for the guidance of District Com- 
mittees ; but I do not suppose that they are expected to ^hnow all the 
principles approved by Government in the several Departments of 
Administration, considering that these principles are not invariable, 
and considering also that all the ' officers of the various departments, 
for instance, the Educational, do not precisely know what these 
principles are. Indeed, it would be an advantage, although the obser- 
vation does not belong to the present inquiry, to furnish each officer 
of Government, in whatever department and in whatever grade, with 
the statement of ‘‘ general principles ” aflecting his department. 
Then alone shall we have Departmental Government instead of, as 
now, de|}artmental macMnery, in conflict with the machinery of other 
departments, if not in practical opposition to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, which, on its own side, should cease to be personal and become 
a mere organization to carry out the most enlightened principles in 
every branch of the service of the public. 

36 (e, Miscellaneous). Without necessarily binding a Local 
Boai'd for ever, ‘Hhe alienation of xiroperty vested in local bodies,” 
whether large * or small, should on no account depend on the 
sanction of the Deputy- Commissioner, or even Commissioner, 
but only on that of the Local Government, and this sanction 
should only be given with the greatest caution, otherwise there 
^ win be no encouragement for public-spirited citizens to make 
charitable or other endowments. Perhaps I do not understand the 
meaning of the phrase I have quoted above ; but, anyhow, it is well to 
make some such provision in order to encourage local gifts and 
endowments which at aU times have been munificent in Eastern 
countries. The intention and spirit of a donor’s wishes should ever 
be scrupulously observed, although* the vicissitudes of time may render 
a literal application of them impossible. 

I also ventui’e to object to the provision that ^Hhe Deputy- 
Commissioner should be authorized to interpose and regulate matters 
affecting religion,” This is the very last thing he should do, for if 
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their observance afEects “ the “ public peace/’ the latter provision is 
alone amply sufficient to justify bis interference. Tbe modification of 
obligatory expenditure ” should, I understand, be initiated by tbe 
Local Boards tbemselves, subject to sanction by tbe Local Government ; 
but this point should be made clearer, as it is possible to infer from 
the sentence as it now stands, that the Commissioner or Local Govern- 
ment may make such modification of their own accord without 
previous reference to the Local Board. 

I can also see no advantage in introducing a third authority in 
addition to the Commissioner and Local Government, namely, the 
heads of Departments. One anthority, that of the Commissioner or 
Deputy- Commissioner, should be sufficient, so far as the sanction of 
the Local Government may be required, and the Local Government 
may then consult whoever they like, if it be necessary to do so. 

Otherwise, the Local Boards will have practically to deal with a 
number of governments in the heads of various departments, beyond 
whom their recommendations may, or may not, go to the Government. 
In any case, the local bodies will be fettered in the independence of 
their action by having to consider a number of authorities instead 
of only one^ viz., the Local Government, to which the Deputy- 
Commissioner is the only natural channeL 

Tho5 proceedings oe Boards should always be in the Veenacular. 

3?. I do not see why district officers and Tahsildars should he more 
than ‘^guides” even in the case of third class municipalities,” and 
why they should still be responsible to tbe same extent, as now, for 
their general efficiency. It is suggested elsewhere that even if they 
are not immediately efficient the principle of Self-Government is not to 
he sacrificed to any such consideration. Yet the obligation in this 
paragraph has a tendency to such a sacrifice. Again, so, far from 
considering that the proceedings of the boards should be as often as 
“ possible in English as in the vernacular,” I consider liiat they 
should be only in the vernacular, so as to be thoroughly understood 
by the members, and that no remarks should be made by any one of 
the members at the meetings of the Local Boards in any other language 
than the vernacular, and that no person should he eligible as a 
member who does not correctly express himself in the vernacular. 
The contrary course will lead to confusion and misinterpretation, will 
play into the hands of the English-knowing members, and will cause 
either the retirement of the members who do not know English, or 
their saying sat bacJian out of politeness to whatever may he 

* Of course,” or you have said truly.” 
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interpreted to them. If, again, all that is said is translated, the = 

proceedings -will Tbecome intolerably lengthy. In my humble opinion,. ^ 

the proceedings should be regnlarly supplied to the Deputy- 
Commissioner in the Yernacular, and he should then get a full and ■ 
faithful translation made of them by a competent translator in his own 
office ; as the Local Boards will rarely be able to command or pay for 
sufficient talent to make such accurate translations. 

If a local body exceeded its powers, the remonstrances of the^ 
Deputy-Commissioner should never go up to the Lieutenant-Governor 
without the explanation of the boards, for it may be after all a mere 
matter of opinion between the two sides. Again, I do not see why a 
Deputy- Commissioner should not make a formal proposal in writing 
before the board unless he is prepared to move the Government to 
“ execute it authoritatively.’’ To the native mind a proposal on such 
an undersb andiiig would be tantamount to an order, and this will 
be another blow against the Self-Government scheme. Advice in 'f 
“conversation ’’ given by the Deputy-Commissioner will, no doubt, be ; “ 
very valuable, but it has the disadvantage of being vague, and there 
are many cases in which it would be desirable to make a definite 
proposal in writing without thereby necessarily committing oneself or ^ 
the Government to authoritative interference. 

Pkactioal Woreikg or the Self-Goverkmeut Scheme. 

38. I cannot agree that “on examination it will probably apjoear 
“that in some parts as well of the province generally as of particular j: 

“ districts little or nothing can be done directly upon the lines of the 
“ Government of India Resolution.” There is no part of the Panjab ’ 
in which, in my humble opinion, Self-Government cannot be introduced, . 

if it be sincerely attempted to do so. I rejoice, thex*efore, to find that 
the Lieutenant-Governor seems desirous to create or revive village 
PANOHAYBTS. In my humble opinion, no national Self-Government is 
possible in the Panjab which does not recognize the village panchayet, ; 
even if this be not the basis, as I consider it to be, of the practical i 
Self-Government of India and the preservation of Indian society during 
centuries of good, bad, and indifferent rule. I am not sure that the 
Lumbardari system was ever strictly hereditary, or that it cannot be 
combined with a village panchayet. 

The A’la lumberdar and Zaildar seem certainly not to be very ; 
necessary under a truly representative system, and another source of ^ 
expenditure may be avoided. So also is the Patwari, where settle- 
ments are completed, as the records can be kept by the Clerk of the 
Panchayet, for which post the village schoolmaster is the most proper 
person. The following is a rough sketch of the representative system 
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wHcL. will he found to be generally applicable to tbe proYince, with, 
of eonrsej tbe necessary modifications according to localities : — 

I . — Imichayeis in Villages. 

The ordinary constitution of the panchayet would probably be — 

(1) One of the lumber dars (by turn) . 

(2) A respectable sahnkar of good family. 

(3) The Tillage priest (Moiilvi, Pandit, Bhai, if respected). 

(4) A respected zemindar. 

(5) Another representative elected by the village. 

The Panchayet to meet ordinarily twice a week (say Mondays 
and Thursdays) to settle administrative matters and petty civil and 
criminal cases. In cases of inheritance, mandage, and religions 
difficulties the Moulvi or Pandit to act as Kazi or Pradhvivaka 
respectively at the sitting of the Panchayet. The village school- 
master, who shall also be the village post-master, to act as clerk to 
the Panchayet. All proceedings of the Panchayet to be open to the 
public. The great object of the Panchayets is the conciliation of 
conflicting parties and interests. The grounds of their decision 
should be briefly recorded, but, although liable to revision or to 
inquiry by the magistrate on a complaint of injustice being made, 
should not be subjected to appeal, as otherwise the main object of. the 
Panchayet, which is peace ’’ and settlement of differences, will 
be sacrificed to litigation. 

II . — Oircle Boards^ or Halhe ha Majlis, 
should be composed of Circles of say one hundred villages, as the 
present telisils are too large and sometimes contain six hundred to 
seven hundred villages. They are to meet once a week (say Tuesdays) 
for the discussion of administrative and executive purposes affecting 
the whole Oircle. Each village to be entitled to send a representative, 
preferentially a member of its own Panchayet, to the Circle Board. 
The Hakim and Baid or other private medical practitioner to be a 
member of the Oircle Board. Each Circle Board to elect or send a 
representative to 

III (a ). — The District Board {Zile ha Majlu). 

To meet once a fortnight (say Wednesdays) to elect permanent or 
temporary sub- Committees for certain reporting or executive pur- 
poses, to discuss matters affecting the district, <&c. All Jaghirdars 
in the district to be members of that board, in addition to any other 
members that may be appointed by Government. These District 
Boards to have the general management of schools, dispensaries, and 
roads, not in municipal towns. Each trade and caste in the non- 
municipal towns to be entitled to send a vahil from the Panchayet of 
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tlieir own trade or caste (wLicli Panchayeis should accordingly be 
formed, mncli to the satisfaction of the various sections of the com- 
munity in the way they think best), for the representation of the 
wishes and grievances of these trades or castes to the District Board. 
Such vakil, however, not to he a member of the board. 

These District Boards will elect a member each for the Divisional 
Board, about which more hereafter. 

hT.B. — ^Every Jaghirdar is a member of the Circle Board or village 
Panchayet, situated in the neighbourhood of his residence. 

Ill (h) .—Municipal Committees. 

All non-official members to be nominated by election. The quali- 
fication being acknowledged respectability and an income of not less 
than Rs. 1000 per annum in first class municipalities, 500 per annum 
in second class municipalities, and 300 rupees in third class munici- 
palities. Missionaries to be eligible by the Christian community or 
otherwise. A ndn-official European, provides he speaks the verna- 
cular intelligibly, from the Etu'Opean community (including officials). 
In other respects, the Municipal Committee to be constituted as now. 
The various trades or castes being entitled to send a vakil to represent 
their wishes and grievances to the Municipal Committee or to the 
District Board. The District Municipal Committee, similarly to the 
District Boards, to be entitled to send a rejoresentative to the 

IV. — Divisional Board. 

This board to meet once a month, say on the last Saturday of the 
month, and to be composed of the Commissioner of the Division, 
the Deputy-Commissioner of the Sudder Station, the principal Sirdars, 
ISTawabs and Rajahs of the division, and of the representatives of the 
District Boards and District Municipal Committees of the division. 
Their functions to hear appeals in important cases (to be defined) 
from the decisions or course of action of any of the lower boards. 
Pleaders not to be members of the Divisional Board, as they may have 
to plead before it. The Divisional Board will also be a consultative 
body in all matter’s affecting the division (including political matters) 
or any question of general interest that may be referred to it by 
Government. This training to our nobility and other leaders of the 
people is indispensable, if we wish to identify them with our rule, 
and to bring them to political maturity. Each Divisional Board to 
elect a member or to send a representative (non-official) for the 

F. — Provincial Board. 

To meet at Lahore during the cold weather, under the presidency of 
the Lieut.- Governor, and to be composed as follows : — 
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(1) Ten representatives of tlie respective divisions of tlie Punjanb. 

(2) Ten officials vIlo may happen to be at Lahore as unpaid 
members (or the Senate of the Panjab TJniversity as now constituted 
which has had at all events twelve years’ experience of educational 
a:ffairs) ; the others drawing a sumptuary allowance of Us. 10 per diem 
during the period of their stay at Lahore. The charge to be met 
from the division, if not district, to which the representative belongs ; 
each representative being in direct communication wdth any board or 
committee in the division which he represents. 

All matters of provincial importance requiring discussion to 'be 
placed before the Provincial Board, subject to such rules as may he 
appointed by the President. The Provincial Board to elect a Vice- 
President to act as Chairman, but in no other capacity, during the 
absence of the President. 

40. The project asked for from district officers should also 
show : — 

I. — How far the Distx'ict Committees can be entrusted with the 
collection of revenue and with the expenditure of such portions as 
may he determined on in the locality in which it is raised, so as to 
avoid unnecessary transmission and retransmission of funds, which 
entail delay and increase of establishment without any great corre- 
sponding advantage. 

II. — The relation of the various committees and hoards among 
themselves and to the Districfc Committees should, I venture to 
submit, be somewhat on the principle sketched out in my previous 
remarks. 

(c) The greater the variety in the constitution of the board, 
provided this variety be in accordance with local variety, the better 
for the general success of the scheme. 

41. IV, — There is no district in which, in my humble opinion, 
“ nothing can be done in the matter of election,’’ 

42. As far as possible the members of the present District Com- 
mittees should, be kept ou one or the other of the new boards, so as to 
utilize their experience and encourage their public spirit; but their 
retention should in some way coincide with the proposed system of 
representation. 

43. In addition to Commissioners consulting leading natives on 
“all the principaL questions involved,” a simple exposition of. the 
measure and neutral questions thereon in the vernacular should be 
sent direct from the Secretariat to such natives with the request to 
communicate their answers through the Commissioners of their 
respective divisions. 
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I append a rongh sketcli of a time-table for tbe meetings of tlie 
various boards, "wbicb, altbougb not a matter of any great importance, 
shows bow tbe meetings can be so arranged as not to clash, or as to 
let everyone, from tbe Government down to tbe villager, Imow when 
they take place without a special summons which often finds members 
away or engaged. 

1st Week. 2nd Week. 3rd Week. 

I, Village Panchayets ... Mondays and Mondays and Mondays and 
Thursdays. Thursdays. Thursdays. 

11. Circle Boards Tuesday. Tuesday. Tuesday. 

III. District Board Wednesday. 

IV. Municipal Committees Say Fridays. 

V. Divisional Board 

VI. Provincial Board As may be 

arranged. 

D.— A NATIVE COUNCIL EOE, THE PUNJAUB. / 

-The following qnestions regarding the advisability of a Native 
Council for the Punjauh were circulated by me, on behalf of the 
Anjnman-i-Pnnjanb, to a large number of members and others whose 
opinion it was thought would be valuable. Each man was addressed ^ 
separately. The answers received, with very few exceptions, are .1 
eminently favonrable to the scheme, and certain suggestions are made \ 
which, however crude they may appear to most Europeans, deserve 
every consideration, and show that the subject of the inquiry and 
ifis importance are sufficiently understood by the intelligent portion 
of the native population,* The more important replies are printed at 
length, but the names of the writers it has been thought advisable, : 
at all events for the present, not to print, in order not to affiect the 
independence of the opinions that are given, and that are yet expected > 
to come in. Suffice it to say, that the papers contributed emanate 
from natives of distinction in different parts of the province, and that ; 
it is probable that no official inquiry, however ably and discreetly 
conducted, could have obtained an unreserved opinion on such a 
subject from natives. I trust that, in the rough abstract which 
I have made for the perusal of Europeans, I have fairly rendered'^ 
the opinions of the wiiters. 

G. W. Leitnee, ' \ 

LA.HOEE, Abh April, 1869. Fresident, Anffiman-i-Fmjaub. 

The questions were, with one exception, addressed to persons unacquainted '% 
with English, and the answers may serve to show the capacity of natives of ** the old 
school’ for self-government or for participation in government. 


4th Week. 

Mondays and 
Thursdays. 
‘Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 

ILast Saturday 
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P.S. — A few copies of tlie “ rougli alDstraot^^ in question were 
distrilbuted bj me last year among friends of the cause in England and 
India. The Anjuman-i-Punjaub have now decided that the inquiry 
into the advisability of a Kative Council for the Punjaub and its 
results be reprinted in their present form and made generally public. 

G*. W. Leictek, 

Lahore, June, 1870. Iresident, 

Questions by the Anjuman-i-Punjaub. 

1. Is there any necessity for the establishment of a Oowicil for the 
Tunjaub ? If so, lohy ? and what are its advantages to either the 
Qovernmmit or the jgeo^le ? 

Answers. 

Delhi Anjuman. — ^JMembers would have to be paid to give their 
time to such a Council; therefore it is better that the existing 
Anjumans forward their opinion to Government on any Bill that may 
be under the consideration of the Legislature. 

Gujranwaea Anjuman. — As there is an Anjuman at Lahore, with a 
Law Branch at that station and branches in other cities, this is 
sufficient, unless the Government wish to derive any special assistance 
from such a Council, in which case its establishment is advisable. 

"SiALKOT Anjuman. — Such a Council is absolutely necessary, as in 
the “ Supreme Council of India” native interests, especially of. this 
province, are not sufficiently represented. The opinion of the people is 
unknown, and the Government is, to a great extent, unacquainted 
with their desires. 

R. S. S. — A Council is most necessary in this province for legisla- 
tion and the easier execution of the laws by the consent of the people. 

S. C. — Such a Council should be in London, and in it ought to 
sit the representatives of hTative States and representatives of known 
loyalty and ability of the diifferent cities approved by Government. 

A. L. — A Council will be very useful. It will discuss matters 
connected with the welfare or injury of the subjects and the Govern- 
ment, and represent them to Government. 

M. H. A. — ^A Council is necessary both for the welfare of the 
Government and the more ready execution of laws and regulations. 

H. IST. A. X, — ^A Council which represents the people will not only 
carry weight with it, but also give a popular aspect to Government 
measures. Laws, however beneficial, are sometimes regarded with 
distrust, simply because the people have not been consulted ; this a 
Council will remedy. 

hr. G. M. S. — ^People are most anxious to let the Government know 
their wishes, but cannot now do so. This can only be done by a 
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Council in wMcli tlieir views will be considered. Tliis will make 
Government more just and the people pleased. 

S. — ^Eveiy matter concerning the public welfare and general 
questions referring to the interests of Government ought to be 
decided by such a Council. If the Government objects, it ought to 
state its reasons for doing so, and allow the Council to discuss them, 
and after that to act on mature deliberation. 

A. M. K. — Such a Council ought to be in the capital ; it will be 
able to give immense assistance in carrying out the measures of 
Government, and it will submit to the Government the views of the 
people as expressed by their representatives. 

D, B- — ^A Council is of the greatest necessity to Government 
and the people, because measures proposed by the one ,and approved 
by the other must meet with general approval and success. The 
policy of Government is to insure unanimity and co-operation between 
the rulers and the ruled, but tbis can only be done by the institution 
of such a Council, able and ready, because supported by the people, to f 
give ’ effect to beneficial measures. 

M. S. M. — The great advantage of such a Council is explained in a , 
foot-note — the great difficulty is to find good men for such a body, 
but it can be overcome by encouraging public assemblies, and 
ascertaining who are the best men available. 

M. 0. — The Council ought to be at the capital. It is necessary to 
establish such a body, as laws are now introduced on which the .; 
opinion of the people is not asked. If this were done, laws would be ’ 
in accordance with the wants and usages of people ; e,g., an adultress. 
used in Sikh times to he punished, hut is not now under English rule. 

B. E. — ^A Council is very much required, for people have, 
become acquainted with what is for them good ; but the members . 
ought to he God-fearing men. The Government sometimes commits : 
wrong’s from ignorance of facts, so will the Council, if not carefully / 
composed. 

ISr. B. D, — The Legislative Supreme Council cannot possibly know 
the feelings of the whole of India. This province wants a Council, 
for acts are now passed which are adverse to the interests of this ^ 
province, but to which it is necessaxy to submit. 

M. J . R. — Why should Government fetter its own action by asking : 
for the opinion of the people ? It can do now as it likes, and will 
ever, continue to do so. On the contrary, it is much better not to ask 
or inquire, for inquiry can only show that the people are unable to 
pay, for instance, certain taxes which, however, Government consider ' 
it necessary to levy. If the public policy of this country is to he based . 
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on argument, then an argument which may be considered conclusive 
by the Government may not be considered equally so by the people. 
This would be merely creating additional difficulty in the way of 
carrying out measures* Of course theoretical government, based on 
the principle that it is instituted to attend to the welfare of the subjects 
will ojily too gladly listen to their opinions ; but as Government is, 
after all, only .composed of fallible individuals, it is certain that they, 
with very few exceptions, will not tolerate interference. The British 
Government, however, has' a desire to govern only for the benefit 
of the people, but it is neither respectful nor safe to o:ffer opinion 
contrary to that of its Hakims’’ (rulers). It is not wise to show the 
people a means for expressing their views, because they may become 
unanimous in wanting something which is really bad. It is very 
much better to strengthen and improve the existing Anjiimans, to 
establish communication between all its branches, and to cultivate the 
practice of saying what is right, irrespective of favour, social or 
religious prejxidice, and personal advantage. Let each Pergana have 
an Anjuman composed of the most intelligent zemindars and officials ; 
let that Anjuman report to another Anjuman to be established in each 
district, which again is to consult with a head Anjuman in each 
division. Let whatever is considered a fit matter to take up be sent 
to the Parent Anjuman at the capital, and by it be submitted to 
Government. Pinally, let there be a brotheiffiood among all members 
of Anjumans, and the same be secured from collapse by proper 
arrangements for the collection, the continuance, and the preservation 
of their funds. 

P. hr. L. — The proposal is a very good one, but it is premature — - 
(1) because the difficulty of finding able, fearless, learned, impartial, 
and yet loyal representatives is almost insurmountable ; (2) because 
Government is not likely to pay the proper respect to such a Council 
under present circumstances. Education in the Punjaub is still in its 
infancy, and it will be time to canvass for a representative Council 
when the people become more civilized. Of course, if men who 
combine the stated qualifications for membership can be found now, 
I' Government will itself concede the establishment of such a body. 
The best thing for the present is that there should be two or three 
natives sent to represent India in the British Parliament. It will be 
possible to find a small number of good men from the whole of India : 
but a long time has yet to elapse before every province, not to speak 
of every district, can have representatives deserving of the position. 

M.K. A. — The masses of India are steeped in ignorance, and those they 
elect will not be much above their constituents in intellect or honesty. 
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Several civilized countries have to deplore the power which universal, i 
suffrage gives to the vulgar, and attempts are being made to confine 
the right of voting to those who can intelligently use it. Besides, 
India has been conquered by the sword, and therefore it is inexpedient 
and unnecessary to deliberate on public affairs with the conquei*ed. , 
Let Anjumans, Chambers of Commerce, Commercial and Industrial 
Associations grow all over the country; such bodies will be better- 
than a Council. 

P. C. J. — The machinery for a Council is too cumbersome. We 
have already Anjumans, and we ought to make the most of them. 
The head Anjuman at Lahore ought to receive suggestions from 
division Anjumans,” those again from “district Anjumans;” and 
points deserving of consideration ought to be submitted, with the 
head Adjuman’s opinion, to the Government. Why are Government 
Acts and Notifications not translated and widely circulated among the 
people whom they concern ? At present the natives are in the dark 
regarding the spirit and policy of British laws and government. 

P. M. P. — The Anjuman is sufficient for all purposes. Well- 
organized and with numerous branches, it will always be a correct 
index to the popular feeling, whilst it can be the hest interpreter to 
the people of beneficial Government measures. Although such bodies „ , 
have no official character, their opinion, when correct, must in itself 
carry great weight with it. A Council is as yet premature, but it | 
might be tried, as an experiment, to get the different Anjumans to ( 
elect members for some consultive body in, say, the Lahore and ‘ 
Amritsar divisions, and if this measure proves successful, to extend it , 
to other divisions of this province. 

P. E. K , — There is no other way for informing the people of what :( 
the Government want, or the Government of what the people want, , 
than a Council. Newspapers, and the fact that Government call, , 
occasionally for the views of natives, are very useful in their way, : 
but they afford the people neither a sufficient means for expressing - 
their opinion, nor a sufficient guarantee that such opinion will be 
listened to. 

IL A. — Such a Council could best decide what things are bene^ 
fieial or otherwise for the people of this province. 

QuEsriojT. • 

2 . — Are the members to be a^j^pointed by Government or also with the/ 
consent of the ^oeople^ ratified ly the Government? And how is this 
consent^ by either unanimity or majority of votes, to he arrived at ? , 
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Answers. 

Gtjjranwala Anjuman. — T liere slioiild be official members and 
members elected by a majority of votes of tbe people, as in municipal 
committees ; these latter members to be approved by Government. 

SiALEOT Anjuman. — The members should be selected by the Govern- 
ment only from among the highest and most competent and honest 
of the nobility, by the agency of Commissioners and Deputy- Commis- 
sioners. At present it -would be unwise to leave the election of 
members to the people. 

B. S. S. — It is almost impossible to find good men for such a 
position, who will be both able and willing to devote their time to 
public affairs. 

S. hi. C. — The Anjumans are, for the present, a sufficient means 
for the expression of native opinion, and from them members for the 
London Council should be selected. 

A. L. — Members to be nominated by the gentry and the public 
generally, and a selection from amongst those nominated to be made 
by the Government. 

M. H. A. — ^Members to be apiDoijited by the joeople, and to be 
approved by Government. 

hT. IN'. A. K. — The Deputy- Commissioner of each distinct should 
have the management of these elections. He should choose the best, 
the most learned and honest of the honorary magistrates or members 
of Municipal Committee or other Raises (chiefs or gentlemen). If 
there are many suitable candidates, recourse should be had to voting 
by drawings lots ; one Hindu and one Mussulman being selected for 
each district. 

H. G. M. S. — Members to be appointed on the unanimity or 
majority of the electors, who ought to be educated men belonging -to 
the nobility. 

F. S. — There ought to be two Councils — one of ti’adespeople, the 
other of Raises ; the members of the former to be paid Rs. 100 per 
mensem, the latter Rs. 300 per mensem. The former to be elected 
solely by a majority of the people — tw^o to four for every city, of whom 
half are to be Hindus and the other half Muslims — ^the latter by the 
Government, and to be approved by the people. 

- A. M. K. — ^Members should be appointed by a majority of votes of 
the people, and to be approved by Government; the heads of the 
several communities should be put mo fait of what is required of a 
member of Council, and the election should tahe place accordingly. 

D. B, — ^Iklembers to be appointed by the consent of the nobles of 
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eveiy city ; but the opinion of - officials on the election to be taken into 
account; election to depend on a majority of votes. 

M. S. M. — The members to be elected by the people, and confii*med 
by G-overnment; certainly not to he nominaiedhj Government, because 
this would destroy their representative character, and injure their 
ability to give a ready and voluntary effect to public measures. 

M. 0. — Members to be elected by the people of the cities, for then 
alone can they have real influence; if appointed by Government, the 
election will he a mere ‘‘ hiikm (command). 

K. B. K. — The appointment of members to depend on the opinion 
of Government, which is also to make inquiries, both publicly and 
privately, into their conduct, but is not to listen to the idle reports of 
enemies. 

hr. B. D. — ^Members ought to be appointed by the people, and 
approved by Government. Written votes should be taken, and a 
majority should decide. 

Question. 

3. — JBy what means are menibers, re]pTesentat%ve of the different classes 
of the jpopitlation, to be secured ? Now is their impartiality or Heir 
devotion to He interests of their constituents to he secured ? 

Answejjs. 

Gujbanwala Anuman. — The answer to Questions is developed from 
a consideration of the answer to Question 2. 

SiAiiEOT Anjuman. — ^Anjumans in every city should inform the local 
member of their wishes and wants ; and the greatest publicity should 
be given to the proceedings of the Council ; the selection should be 
made from men of general experience and trusted honesty, and the 
Government should watch their proceedings. 

A. L. — ^Members accused of partiality or dishonesty to be liable to 
dismissal after full inquiry, 

M. H. A. — ^Members ought to be men who, in consequence of 
having landed property and enjoying- a good reputation, are above 
being led astray by private interests. 

hr. 2?'. A. K. — It is difficult to get good men. Elections ought to 
be made with the greatest care, and the conduct of selected members 
should be watched. Members who are subordinating public to. their 
private interests should he at once dismissed. 

hr. G. M. S. — There is no necessity for a rule ; because if care is 
taken to have an intelligent body of electors, they will return a repre- 
sentative man. 
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!P. S. — On questions of commerce and money the opinion of the 
Lower House to be final ; on those of policy, that of the Upper House. 
The Council ought to be at Lahore, and to be designated the Punjaub 
Council/' and to appoint ifc own officei^s. 

A. M. K. — The heads of the different classes of the population are 
to accompany the election of a member with a written and sealed 
document, stating that he is their representatiye. 

D. B. hr. — The members should possess a general Icnowledge of 
public and professional affairs ; to be between the ages of thii’ty and 
fifty, free from any bodily defect, popular in their cities, and relied 
upon as men of public spirit and intelligence. 

M. S. M. — Care must be taken that the member has no private aims 
to serve beyond representing his constituents. The mode of electing 
ought to he by the Deputy-Commissioner calling together the Raises 
and the Chaudris of the district, and proceeding to the election of a 
member of their choice. 

M. C. — Only one member cannot represent the bigger cities ; four 
or five members are wanted, and they should be elected by the majority 
of the class of the population to which they belong. 

hr. B. K. — Men of good family, learning, and pioty ought alone to 
be elected. 

Question. 

4. — Are members to he ajp 2 ^ointed for a certam fixed jpe7*iod, or per- 
manenily ? 

Answers. 

Gujeanwata Anjuman. — T he answer to Question 4 is developed 
from a consideration of the answer to Question 2. 

SiALNOT Anjuman. — ^ hlembers ought to be appointed for a period of 
not less than three years. 

5. hr. C. — The permanency of the appointment of members is to 
depend on their work, success, and popularity, 

A. L. — Members to he appointed for seven or five years. In case 
of death or resignation, another member to be nominated. 

M. H. A. — Members onght to be appointed provisionally, till, when 
good men are found, members can be appointed permanently. 

hr. hr. a. K. — a member to be appointed for three years. Com- 
plaints should be investigated by the Deputy-Commissioner of the 
member’s district, reported to Commissioner, and well inquired into. 

hr. G. M. S. — There is no necessity to fix a period for the appoint- 
ment of a member, but after every three years the people can again 
be consnlted about his continuance. 
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F. S. — Tlie period of memlbersMp to be five years, but tbe Govern- 
ment and tbe people to have power to re-elect, or, in case of misconduct 
of a member, to dismiss bim before tbe expiration of tbe period. 

A, M. K , — member to be appointed for three years ; but tbe 
beads of tbe different classes can bave tbe power of re-electing bim. 

D. B. M". — ^Five years to be tbe period for wbicb a member be 
elected; tbe members, if they give satisfaction, to be allowed to be 
re-elected. 

M. S. M. — A good man might object to being appointed only for 
a time. There is no objection to appoint a member permanently. 
Members will consider tbe fixing of a period as a sign of distrust. 

M. 0. — ^A member to be elected for two years only, and to be liable 
to re-election, if be again offer himself, by tbe consent of tbe majority 
of electors. 

'N. B. K. — Members ought not to be appointed permanently, for 
this will relieve them from tbe fear of responsibility. If they 
misbehave, they are to be displaced by tbe Government. 

bT.B. D. — ^Members ought to be appointed for a fixed period. 

Question. 

6. — If constituents are dissatisfied loitli tlieir 9nemhe7\ Jiotv is his 
removal to he effected^ and on what grounds is it to he based ? 

Answers. '* 

Gujranwala Anjuman. — T he answer to Question 5 is developed 
fi'om a consideration of tbe answer to Question 2. 

SiALEOT Anjukan. — I f the actions and opinions of a member are 
obvioxisly actuated by private motives, and are in opposition to tbe 
views, customs, andj above all, interests of tbe people, tbe Government ’ 
is to notice such conduct, and, if necessary, to dismiss tbe offending , 
member. 

A. L. — Constituents being dissatisfied, member to be unseated, 
after full inquiry. 

M. H. A. — Tbe removal of members ought to be vested in 
Governmentj and to depend on very mature consideration and proof of 
misconduct. 

N. G. M. S. — If complaints are proved to be well founded, tbe 
offending member should be dismissed. 

F. S. — Tbe fifth question is not answered, except indirectly, in 
tbe fourth answer, but F. S- goes on to say that tbe Lower House 
ought to be composed of men selected by tbe different cbaudris (bead- 
men) of tbe trades, &c., who in their turn are to be elected by the 
people for this especial duty. 
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A. M. El. — Constituents to submit objections to their member to 
the Council : if these are proved, the Council to remove him. 

D. B. IsT. — If the constituents are dissatisfied with a member, the 
Council, at their request to appoint an independent Commission of 
Inquiry ; if that Commission consider the complaints to be well 
founded, the member is to be removed ; but if dissatisfaction proceeds 
from the ignorance or hatred of constituents the member is to b@ 
confirmed. 

M. S. M. — ^If the people are dissatisfied with their representative, 
they ought to be able to get rid of him; care, however, must ba 
taken that the dismissal is not based on frivolous and unproved 
grounds. Complaints ought to be thoroughly investigated, and, if 
proved to be groundless, to be explained to complainants, and to be 
rejected. 

M. C. — If, after a most careful inquiry, it is found that the 
majority of the electors have a well-founded complaint, the member 
ought to be dismissed, but not otherwise, as to listen to any frivolous 
complaints affects the independence of members, which ought to be 
respected. 

IsT. B. K. — Government ought to inquire into the complaints of 
constituents, and if these are well founded, to act upon them as it 
thinks proper. 

IST. B. D. — The president and members of the Council ought to be 
able to dismiss any member against whom it is proved that he injures 
the public welfare. 

Questtox. 

6 . — Are the representatives of Native States to he admitted into such a 

Oouncil ? 

Answers. 

Gijjranwala Anjuman,- — hfative States have no knowledge of, or 
interest in, the public affairs of British India, and should only be 
represented by the especial wish of Government, as indeed the whole 
question of a Council should be left to Government. 

SiALKOT Anjuman. — There is no objection to admit representatives 
of hTative States, if they are intelligent men. 

E). S. S. — Some l!lative States could not send agents or represen- 
tatives, but they might, whenever required, give information on points 
suggested by the Council. 

A. L. — ^hlembers from ISTative States should be admitted upon 
condition that they join of their own accord. 
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M. H. A. — eminent and good men are fonnd among tke officials 
of ISTatiye States, they should be admitted. 

hr. H. A. K. — There is no harm in admitting members from ISTative 
States. The Council will have a salutary effect on these States by 
being a model for their imitation. Besides, there are commercial and 
other relations between these States and the British territory regarding 
which such a Council might he able to give useful advice. 

hr. G. M. S. — ^hlembers from other States should certainly be 
admitted. 

A. M. K. — The vakils (agents) of 1^’ative States to be members. 

D. B. hr. — ^hTative States are governed on principles very different 
from those which affect the subjects of Her Majesty. Bepresentatives 
of these States, if really elected by the people of those States, might 
be admitted in “full Councils,*’’ but envoys of the States are nob 
required, and their rulers have not the time to come. The Council 
deiuves importance from itself, not from the accession of dignitaries. 

M. S. M. — Certainly; the rulers of hTative States are fellow- 
countrymen. 

M. G. — It does not matter very much whether repx-esentatives from 
hTative States are admitted into the Council or not ;• their policy and 
system of government are not based on the same princijxles as ours. 

hr. B. K. — hTative States, with full powers, ought certainly not to 
be represented, for they do not consider injustice to be reprehensible, 
as they practise it themselves. Besides, they will care little for the 
resolutions and advice of Government. 

hr. B. D. — All hTative States connected with Government should 
certainly be represented. 

Eemaeks. 

SiALKOT Anjtjmajt. — There are very few men in the province 
who have the means and public spirit to devote their time to such 
a Council. A Council at Lahore might, perhaps, be able to do 
it. Local Councils would be little better than the existing pan- 
chayets (assembly of the heads of a village, trade, &c.), which are of 
little use. 

hT. hr. A. — The Government is, no doubt, very wise in all it 
does; but the fact remains that it is a stranger to many of the 
feelings and wants of the people. 

F. S. — The funds for the salaries of the members of Council 
should be taken from the respective municipal funds, or an increase 
in municipal taxes should be made. The members of Council ought 
to be recognized and honoured by Government. 
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D. B. jNT. — T he Council ought to he at Lahore ; to he consulted 
on affairs affecting the province generally ; from higger cities two 
memhers of rank, wealth, ability, and learning are required. The 
Government to assist towards the measure hecoming a success. 
Hitherto the people have refrained from expressing their real 
opinion, which results in ignorance of their wants and suspicion of 
the Government. 

M. S. M. — Council of this sort is of the greatest advantage in 
identifying the intei'ests of rulers and subjects ; laws will not be 
passed without obtaining first the consent of the people, and this 
will render their execution easy. 

M. C. — Local Councils ought to be under the presidency of native 
extra-assistant commissioners or tahsildars, and to be in correspond- 
ence with the Supreme Provincial Council. 

B. — The difficulty in this country is the differences and 
hatred between sects. Mohamedans dislike Hindus, are hated in 
return, and both are despised by Seraogis. Sunnis hate Shiahs ; 
both dislike Wahabis, and these again object to religious innovators. 

B. D. — ^What other means can there be for knowing what the 
people want ? Ho law can be popular that does not receive the 
consent of the people. Such a Council will be a great source of 
strength to the Government, for it will only be too ready to give 
assistance, knowing that it is backed by the people. 

H.—PAPERS OH THE SUBJECT OP VILLAGE PAHCHATETS. 

No. 977, dated Allahabad, the 8th November, 1878. 

From C. Robebtbon, Esquire, Secretary to the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, To The Ofeg. Seceetaey to the Government of India, 
Home Department. 

In reply to your letter No. 1958, dated 22nd October last, I am directed to 
forward herewith a full translation of the article on the revival of village 
panchayets which appeared in the Aldibar4-Anjuman4-Fanjab of the 27th September 
last. 

THE BEYIVAL OE VILLAGE PANCHAYETS. 

[Translation of an B>xii(AoixGmAli}ibar4-A'njuman4-Fanjah, dated 27th Sept., 1878.] 

Syad Ahmed Khan Bahadur, c.s.i., Editor of the Aligarh Institute Gazette, has 
published a leader in his paper of the 7th September, page 290, refuting the 
arguments of a native of the Panjab for the revival of the village panchayet. The 
Syad says that the panchayet is an oppressive institution of the dark ages, quite 
unsuited to the present state of civilization, science and art. He is unquestionably 
an educated and enlightened gentleman, but his love of Western civilization has 
produced in him a strong dislike for everything Native, whether it be Native ideas, 
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associations, arts, or manufactures. He seems to forget that the very same 
Western enlightenment Avhich has so much influenced him is advocating the 
revival of such useful institutions. As his eloquence has reached to the Legislative 
Council and secured for him a seat there, he has given his opinion beforehand, so 
that it might be taken as that of the educated Native conomunity and have weight 
in the Council. 

We beg to refer the Syad to Section 6 of the Act X of Civil Procedure Code for 
1877, Madras. The village panchayets and munsifs have been established all 
through the Madras Presidency agreeably to this Act. We beg to ask him whether 
they are doing any real good to the country, whether they are composed of 
enlightened Europeans, and whether Madras is a portion of India ? When they 
are doing their work satisfactorily in the Madras Presidency, there seems to be no 
pnmd facie, reason why the institution should not succeed in other parts of the 
country. We don’t think that the village munsifs and the members of panchayets 
_ in Madras are aU well-educated men and thoroughly acquainted with aU the laws 
and regulations in force in the country, but it is not essential that they should 
have such an elaborate training. They may be intelligent and clever men, and 
such can easily be found in every part of the country. Some simple rules and 
regulations can with ease be framed for their guidance. But the technicalities of 
-the law are quite diflerent things from justice. The panchayet can very fairly 
decide the, oases of its own village, as it fully knows the particulars. Syad Ahmed 
Khan remarks that although the law recognizes the decisions of panchayets as 
legal, the xoeople hardly resort to them for the settlement of their disputes. The 
cause of this is that in the present times of freedom and liberty, when even 
children do not obey their parents, the village headmen have no authority and 
influence over the inhabitants of the village. On the contrary, they are themselves 
afraid of hadmaslies. They hear false evidences given in the Courts, but cannot 
breathe a word. If their authority were restored, the hadmaslies would fear them, 
and the people would refer them disputes and private quarrels to them for decision. 
On account of their having no legal authority at present, they are not held in 
honour by the people. 

Syad Ahmed Khan has served as Judge for a long time. We beg to ask him 
how- many intricate cases he has referred to private panchayets and commissions 
every year for decision ? If the working of the civil courts of a Presidency were 
well considered, more than one-fourth of all the cases decided might be referred to 
panchayets for final decision. One would have many occasions to admire the' 
penetration of such panchayet in intricate cases. We ask Syad Ahmed Khan 
whether the following kinds of cases would not be better disposed of by a village 
panchayet than by a court of justice : — 

(1) In a village which is situated 25 miles from the nearest Court of Justice, 
A’s cattle injure B’s crops. Now B has to seize the cattle, and take 
them to the nearest police-station, which is, say, 10 miles distant from 
the village. He then goes to the Court, which is 25 miles distant from 
his house, to sue for damages, pays the Court fee and the expenses of 
the witnesses, and his work also suflers during his absence from home. 
In sinte of all this trouble and expense he may not be able to produce 
sufficient evidence for the conviction of the accused, and, therefore, the 
accused may be acquitted by the Court. 

|2) In the same village a quarrel takes place between A and B, and A slightly 
hurts B. B goes to the Court, which is 25 miles from the village, and 
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submits a plaint, charging A with causing simple hurt. Four or fiye 
witnesses, both for the prosecution and defence, are then summoned to 
the Court. Their dispute is ultimately settled by private compromise. 
Thus they are unnecessarily put to a great deal of trouble and expense, 
which would be avoided if there were a legally-constituted panchayet in 
the village. 

(3) In the same village A borrows Ks. 2 from B, and afterwards does not 

repay the amount to the creditor. B applies to the Court for the 
recovery of his money, and the debtor and the creditor are each put 
to an expense of Es. 5 before the latter obtains a decree for the amount 
against the former. 

(4) In the same village A holds a decree for Es. 2 against B, and applies 

to the Court for the execution of the decree. But before the decree is 
executed and B’s property attached, B pays the amount of the decree to 
A. A, the decree-holder, must then go to the Court to certify to the 
fact of the ]?ayment. Suppose he is unable to walk 25 miles, he will 
have to hire a carriage. If there were a village iDanchayet, he might 
certify the payment to it. 

We do not mean that every caste, such as barbers, potters, kahars, cS:c., should 
have their di:fferent panchayets. In every large village or towm a panchayet should 
be established, consisting of two, three, five or more respectable and mfluential 
persons of the village or town. When there are three or four small villages at a 
short distance from one another, a panchayet should be established in one of those 
villages, and its jurisdiction should extend over all of them. A few simple and 
short rules should be prescribed for tire guidance of such panchayets. They might 
be entrusted with i)owers to hear and decide the following kinds of cases : — 

(1) Burts for damages for injury done to crops, trees, &c., irrovided the damages 

do not exceed Es. 20 ; 

(2) Suits for the recovery of debts up to Bs. 20 ; 

(3) disputes connected with marriage or caste matters ; 

(4) Disputes arising from the closing of thoroughfares ; 

(5) Cases of causing slight hurt ; 

' (6) Cases of abusive language ; and 

(7) Offences against sanitary rules. 

In all cases the plaints submitted to the panchayet might be on plain paxrer, 
and copies of judgments might also be granted by it on plain pax:)er to the con- 
tending parlies. If any party is dissatisfied with its decision, he might appeal 
to the regular Court of Justice within one month after the date of the judgment 
delivered by the x^aaichayet. Otherwise the decision of the X)anchayet would be 
considered final and taken as that of a legally-constituted Court. In cases of 
marriage, relation and caste disputes, the panchayet would have simply to 
ascertain whether the i^arty made outcast is really guilty. If the wronged party has 
a valid claim for damages thus sustained, he might then be authorized to file liis 
regular suit in the Civil Court, if it be beyond the panchayet’s power to decide. 
The panchayet might also be entrusted with the duties of village marriage registrar. 
In every Civil suit in which the value of the claim is above one rupee, the 
panchayet should levy a fee of eight annas from the party who loses the case. 
When a Court executes a decree for money against the judgment-debtor and the 
judgment-debtor pays the amount of decree to the decree-holder, the decree-holder 
should certify the payment to the village panchayet. In Criminal cases the 
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panchayet miglit fine np to Eupees five. It might be also entrusted with the duty 
of exercising a check over the village hadmashes. 

If such village panchayets be established all over the country by the Govern- 
ment, the people will be spared a great deal of inconvenience and expense, and the 
Courts will be greatly relieved from much miscellaneous work and from the trouble 
of deciding numerous petty cases. 

The Local Government might be authorized to increase the po'wer of such 
panchayets whose working is found quite satisfactory, and to decrease the powers 
of others where the working proves irregular and unsatisfactory in any way. 

By the constitution of such panchayets, the influence of the village headmen 
will be legally established, the hadmaslies will be kept from mischief, petty disputes 
and quarrels will be amicably and fairly settled, and Courts will not be overworked 
with petty cases, as is the case at present. 

(True translation.) 

Kashi Nath, Officiating Government Eeporter. 

The 2nd Novemheri 1878. 

No. 6—260. 

From 0. BEHNAun, Esq., c.s.i., Officiating Secretary to the Government of India, To 
The Secretabx to the Government of the Banjab. 

Home Bepabtmbht, Judicial, Fort William, the 6th March^ 1870. 
Bm, — am directed to forward copy of the papers marginally noted concerning 
the measures which are to be taken for the relief of Eyots in parts 
of the Deccan, and to request that the Governor-General in 
Council may be informed whether his Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor considers that it would be expedient in the Panjab to 
invest the Courts of various grades with a summary jurisdiction ; 
and when they possess such a jurisdiction, whether it should 
be extended ; and if so, within what limits and subject to what 
restrictions as to the subject-matter of the suits. 

2, The subject is one on which it would be desirable to obtain the opinions, not 
only of some of the ablest European judicial and revenue officers, but of intelligent 
Natives, official and non-official. 

3. The Governor-General in Council would also wish to be informed whether, in 
the opinion of the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor there are any districts, or 
parts of districts, in the Panjab, in which the plan of an assessment of the land 
revenue varjung with the season, to which reference is made in the 16th paragraph 
of my letter of the 2Gth ultimo, to the Government of Bombay, might be adopted 
with advantage. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) C. Bebkaiid, Officiating Secretaiy to the Government of India. 

P.S. — Copy of a suggestive article recently published in a vernacular newspaper 
of Northern India touching the further utilization of the panchayet system is 
appended for information. — {Vide Appendix.) 

No. 1222. 

From Lepel Gbifpin, Esq., Secretary to Government, Panjab, To The Peeshdent, 
Anjuman-i-Panjab, Lahore. 

Home, Bated Lahore, Ajpril 2nd, 1879. 

Sir, — I am directed to forward herewith, for the favour of your opinion, copy 


Despatches from 
the Secretary of 
State, Nos. 4 and 
6S (if the 26th De- 
cember, 1S7S. 

Letter of the Go- 
Ternment of Bom- 
bay, No. 2*22, coated 
the 26rh February, 
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of a letter, No. 6—269, dated 6tli ultimo, from the Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Home Department, together with copy of its enclosures, inquiring 
whether it is considered expedient in the Panjab to invest the Courts of various 
grades with a summary jurisdiction in the interests of the Agriculturists, and whether 
there are any tracts in this Province in which a system of adopting the land revenue 
to the variations of the season should be adopted on account of the scanty rain-fall. 

2. In regard to the first question, the Hon. the Lieutenant-Governor desires 
that your reply should contain all particulars necessary for the practical worliing of 
any scheme which may be proposed. His Honour would therefore like the 
following points noticed in your rei^ly, and any others which may seem neces* 
sary : — 

(1) Constitution of Court : whether the Judge should sit singly or as a bench ; 

qualification of Judge. 

(2) Bemuneration of Judges. 

(3) Limits, local and pecuniary, of jurisdiction, and classes of suits cognizable. 

(4) Order to be appealable or final, subject to review by court which passed it. 

(5) Should suitors be comiDelled to resort to local courts, if their suits are 

cognizable in them, or should option of carrying them to higher courts 
of first instance be allowed ? 

(6) Under what conditions of inspection should courts work ? 

(7) How should decrees be enforced ? 

(8) What fees should be levied on ifiaints ? 

I have, c&:c., 

H. C. Panshawe, 

Por Secretary to Government, Panjab. 

From Dr, G. W. Leitnek, Barrister-at-Law, President of the Anjuman-i-Panjab, To 
Lepel H. GniFPiN, Esq., c.s., Secretary to the Government, Punjab. 

Fated Lahobe, Ith June^ 1879. 

In reply to your No. 1222 of 2nd April, 1879, 1 have the honour to submit a few 
copies for such distribution as may be thought desirable by the Panjab Govern- 
ment, of a pamphlet containing the ox>inions of various members of the Anjuman-i- 
Panjab on the several points mentioned in your letter under reply. Some 
well-attended meetings have been held and its subject-matter has been ventilated 
in recent numbers of our Journal, with the view of eliciting opinions and sugges- 
tions. It will be found that there is a large preponderance of native opinion in 
favour of the establishment of panchayets, a fact which was fully established in the 
discussions at the meetings to which I have referred. Several important modifica- 
tions of the j)rinciple have, however, been suggested by various members, in order 
to bring it into harmony with the luesent state of things. Should His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor desire a continuation of the discussion, it would be advisable, 
as our immediate material has already been sufficiently drawn upon, to supply the 
Anjuman with further material, such as information regarding the working of the 
panchayet system in Madras and of a similar principle in Ceylon, the complaints 
against panchayets, as administered in former times, which are supposed to exist 
among the archives of the Chief Court of this Province, the opinions of civil 
officers, who, like Mr. Brandreth, in his Beport of 1871, have advocated the 
establishment of panchayets and accounts of the experience of villages, which, like 
Molana in the Kangra District, are said to settle their disputes by panchayets. 
Burnished with such material, the Anjuman might be able to elicit further informa- 
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tion from non-official and other sources regarding the previous working of the 
panchayet system which might possess both historical and legal value. In the 
meanwhile, a hope is exi^ressed that the G-overmnent may find that the suggestions 
made in the “ collection of opinions’’ herewith forwarded are not altogether without 
value. E'er facility of reference an index to these oxnnions is annexed. 

It may not be altogether unnecessary to add, that, although I have always taken 
an interest in the question, I am, at loresent, merely acting as to transmitting 
medium of the opinion of the Aujuman, my own opinion, were it desirable to submit 
it, and which I have not the necessary leisure to put into proper form, agreeing 
neither with the popular nor the legal preconceptions on the subject. 

I have, &c., &c., G-. W. Leitnbr, Barrister-at-Law, 

Preside nt^ Arijuimn-i-Pimjab . 

List of Members of the Anjuman-i-Panjab who have expressed opinions on one 
or more of the points referred to in the letter from the Panjab Govern- 
ment to the address of the President of the Anjuman-i-Panjab of 2nd 
April, 1879. No. 1222. 

(Here follows Index to Urdu pamphlet containing opinions of 21 Members.) 

It will be observed that the opinions are fairly rex^resentative of various sections 
of the* Native community ; Baises, Editors of Newspapers, Pleaders, Officials 
and other Natives, educated either according to the Oriental or the English 
system. 

The following official communication may be interesting : — 

“ The Peccan Byots Belief Act has been considered by the Secretary of State in 
Council, who, in rexjly to the Government of India’s despatch on the subject, 
expresses his opinion that it fairly carries out the xudneixfies laid down in his 
despatch to the Government of Bombay of 2Cth Pecember, 1878, and therefore 
accords his assent to it. With regard to the subject-matter of Chapter VI of the 
Bill, Lord Cranbrook remarks, that he considers that conciliation can only be 
properly carried out by a functionary familiar with legal procedure and having 
some authority. In Prance, where the system has met with success, the con- 
ciliator is the ordinary ‘ Juge de Faix ’ sitting in his own Court, His Lordship 
further remarks that it is within the scope of See. 38 to nominate the local judges, 
as far as practicable, the conciliator in each case, and he presumes this course will 
be adopted by those entrusted with the carrying out of the provisions of the Act.” 

F.—FINAJj EESOIiTJTIOhf OE THE PUNJAB GOVEBNMENT 
ON LOCAL SELE-GOVEENMENT IN THE PUNJAB. 

Prom W. M. YOUNG, Esq-, Secbetaey to the Government oe the Punjab, to the 

SECBETABY TO THE GOVEBNMENT OP INPIA, Home Pepabtment. 

(No. 1777A.) 

Seinemter 7, 1882. 

With reference to Government of India, Home Pepartment Besolution No. 
17 — 747 — 59, dated 18th May last, I am desired to forward herewith, for the infor- 
mation of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Council, a copy of 
Punjab Government Besolution No. 1777 of this day’s date, on the subject of local 
self-government. 
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Besoltjtioit op the GOVEBKMENT OE THE PUNJAB, No. 1777. 


Bead — 


Septeisiber 7, 1882. 


Besolution of the Government of India, in the Home Department No. 

dated the 18th May, 1882, explaining generally the manner in which the 
• Governor-General in Council desires the principle of local self-government to 
be^applied throughout British India outside the Presidency Tovms. 


Circulates Government of India, — Besolution of lAay, 

Besolution. — The Besolution read above is herewith circulated for the informa- 
tion and guidance of Deputy- Commissioners and Commissioners, who are invited to 
submit jiroposals for the adoption, in the different Districts and Divisions, of adminis- 
trative measures to be framed, in accordance with the remarks about to be made, 
for the purpose of giving efiect, in the Punjab, to the policy and instructions of the 
Government of India. 


Brevious cause of the Correspondence, • 

2. The observations of the Governor-General in Council recite the material points 
in the recent financial correspondence between the Local and Supreme Governments. 
It was intended that further developments of local responsibility and local adminis- 
trative control should follow, as a consequence, upon the introduction of the new 
schemes for extending tfie decentralization of finance which are now in operation 
in the various Provinces. In October last, Local Governments were therefore 
addressed in regard to the readjustments of liability and resources which might be 
considered or effected as between Provincial and Local Bunds, and, incidentally, 
opinions were expressed by the Government of India touching the character and 
functions of the local bodies about to be entrusted with extended powers. Some of 
these opinions have now been modified in the direction of greater liberality after 
considering the schemes for promoting local self-government prepared in several 
Provinces. The Punjab Government did not draw up any such scheme; for 
although Sir Bobert Egerton cordially accepted the general principles of the 
instructions of October, he desired, at the close of his term of office, to leave to his 
successor the initiation of measures which must necessarily involve considerable 
changes in the provincial administration. 

Summary of Government of India Ord&i^s, 

3. Amongst the cardinal princixfies enunciated by the Government of India, it 
was laid down that, within app>ropriate limits, local bodies should be allowed much 
larger powers than they now enjoy, and that the respective powers of such bodies 
and of the Government should be distinctly defined. It is explained that the 
extension of local self-government has not, as its immediate object, improved 
administrative efficiency. It is chiefly desired “ as an instrument of ipoliticai and 
popular education.” Some failures are to be expected; success is to be attained by 
patiently nurturing the growth of small i^olitieal institutions. If it be said that the 
mass of the people is indifferent to public affairs, it is replied that intelligence and 
public spirit are spreading, and should be utilized. The officers of Government in 
all Departments complain of overwork ; and the true remedy is to awaken or foster 
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a capacity for self-help amongst the people. This priiioiple has not yet had a fair 
trial; and the G-overnment of India nowwishes to make a substantial, thou^ 
cautious, advance in this direction. Accordingly the Government of India has 
traced, in general outline, the measures to be taken towards this end by Local 
Governments, both as regards the constitution of municipal and district boards, 
and manner of control over them to be retained or exercised by Government, 

The Bieutenant^Governor^s Views of the "Policy of the Resolution. 

4. The whole policy expressed in the Resolution above summarized is frankly and 
cordially accei^ted by the Lieutenant-Governor. It is, in his judgment, conceived 
in a wise and liberal spirit ; and he relies on the officers of the Punjab Commission 
to endeavour earnestly to carry it out wherever local circumstances are not pro- 
hibitory. No doubt the country is, in some places, riper for self-government than 
in others, and everywhere caution must be observed. But to suppose that local self- 
government can only be fitly and successfully developed where the country is already 
fully prepared for it, would be to ignore the history of local institutions in the 
Punjab under British rule, and to miss the most prominent and important aim 
which the Government now has in view. The object of the whole proceeding is, the 
Lieutenant-Governor repeats, to educate the people to manage their own affairs. At 
the^ outset it is admitted that, amongst the native community, the various capacities 
requisite in public life are as yet, for the most part, immature ; it is precisely for 
this reason that a period of public and political training is necessary ; and it is on 
this ground that the interposition and action of G overnment are justified. The 
great value of the policy prescribed by the Government of India seems to the 
Lieutenant-Governor to be its tendency to create and develop the capacity for self- 
help. Placed in new positions of responsibility, the representatives of the people on 
the local boards will, it is to be hoped, become, year by year, more intelligent, 
independent, and self-reliant. But these advantages can only be secured if the local 
bodies are trusted. Their power and their responsibilities must alike be real; in 
proportion as there is any pretence or illusion about either the one or the other, 
there is an obvious possibility that the whole undertaking may degenerate into an 
officious dislocation of existing arrangements. No such lamentable miscarriage of 
a singularly generous and enlightened policy must be suffered to occur in the 
Punjab. This risk escaped, the Government, anticipating, by wise reforms, those 
legitimate aspirations which always gain substance and strength with the progress 
of instruction and civilization, and providing a career for the people, to open and 
expand with their growing intelligence and education, will unquestionably avoid 
many of the dangers inherent in foreign rule. This is, in the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
opinion, the great merit of the new policy. Briefly, he thinks that the scheme, in 
so far as it can be successfully worked, will tend to elevate the duties and enlarge 
the official character of Government officers ; to educate the country in public life ; 
to relieve the Government of the odium of petty interferences and small unpopular 
acts ; to diminish any sense of antagonism between the people and the Government ; 
to promote better knowledge of the real aims of the governing body ; to popularize 
taxation ; to open useful, if not exalted, careers to the native gentry ; and to interest 
leading men in the progress of undertakings and the stability of institutions in 
which they will now for the first time have a personal and prominent share. Thus 
the political education of the people will directly subserve some of the chief political 
purposes of the Government. 
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Nistory of Local Self-Government in the lunjah. 

5. In considering 'svhat steps should now be taken to extend local self-govern- 
ment in the Punjab, it is of much consequence to bear in mind the present 
character and past growth of District and Municipal Committee in the Province. 
In 1849 the Board of Administration introduced the chaukidari police system in all 
towns and villages, the cost of the establishment being distributed into shares or 
cesses and levied from house proprietors. The task of assessment was entrusted to 
infiuential residents; but complaints of inequality arose, and it was found that 
exemptions were made on personal grounds or from sectarian motives, and the rich 
were generally spared at the expense of the lower classes. Por this and other 
reasons the house-tax was very unpopular ; and in 1850, on the suggestion of the 
citizens, it was abandoned for the system of town duties, then introduced on trial 
in Bahdre and Amritsar. This system was indigenous to the country ; for it was 
founded on the chungi collections of the Sildbs so modified as to remove, almost 
entirely all obiectionable restrictions upon trade. It was shortly after extended to 
the Mooltan, Jlielum and Sutlej States Divisions. The surplus over and above the 
funds so raised for police was expended on municipal improvements. The income 
was vested in the Magistrate of the district as trustee, but the expenditure was 
regulated by the advice of a Committee elected by the townsmen. Such, under British 
rule in the Punjab, was the beginning of local self-government — a term which first 
appears in the literature of the Province in paragraph 389 of the first Punjab 
Administration Eeport for the years 1849 to 1851. The development of this system 
during the first ten or i?welve years of British administration had no connection with 
the action taken in isolated cases under the Towns ImprovomcntH Act, XXVI of 1850. 
During this period Simla and Bhiwani were the only j)!ac(.:s in wJucii that Act was 
applied. In 1860, in reply to a request of the Government of India for information 
regarding the system of municij)al government and its successes, the Officiating 
Judicial Commissioner, Mr. Boberts, re|)orted that the local funds were managed by 
a Committee of European officials and other members, European and Native. Prac- 
tically, however, few natives, except Exha Assistant Commissioners, were appointed, 
though in some instances the town panches were associated with the Committees. 
But these bodies were not, properly speaking, municipal corporations, as they had 
no power of taxation, but simply originated and executed local improvements under 
the supervision of the Divisional Commissioner. The funds expended by them 
were usually collected by an octroi duty, and, in some cases, by a house-tax, though 
the latter impost was not popular. The entire local funds of the Province were 
under the administrative control of the Judicial Commissioner. 

Troceedings o/* 1861 - 62 , — Opinion of Sir Donald McLeod. 

'*^6. In submitting this report to the Government of India the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Bobert Montgomery, expressed the opinion that, so far as the system 
of municipal government had been tried, it had worked well. The Government of 
India then urged greater efforts for its more complete establishment, ascribing the 
apathy of the people to a greater distrust of novelties and to misconceptions of the 
objects of Government and the ends of local taxation. Means were suggested by 
which these difficulties might be overcome ; the formation of representative bodies 
in large towns was advised ; and it was required both that personal influence should 
be used to create a desire for municipal administration, and that due attention 
diould be paid to the ascertained wishes of ocal communities. On this Besolution 
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Sir Donald McLeod, then Dinanoial Oommissioner, recorded a memorandum which * 
appears to the Lieutenant-Governor to "breathe the very sjsirit of the present ; 
instructions of the Government of India. Sir Donald McLeod observed — 

“ The genius of the natives is essentially suited for municipal organization, and 
as rightly observed by the Supreme Government, municipal institutions are as well , . 
adapted to the natives of India as those of England. This municipal organization 
still exists in every trade, and did exist, previous to our rule, in every village. But 
their experiences have been of a microscopic character. In social matters the 
representative element was almost the only regulating principle. In the affairs of 
State none was ordinarily allowed to interfere. Hence municipal organizations 
among the natives have been limited to small sections of society having common 
interests. 

This should be borne in mind in all our endeavours to turn municipal organi- ^ 
zation to account. We should commence with the atoms of which native society is ’ 
•composed and work upwards in such a manner as they may themselves suggest, or 
as may be found most congenial to them. 

“To give the people a real interest in the arrangements contemplated, it is 
absolutely essential that they should be given a large discretion in the matter of 
expenditure. To work any practical use out of the people, they should not continue 
ever to be treated as children or imbeciles.’' , 

Sir Donald McLeod then proceeded to advise the following plan : — . ■ 

“Eirst determine whether the organization shall be the castes, muhullas, trades, 
or any other sub-divisions of the people or locality. Then direct such sub-division 
to appoint its own managing Committee, and entrust it to the entire executive 
management of such duties as if may be determined to make over; and lastly, leave i 
it entirely to these bodies to elect a general or central Committee of management, 
investing this body with real authority and discretion to manage and control all 
general questions and to exercise a supervision over the subordinate Committees. ' 
No Government official ought to be associated with them in their deliberations, or : 
allowed to interfere in any way with their nomination, though each member, when 
elected, should be recognized, and, if necessary, invested by the local representa- ^ 

■ fives of Government ; and these should also have the power of declaring ineligible, . 
or removing from the post any one of bad character, or convicted of any serious- 
offences. 

“In short, the municipal body should be, as regards essentials, really inde- 
pendent, so far as the interference ol our officials goes. 

“ If, however, we begin as we have been wont to do, from the top instead of from 
the bottom, — nominate a council of men of rank and consideration, and then 
descend to details as best we may, — ^the whole thing will become a sham and a ^ 
delusion : and still more so if we associate our own officers with them in their pro- 
ceedings, whether deliberative or executive.” 

Commissioners of Divisions were consulted ; and the result was the issue of Sir 
Eobert Montgomery’s weH-known Besolution of 1862, directing the establishment of ^ 
municipalities in towns near the head-quarters of districts, The Committees were to . ' : 
be eomiDOsed of representatives of the townspeople elected annually by delegates or 
panchayats of trades and callings. They were to exercise a real control over conser- '■ 
vaney, drainage, water-supply, the construction of local buildings, lighting, the ' 
regulation of bazaars, and the like. No new local taxes were to be imposed, nor 
were the rates to be increased, without their consent. The District Officer was to be 
their friend and adviser; he was to encourage them to act boldly and independently 
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and he was not to overrule their designs without previous reference to the Oommis- 
sionex of the Division. 


Operation of the Oj^deo^s of 1862. 

7. The evidence as to the practical operation of these orders during the next five 
years is scanty and inconclusive ; and it seems doubtful whether they were carried 
into full effect by local officers. In December, 1862, the Judicial Commissioner, 
Gust, reported the results in thirty-five towns where Committees had been elected in 
various ways, by wards, by castes, by the suffrages of income-tax payers divided into 
trades, by householders, by delegates from different classes, by headmen of tribes, by 
an electoral body chosen by license-tax payers, by general consent, by sects, and by 
acclamation at an assembly of citizens. In one town out of thirty-five, viz., Bannu, 
the Committee was nominated by the District Officer, and consisted of the panoh 
associated with chaudris ; in another, Peshawar, some members were similarly nomi- 
nated and others elected. Mr. Cust was sceptical of the success of these new muni- 
cipalities, decrying their capacity for administrative undertakings, and evidently 
holding, that, in many places, the measure had been incautious and premature. In 
the Administration Beport of the year, however, it was stated that the members of 
the Committees had worked together harmoniously and had transacted business with 
zeal, spirit, and efficiency. “Hitherto,” it wns said, “the experiment of thus 
enfranchizing a people fuU of energy and good-feeling has been attended with nought 
but the happiest result, and properly supervised and fostered, there is no reason to 
fear danger to the duty politic from this plan of leaving the people to manage 
their own affairs for themselves.” 

Municipal Committees from 1862 to 1872. 

8. In 1863 a brief further report was submitted from the Amritsar Division which 
had been omitted from the previous returns. At Amritsar the Committee was 
elected by delegates from constituencies formed by circles of trades and tribes. The 
citizens were satisfied with the result of the polling, and the Committee was said to 
have worked well. In 1864 there were Committees in forty-nine towns, the members 
in twenty-eight towns being elected. In 1866 doubts were felt as to the legality of 
the octroi tax in several parts of the Province ; and in 1867 an Act was passed to 
remove uncertainty as to the legal constitution of the existing Municipal Committees 
and to empower the Local Government to extend the system and to define the 
relations between the Government and the Municipalities. Immediately afterwards 
rules were issued largely imx)orting the official element into the Committees. It was 
further laid down that the manner of appointment of members would vary according 
to the circumstances of each town. “ Ordinarily,” it was said, “ a system of appoint- 
ment by careful selection and nomination will be preferred to one of popular elec- 
tion ; but whether the mode adopted for appointing non-official members of Muni- 
cipal Committees be that of nomination or election, the object kept in view will be 
the same, viz,, to secure a fair representation of the interests of the people in all 
parts of the town.” It is very remarkable that these orders, entirely at variance 
though they were with the views expressed by Sir Donald McLeod when Pinanoial 
Commissioner, five years earlier, were issued during his Lieutenant-Governorship. 
No record has been traced explaining the grounds for this change of policy, and some 
further observations will be made below on this part of the subject generally. As 
some of the provisions of the Act of 1867 were of a temporary character, it was so 
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framed as to expire in five years. The rules remained in force till 1872, when they 
were revised under the orders of Sir Henry Dadies, who considered that the pro- 
portion of officials upon the Committees was unduly large, the administrative officials 
such as the Commissioners and several Inspectors General being thereafter excluded 
from the municipal bodies. 

Visit of lord Mayo to Lalioo^e, 

9. Before this, at the close of Sir Donald McLeod’s administration, the Viceroy, 
Lord Mayo, visited Lahore, and on a public occasion testified to the progress which 
had been made in municipal government in the Province during Sir Donald’s tenure 
of office in the following words : — 

“ “When he entered office only three or four towns in the Province were Jirovided 
with written bye-laws and regularly constituted Municipal Committees. I am, how- 
ever, now told there are upwards of 100 toTOS endowed in some shape or other 
with the means of self-government, and I do say that any man who has succeeded 
in establishing municipal institutions, which have always been in every country in 
the world the basis of civil government and the first germ of civilization, is entitled 
to the highest praiae.’^ 

Elective representation had by this time almost died out of the country ; and 
this was the inevitable oonseciuence of the rule laid down in 1867, prescribing that 
ordinarily a system of appointment by careful selection was to be preferred. 

Municipal Committees from 1872 io the present time. 

10. In 1872, Act XV of 1807 was continued for a year ; and in the next year the 
present law, Act IV of 1873, w^as passed. The rules made under that enactment, 
and issued in Circular No. 31 of the 23rd May, 1874, are in force at the present time. 
It was observed that the system of appointing members from amongst the leading 
citizens of towns or recognized representatives of class interests was generally in 
force, and it was said that this method of nomination would he found better suited 
to the circumstances of the towns of the Punjab, and more in accordance with the 
feelings and habits of the people, than a system of appointment by popular election. 
At the same time readiness was expressed to sanction a system of election wherever 
there might be a bond fide desire for it on the part of the people, and a reasonable 
prospect of the privilege of voting being intelligently and honestly exercised. The 
position of the Deputy-Commissioner, and generally of the officers of Government, 
in relation to the Committees stood practically as defined by the successive orders of 
1867 and 1872 ; and the distribution of municipalities into first, second, and third 
class bodies was continued. The annual reports show that municipalities have 
worked satisfactorily, and in the summary of the Report for 1880-81 the following 
observations occur ; — 

“ The growth of the municipal system in the Punjab is one of the most interesting 
features in the development of the country. The municipalities in existence during 
the year were 195 in number, and contained a population of two million inhabitants, 
or more than one-tenth of the whole population of the Province. Nothing has done 
BO much to develop the capabilities of self-government in the people as the muni- 
cipal system, and noAvhere have public improvements been carried on so vigorously 
or with such good effect as in the towns where the system prevails.” 

This testimony af ords a great encouragement in considering the prospects of 
the present scheme. It was further said that on the whole the funds entrusted to 
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the Committees had been loyally and usefully administered, and that the authority 
delegated to the municipal bodies had had the best results, not only in promoting 
the welfare of the town population, but also in engendering cordiality and sympathy 
between the officers of the Government and the people. This consetiuence, in the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s judgment, could hardly fail to ensue ; and he believes that 
it will follow in a more marked degree upon an expansion of the system. In one 
respect it was noted that the results had been disappointing. The system of elective 
representation was pronounced to have proved a complete failure, partly, it was 
believed, from want of interest in the voters, and partly from the reluctance of 
candidates to enter the lists in a competition. In time it was thought interest would 
be awakened. Finally, Sir Eobert Egerton recorded that “whatever drawbacks 
there might be to the introduction of the elective system of representation in the 
important centres of the Province, the Municipalities a:fford ample evidence of a 
growing capacity for administration and of steadily increasing popularity.” 

J3[isio7^ of District Committees, 

11, The District Committees have had a shorter, a less varied, but an equally 
promising history. Act XX of 1871 (the Punjab Local Bates Act) empowered the 
Lieutenant-Governor to appoint Committees in each district for the i^urpose of 
determining the manner in which the rates should be ai>plied. In accordance with 
the rules framed under that enactment, Committees, consisting of official and 
non-official members, have been formed in all districts. The Deputy-Commissioner 
is President, and, in his absence, the senior Assistant-Commissioner presides. 
The non-official members are appointed by the nomination Deputy-Commissioner, 
subject to the veto of the Commissioner and the sanction of the Local Government. 
The powers of the Committees which ordinarily meet at the headquarters of 
districts are generally assimilated to those of the second-class Municipal Com- 
mittees. Year after year the annual reports show that these Committees have proved 
most useful and popular institutions. As an illustration of the better under- 
standing between Government and the j)eople which the extension of local 
self-government may be expected to promote, it is interesting to observe a statement 
in the annual Beport for 1873-74 to the eHeet that any dissatisfaction which might 
have existed at the time when local rates were first levied had died away, the people 
perceiving that the funds were expended for then: benefit, and that they had a voice 
in determining works to which they were applied. Sir Henry Davies considered 
the establishment of these bodies to be essentially a wise and liberal measure ; and 
in the Beport for 1880-81 the interest taken by the District Committees in the 
administration of funds placed at their disposal for district purposes was noted as 
indicative of advance in intelligence and full of promise for the future. 

The same continued, 

12. Previously, in 1878, Act V of that year had been passed for the purpose of 
exhancing the local rates in order to defray expenditure on famine relief and 
prevention ; but this legislation effected no change in the functions and constitution 
of District Committees. In February, 1879, it was decided that the budgets of 
these Committees should be regulated exclusively by the estimated income of the 
year, their balances being thus withdrawn from their control and held in reserve to 
deal with unforeseen contingencies of a more serious character than could be met 
out of the small sums set apart yearly for the ' purpose. However necessary this 
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rtjstriotion may have been under the pressure of considerable financial embar- 
rassment and in vie’vs^ of possible difficulty and distress, it must obviously have 
deprived the Committees of many incentives both to economy and enterprise. 
Against the recurrence of such a measure local boards should for the future be 
Becured. 

Character of local self-government l)y District and Municipal Committees as 

now constituted. 

18. The District Committees have thus only been in existence for eleven years. 
Their present constitution necessitates a vast preponderance of official infiuence, 
and, no doubt, the system is capable of great extension on the lines now laid down 
by the Government of India. The measure, so far as it has been carried out, has 
been attended with success, but the advantage reaped has been that of counsel to 
District Officers rather than increase of self-reliance on the part of the peoi^le. It 
is, however, the latter, the creation of a spirit of self-help at which the Government 
chiefly aims. Municipal Committees have, perhaps, evinced a greater independence. 

It is probable they form a better school for individual character, and it is certain , . 
that they have done much useful work and accomplished many public improvements. 

The proportion of unofficial members in Municipal Committees is slightly greater 
than in District Committees, being two-flfths in the former case as against one-third 
in the latter, or as six to five ; but, unlike the District Committees, the Municipal 
Committees, subject to the sanction of Government, exercise powers of taxation, 
and can frame their own bye-laws. If their authority has been less real and their 
initiative is generally less original than is to be desired, the circumstance is i3robahIy ; 

due, not so much to any defect in the law as to the operation of the existing • 

rules relating to their constitution. Officials, as a consequence of their position, 
carry weight in such Committees out of all proportion to their numbers. So long l 
as the president is a high officer, or, indeed, any officer of Government, the acts of , 
a Municipal Committee tend to be his rather than theirs. i 

Desolution of l^th May^ 1882. 

14. The two most important points in the Government of India resolution of 
the 18th May, 1882, relate to — 

(1) The position of the officers of Government in relation to local bodies ; and 
, (2) The application of the principle of election in this country. 

Beanngjthese points in mind, the Lieutenant-Governor will now proceed to explain 
in what manner he would propose to adapt to the Bunjab the general observations 
of the Government of India in the 9th and following paragraphs of the resolution : 
of May, 

Formation of Local Boards. 

15. As regards the constitution of local bodies, one important novelty contem- 
plated is the institution of local or sub-divisional boards as distinguished fi'om the : 
District Committees which are now appointed for districts at large and usually 
assemble, as already said, at district headquarters. In the composition of the new ' 
local boards, no less than in the mode of appointing Town and District Committees, 
uniformity of system is no more essential in the Punjab than it is in India 
generally. On the contrary, a diversity in the arrangements will be i^resumptive , 
proof that the varying requirements of different localities have not been disre- 
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garded. No solieme of local self-goYernment in the Punjab should overlook the 
fact that the population is made up of tribes, castes, and village communities; 
Bepresentation should be the representation of existing organic groups of the 
people. How far the endeavours now to be made* can proceed in the various 
districts seems to the Lieutenant-Governor to be, to a great extent, a question of 
j^ersonnel. Men must be found who are willing and at least fairly competent, under 
judicious guidance, to do the work of local self-government ; and the operation of 
the scheme must be widened or contracted according as such men are numerous or 
the reverse. The limited amount of funds which will be at the disposal of local 
boards no doubt constitutes a difficulty. The largest amount provided in the 
District Bund Budget for 1881-82 for any district is less than Bs. 1,20,000 on 
either side of the account : and the smallest allotment, omitting that of the Simla 
district, does not exceed Es. 12,000. If such sums are divided amongst the tahsils, 
the sub-divisional boards will have little scope for expenditure. But this objection 
is not conclusive. The same difficulty was felt on the first establishment of 
Municipal Committees, and as time goes on the resources placed at the disposal 
of local boards will increase. Moreover, funds will be largely localized under the 
financial orders issued in a separate resolution of this date. The Lieutenant- 
Governor therefore thinks the local boards should be established throughout the 
Province, except where (1) there are not enough i^eople fit to be members ; (2) the 
funds at the disposal of the board would be so insignificant as to make its proceedings 
ineffectual; or (3) i^olitical circumstances exist which would render any such 
change in present arrangements really a matter of risk. In i^laces where local 
boards are not proposed, local officers should clearly state how far aU or any of these 
conditions obtain. 

Jurisdiction of local Boards. 

16. Probably these local or rural boards will sometimes be nothing more or 
less than local sections of existing district boards formed by splitting up District 
Committees according to localities. But it will be preferable, wherever practicable, 
to constitute separate local boards with distinct functions. In determining the 
local Hmits of the jurisdiction of rural boards, it will ordinarily be most convenient 
to follow the several administrative sub-divisions of the district ; but this need not 
be an invariable rule. The test should be not symmetry or uniformity, but the 
possibility of forming a useful board. The il4ka, or circle of the rural board, might 
follow the limits occupied by a particular tribe or by several tribes which could act 
wen together ; or it might coincide with one or more old parganas not yet forgotten 
by the people ; or it might even be based neither upon the ethnical distribution of 
the people nor upon traditions, but merely upon convenience, regard being had to 
the places of residence of the men who form the board, and the distance they 
would have to travel to a meeting. The obligatory principle is that stated in the 
resolution of the Government of India — viz., that the jurisdiction of such boards 
must bo so limited in area as to ensure both local knowledge and local interest on 
the part of each of the members. 

Size of Local Boards. 

17. What should be the size of these new local bodies is a question of some 
consequence. The Municipal Act lays down that the Committee shall consist of 
not less than five members; and the smallest number perimssible in the case of 
District Committees is six. The Lieutenant-Governor would take five as a 
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in all eases for local bodies of all descriptions. It is always easy to enlarge a 
Committee if good men are orthcoming for membership. On the other hand, 
small Committees are more amenable to reason, more easily replaced, and more 
keenly alive to their own responsibilities. The Lientenant-Governor considers that 
the Committees, tahsil, district and municipal, should ordinarily be limited in 
number to what is necessary for the due representation of the chief classes of the 
community in each locality or town ; but on this point also full consideration must 
be given to local circumstances, and there is no objection to the formation of large 
Connnittees if they give promise of efficient working. 

Classijicaiion of Local Bodies, 

18. The powers of the rural boards would necessarily vary. Some boards might 
have the full powers of a district board except as regards general questions and 
questions affecting more than one local body. Others, again, would require 
personal guidance for some time. But all, even with the most limited powers, 
would be useful to the Deputy-Commissioner as a consultative body on questions 
both of local and of general interest. It would thus be expedient to make a classi- 
fication of local boards; and the Lieutenant-Governor would here follow the 
principle of assimilating the law and rules for town, rural, and district boards. He 
would, have first, second, and third class local bodies ; and it seems to him probable 
that the same, or nearly the same, gradation of authority would do for all, whether 
mumcSpal or rural. Municipalities and rural boards of the lower grades would be 
advanced to the higher from time to time as they showed themselves fit for it. 

Delations of different Local Bodies and conti^ol of those of the lowest class. 

19. Municipal Committees will, as observed by the Government of India, 
continue to be the local boards for municipal areas. The mutual relations of the 
various local bodies will require careful consideration and settlement, Dor localities 
where the whole scheme might be introduced in its full extent, the Lieutenant- 
Governor believes that the principle laid doTO in paragraph 10 of the Government 
of India Eesolution, namely, that sub-divisional boards should work independently, 
and that common affairs should be determined by periodical District Committees at 
which delegates from time to time selected from the local boards should attend, is 
the right one. But in many places this, state of things would be distant as yet, and 
more diversified arrangements must be adopted. Every^vhere the present classifica- 
tion of Municipal Committees should be maintaiued. The Lieutenant-Governor 
would make second class local boards and municipalities tolerably independent, and 
he thinks that the control which it may be necessary to maintain over any boards 
or municipalities not yet prepared for the ordinary amount of independence would 
probably be better exercised by the Deputy-Commissioner than by the District 
Committee. That Committee should deal with questions affecting (a) the district 
as a whole, or ip) more than one sub-division, or (c) arising where municipal or 
local interests may overlap or conflict. In respect to these matters the local boards 
and municipalities would, subject to the general control of the Local Government, 
be bound to obey the instructions and carry out the decisions of the District Com- 
mittees, The district boards thus having to deal mainly with matters of common 
interest should be largely composed of delegates both from tahsil boards or muni- 
cipalities or groups of municipalities. In some cases where the new Local Boards 
are merely sub-committees of existing District Boards, the latter might themselves 
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define wliat powers the newly-formed bodies should exercise. On all these points, 
however, as well as in regard to the best system for controlling third class muni- 
cipalities, the Lieutenant-Governor would be glad to be favoured with an expression 
of the opinions of Commissioners of Divisions. 

Irojportion of Non- Official Members. — Term of Office. 

20. In regard to the rules proposed in the 12th paragraph of the Government of 
India Besolution, the Lieutenant-Governor considers that in Committees of all 
Mnds, district, tahsil, and municipal, no less than two-thirds of the members should 
be private persons other than officers of Government, unless officers of Government 
be chosen by election. Non-official members and officials when elected should hold 
office for three years. They might be eligible to serve again after the expiry o 
that period; or perhaps better after the lapse of three years from the time 
vacating office. ■ 


T/ie Irhieiple of Flection. — Its alleged failure. 

Its essential connection toitli tlie Scheme. 

21. Coming now to the question of election, and having regard to the alleged 
failure of the system in the Punjab, the Lieutenant-Governor finds no evidence to 
prove that the principle has ever been fairly tried in this Province for any sufficient 
length of time. Even supposing that the experiment was allowed a due chance of 
success between 1862 and 1867 — and the probabilities of the case, vague as they are, 
seem to point the other way — five years are a mere span in the education of a 
people ; while it is manifest that, since 1867, the idea of election has been officially 
discouraged by the provisions of the municipal rules. It is true that Government 
has often announced its readiness to grant an elective system to any municipality 
which might really desire it ; but the rules have not been altered ; and, looking to 
the necessary bent of official influence under their guidance, it is difficult to see 
how, under the circumstances, a wish for a system of election should be fostered or 
find free expression. It may be frankly admitted that even within the limits of the 
narrow experience gained, abuses have not been unknown. There are instances on 
record of the purchase of votes, and of at least one other form of corruption. On 
one occasion, in 1862, a rebel, whose property had been confiscated, and who had 
been dismissed from public employ, was returned as chairman of a municipality. 
Apathy has been exhibited in recording votes and in candidature. At a recent 
election in Amritsar only seventeen persons presented themselves to fill sixteen 
vacancies, and one of them had been convicted of a criminal offence. In the 
election of zaildars there have been absolute absurdities, numbers of village 
headmen either refusing to vote or manfully voting for themselves. But acknow- 
ledging all this, the Lieutenant-Governor is j^repared to face some failures and 
occasional scandals rather than to assume that the people do not possess, and 
cannot acquire, the intelligence, honesty, and capacity to choose representatives for 
themselves. It has always been an avowed object in connection with the local 
institutions of the Province to secure a fair representation of all classes. Sir 
Charles Aitehison thinks that by mere nomination this object cannot be attained. 
Individuals of difierent classes may no doubt by selection be brought together on a 
board. But there is no guarantee that such individuals really represent the feelings 
and interest of the classes concerned unless they are elected by them, not chosen 
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for them by external authority, Oue weakness of a Government situated like the 
British Government in India is its want of detailed knowledge of class interests and 
class feelings. Enough is not known of these subjects to ensure a real representa- 
tion, in the proper sense of the term, if the suioposed representatives are simply 
appointed by the Government. The Lieutenant-Governor therefore deprecates any 
too hasty assumption that election, which in one form or another is not altogether 
unfamiliar to native ideas, will fail. It is not too much to say that the final and 
complete success of the whole project of local self-government depends in the main 
upon the introduction of the principle of election. In no other way can the power 
and responsibility of local undertakings be shifted from officials on to the people. 
So long as a majority of the members of the boards are nominated by Government 
they will be regarded in the light of servants of Government, and the distinction 
between the acts of the Government and the local authorities will not be generally 
recognized, or, in fact, very generally exist. The Lieutenant-Governor would there- 
fore express his cordial approval of the policy of the Government of India in this 
matter, and he hopes that the officers of the Punjab Commission will endeavour 
earnestly to carry it out wherever practicable. 

Conditions under which the Irinoi^le of Dlection to he tried, 

22. But Sir Charles Aitchison would not attempt to introduce election where the 
people are decidedly opposed to it, for there he would not regard the measure as a 
practicable one. No doubt there are some parts of the country in which resort to 
election would be attended with greater difficulties than others. On the frontier, 
for example, where personal animosities are high, an election might be a signal for 
disturbance or outrage. But even there the constant references made by District 
Officers to tribal assemblies, or jirgas, show that it may be practicable to utilize the 
popular element. In backward parts, also, or in kasbas or small towns, election in 
any elaborate form could only be exceptionally introduced. This is fully recognized 
. by the Government of India, who desire, however, that in these backward ifiacet 
and small towns election in some fonn that harmonizes with native ideas should be 
encouraged, and &at in one form or another it should be introduced in considerable 
towns. The Lieutenant-Governor believes that there is nothing to prevent this in 
the circumstances of the country or the genius of the people, whether Hindus, 
Sikhs, or Mohamedans, to all of whom, in connection with their own social or 
religious afiairs, election in some form or another is familiar. If the qualifications 
for voting and tor holding office are carefully framed, and care is taken that good 
men, or traditional representatives of the peoifie, are not deterred from coming 
forward, he has no doubt that election will eventually succeed, provided always that 
Sir Donald McLeod’s caution is observed, and the hoards are vested with real 
power and responsibility, and are not overshadowed by a preponderance of official 
influence. The remarks in the Administration Beport of 1862-63 show that at the. 
outset the elective system was both successful and popular. The Lieutenant- 
Governor thinks it could not hut fail under the discouragement afterwards thrown 
upon it. 

JSlection should he introduced; where efficient constituents can he formed, 

23. Though popular opposition to the introduction of election would he a good 
reason for not attempting it, the existence, on the other hand, of a wish for it on the 
part of the people is not an essential consideration, however gratifying it may he as 
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. an augury of probable success. The question whether measures should be taken to 
introduce the elective system or not should depend upon the probability of forming 
efficient constituencies, and the marks which denote a proper constituency are, in the 
Lieutenant-G-overnor’s opinion, two, viz., (1) capacity for giving an honest and 
intelligent vote ; and (2) a substantial interest in the proceedings of the local bodies 
based on payment of the rates or taxes which they administer. In the abstract, 
apart from pohtical considerations and class antagonism, voting qualifications, BOia 
Honour believes, are merely rules for giving effect to these principles, and for regu- 
lating the weight to be given to capacities and interests of varying kinds and degrees. 
It is to be hoiked that in course of time electors will come to entertain a due sense of 
the honour and responsibility of their functions. Everything should be done to bring 
this about by investing elections with some little ceremonial, by encouraging con- 
stituents to attend the meetings of the boards which should generally be public, and 
by holding annual assembhes at which the proceedings of the year should be 
published and made known and honours and rewards distributed. 

Methods of Flection* 

24. In a few large towns and advanced districts it may perhaps be practicable at 
once to fix upon a property or taxation qualification for voting and holding office, 
or to determine those qualifications in some other way by general definitions. In 
such places it is not unlikely that the election arrangements may more or less follow 
the English model. A high qualification for the electors will generally be needed at 
first in order to get the best man returned : and this is contemplated in the Govern- 
ment of India Besolution, The object is to get together a sufficient body of repre- 
sentative men who will act reasonably and fairly in the matter. Elsewhere and in 
backward parts of the country the arrangements must necessarily be much less 
elaborate both in respect to the manner of election and to qualifications. Different 
modes of election may be tried varying from show of hands or public acclamation, 
which although a loose method has from its pubhoity certain advantages in pre- 
venting corruption and abuses, up to formal registration of notes. For some places 
the old system, which was reported to have worked satisfactorily in Amritsar, might 
be suitable, whereby delegates or panchayats were selected in the first instance by 
the castes and trades, and the votes of the artificial constituencies, thus formed 
recorded. In others the Deputy-Commissioner 3xdght consider the various castes, 
tribes, and trade guilds in the town or district, and decide how many electors each 
should be invited to appohit, accepting those who satisfied the conditions of capacity 
and interest. Or, if this would lead to the nomination of electors for the purpose of 
naming |)articular candidates, he might, on exceptional occasions, himself directly 
appoint the electors. Again, in other places, it might be best to nominate five or six 
candidates for each seat on the board, leaving the electors to choose the nominee 
most acceptable to them. In none of these cases would the successful candidates be 
mere Government nominees. Eventually in these places also the method of election 
may be systematized and the qualifications for voting and for holding office may be 
laid down in general definitions. But in the infancy of the system great latitude 
must be allowed throughout in devising measures for obtaining a really popular 
representation, both in large towns and in parts of the country more or less advanced. 
The leading men of the various social groups should be freely consulted, and any 
preference expressed by any organic group for any particular principle to guide 
either the selection of electors or the return of candidates should be carefully con- 
sidered and effect given to it as far as possible. Wherever the elective system in any 
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form is adopted, it is essential that the district authorities should in no case show a 
preference for any one duly qualified candidate over another. 

Control over local Bodies io he exercised from without. — Official Members. 

25. It remains to consider what control the Government must continue to exercise 
over the local bodies. The Lieutenant-Governor is convinced that the ultinaate aim 
of the Government of India Besolution is the right one, and that we must endeavour 
gradually to effect a complete separation between the functions of the official body 
and those of the local and town boards. The principle to be kept in view is check, 
not dictation. On this point paragraph 17 of the Besolution seems to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor to be almost exhaustive. Doubtless the official members of all the 
boards, not exceeding one-third in each, should be nominated by Govermnent, and 
should ordinarily be the same for tahsil boards and minor Municipal Committees. 
Generally the Deputy-Commissioner would not be on any board, unless the board 
was so weak and uninstructed as to be unable to move alone ; and in the latter case 
it would be understood that the connection would be severed so soon as the board 
showed capacity for independence. Any board in which an official might be Presi- 
dent should be empowered to ai^point by election a Vice-President who, in the 
absence of the President, would exercise his authority. Such Vice-President should 
ordinarily hot be an official. As a general rule Tahsildars might be on District 
Committees, bul the Lieutenant-Governor would prefer that they should not be 
m^bers of rural or town boards. Like Deputy-Commissioners they should be 
required, in respect to rural boards, to act from without. There may be difficulty, 
however, under these circumstances, in employing tahsil establishments in the 
execution of local works ; and this is a point which will have to be carefully con- 
considered. 


District Officer to he the channel of communication. 

26. All boards, rural, municipal, and district, might communicate with each 
other direct; hut the District Officer should be the channel of communication 
between all local, district, and town boards on the one hand, and all Departments 
of Government on the other. 

lowers of District Staff. 

27. The powers of District Officers and Tahsildars must be most carefully 
regulated. This part of the subject presents much difficulty, and will require very . 
careful treatment. The detailed suggestions of Commissioners are invited, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor will merely here sketch in, a tentative manner, the proposals 
he would be disposed to make. 

lowers of local Bodies, 

28. The powers of local bodies may be considered under the heads of (a) taxation; 
(b) check by the Local Government or its officers ; (c) expenditure on works ; (d) 
expenditure on establishments; (c) miscellaneous. Each of these matters will be 
considered in order. 

Taxation. 

29. (a.) Taxation. ^Under this head the Lieutenant-Governor sees no reason to 
suppose that the existing law and rules will not suffice as regards municipal bodies. 
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It is true tliat considerable modification of the Municipal Act will probably be 
required, and that contemporary Indian legislation on the subject must be examined 
with the object of selecting all that is best for embodiment in a new Act for the 
Province. The same will be done in regard to the Local Bates Act ; but so far as 
municipalities are concerned, this process will not affect taxation. The questions 
of equalizing municipal taxation and of preventing its interference with trade will 
be dealt with separately ; and on these points some amendment of the rules may be 
requisite. But this matter is distinct from the subject of the present orders. 

The Same, 

30. In accordance with paragraph 21 of the Government of India Besolution, the 
Lieutenant-Governor considers that it wiU be right the confer on local and district 
boards power of taxation analagous to those exercised by Municipal Committees. 
Such powers should be confined to district boards and first-class rural boards. It is 
proposed to consolidate all the local rates (namely, those under Act Y of 1878 and 
road, school, and ddk cesses) into one impost to be levied at a maximum percentage 
on the annual value of land, both the maximum and minimum of this percentage 
being fixed by law. District boards and first-class rural boards might be empowered 
to declare the percentage which the consolidated local rate should bear to the annual 
value for a yean or two years or a term of years as might he thought proper, subject 
to sanction, in each case, by the Local Government. As the dak, road, and school 
cesses would have been fixed for a term of settlement, a sum equal to their proceeds 
should be set apart for expenditure on the objects for which they are levied during 
that period ; and until its expiry the district board would have no authority to 
revise this arrangement. 

Exercise- of Control. 

31. (&,) Chech hy the Local Government and its officers . — ^In order to facilitate the 
separation of ofiScial and popular agency, Section 17 of the Municipal Act* should, 
for the present at least, be retained ; and the Lieutenant-Governor would also extend 
it so as to cover the case of all local bodies. Moreover power should be taken (1) for 
the absolute supersession of rural or district boards and of Municix>al Committees ; 
and (2) Avithout the suspension of the general functions of the local body, for the 
performance, under the special sanction of the Local Government, of particular 
duties at the cost of the board, but by officials, when the hoard, after remonstrance, 
had failed to discharge them. No board should be absolutely suspended without the 
sanction of the Government of India. The Lieutenant-Governor would make this 
proviso in order to foster a sense of self-reliance. It is to be hoped, however, that 
District Officers will at the outset he patient with such shortcomings of the boards as 
are naturally to be expected in the infancy of the movement, and may not be due to 
wilful neglect or misuse of power ; and that they will exhaust the powers of advice 
and check which are vested in them before recommending severer measures which 
should not be had recourse to unless really demanded in the public interests. When- 
ever the Lieutenant-Governor is advised to resort to extreme measures, the recom- 
mendation should invariably be accompanied , Avith an explanation from the board, 
wMc\they should be allowed full opportunity of making. 


* Section 17. — “ The Local Government may, by order, suspend or limit all or 
any or the powers of any Committee, and may also cancel any of their proceedings, 
xuios, or bye-laAVS, and remit or reduce any tax which they have imposed.” 
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Mx^endiiure on WorJss, 

32. (c.) Expenditure on wor'ks. — Hules miglit be laid down similar to those now 
in force for tet* second, and third class mnnieipalities, and extended to first, 
second, and third class boards. The powers of first class local bodies would be 
raised. The quorum might perhaps be three for third class bodies, and five or 
more for first and second class bodies. The number should be larger for district 
bodies, and the point might perhaps be best settled by a bye-law to be approved by 
the Ijocal Government. The requirement of the present rules that one or more of 
the quorum must be an ex-officio member should be omitted. 

071 MsiahlisJments, 

83. (d.) Expenditure on Establishments. — The recent Pinaneial Besolution, No. 
2078, dated 80th June, 1882, gives local authorities plenary authority in this matter, 
subject to legislative restrictions and special reservations made by the Government 
of India. For first and second class bodies some modification of the rules proposed 
in Bengal might be suitable, viz. : — 

(i.) Department Bublic Works’ salaries and absentee allowances should not exceed 
20 per cent, of the income available for the Department Public Works’ 
expenditure during the year, 

(ii.) No new appointment on Es. 200 a month or more should be created without 
the sanction of the Commissioner. On this head the Accountant-General 
and other authorities must be consulted. 

lotvers of iJiird class bodies. 

34. The proceedings of third-class bodies should be fuHy reported to the Deputy- 
Commissioner within three clays of the meetings. The Deputy-Commissioner would 
carefully supervise them and assist the boards with his advice, pointing out what 
might be wrong, and suggesting improvements; but he would not overrule or 
disallow the proceedings except for important reasons and in exceptional cases, to be 
duly reported to the Commissioner. 

General princiffiies of administration to be observed by local bodies. 

35. The existing rule No. 29 for District Committees binding them to observe 
the general principles which Government has approved in the several Departments 
of the administration should be retained and applied to all local bodies; and 
probably all the illustrations to that rule, including illustration (d), which 
precludes a Committee from creating a new grade of officers or from increasing , 
or diminishing the pay of officials in any existing grade without the sanction of 
Government should continue in operation. These general principles should be 
explained in simple language in the vernacular, and the system of accounts and 
audit should also be made as simple as possible. On this subiect the Accountant- 
General should advise. 

loans. — Alienations of property. — Interposition in certain cases , — Obligatory 
expenditure. — JBrohihiied reductions. 

36. (e.) Miscellaneous. — ^Loans and, as already said, taxation should be subject 
to the sanction of Government. In the ease of the alienation of movable property 
vested in local bodies the sanction of the Commissioner should be required where 
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tlae value of tlie property exceeded a fixed amount. The sanction of the Local 
Government should be required for the alienation of immovable property or money 
invested in the public funds. Without suspending the ordinary powers of the local 
body in other respects the Deputy- Commissioner should be authorized to interpose 
and regulate matters afiecting the public peace. Some portions ctf the income of 
each local body should be classed as obligatory expenditure, and proposals ate 
specially invited on this point. Probably no general rule is x^ossible. Subject 
to the final sanction of the Commissioner or the Local Government, each 
body should malm its own scheme of obligatory expenditure, which, when once 
sanctioned, should be binding till modified with the sanction of equal authority. It 
would be necessary to prohibit reduction of establishment in certain oases, and here 
the present rule No. 28 for District Committees ax}j)ears suitable.- Under this rule 
such committees have no power to abolish any existing school, dispensary, or other 
institution without reference to the head of the Department concerned. The 
principle might be applied in the case of all local bodies — ^town, rural, or other, 
the reference being made of course through the Dexiuty-Gommissioner in each case, 
and not direct to the Department concerned. 

Chairman to he elected as a rule, — Delations of local officers to local bodies, 

37. Wherever possible each local body should elect its own Chairman. Ordi- 
narily the District Officers and the Xahsildars, unless in the exceptional cases 
referred to in x)aragraph 25, should be the guide of the local bodies, acting always 
as outside advisers and critics, and would still be responsible for their general 
efficiency. These officers should be regularly supplied with the recorded pro- 
ceedings of the boards, which in the case of rural boards of the lower grades at least 
would usually be in the vernacular ; but, as often as possible, the proceedings should 
be in English as well as in the vernacular ; and whether in the vernacular, in English, 
or in both, they should always be in such detail as to render scrutiny and check, 
which should be promptly and thoroughly applied, effective guarantees for a satis- 
factbry course of conduct. When a local body exceeded its powers or failed to 
perform its duties, the Deputy- Commissioner of his own motion or on the report by 
the Tahsildar, as the case might be, should forthwith direct the attention of the 
board to the matter. If such remonstrances should remain unheeded, the power 
which the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to reserve would fully enable the autho- 
rities to deal with the case. The initiative in projects should ordinarily come 
from the boards; but Deputy-Commissioners would more freely and frequently 
offer formal suggestions to third class bodies than to others. In the case of first 
and second class bodies, the Deputy- Commissioners would usually, in conversation 
and by unofficial advice, induce members to bring forward useful schemes of their 
own motion. 

Measures to fromote self government in certain districts or ^ arts of districts 

not prepared for the full scheme , — Tillage unions,— Tillage pancJiayats, 

38. On examination it may perhaps appear that in some parts as well of the 
Province generally as of particular districts little can be done directly upon the 
lines of the Government of India Eesolution. In such cases there are still plans for 
consideration, which, if adopted, would fall in well with the general principles of 
the scheme. Thus, for example, where yiUages were too small for constitution as 
municipalities they might, if the inhabitants were of the same tribe, and would 
work wen together, here and thiere bo combined into unions to -which the municipal 
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law might be extended. Again, the Lieutenant-Governor would be glad if the 
Gommissioners would consider and report whether anything can he done in the 
way of creating or reviving village councils or panchayats. It may be that such 
councils have ceased to exist, and have been superseded by the lambardari system, 
which, from its. hereditary character, is necessarily not of a representative type. 
Still there might be an advantage in giving some formal and legal recognition to 
the institution of the village panchayats where such could be formed with any 
benefit, and could be entrusted with any definite pubHc functions. Such a measure 
would at least tend to train up men who would be capable of serving on the more 
important rural or town boards of the district. In districts where none or few 
members of the District Committees could be delegated from town or rural boards, 
it would be pro^Der, nevertheless, to examine the question whether aH or a certain 
proportion of the non-official members could not be returned from one part of the 
district or another by election. 

Possibly in some divisions of the Province the rural boards may be strong enough 
to divide among them nearly all the duties, other than questions of mutual interest, 
which devolve upon the District Committees. In such cases there may be little or 
nothing left for District Committees to do, and the expediency of substituting a 
Divisional Committee in their place may be considered. 

Norm of reports now required. 

, 89. The reports which District Officers should frame in compliance with this 
Resolution should take the form of a project for the introduction of the scheme in 
each district. No project must be carried out until it has been sanctioned by 
Government, and this rule must be strictly observed. 

Classification of Districts as regards local Boards. 

40. The results would show districts in the following categories : — 

I. — ^Districts where nothing can be done in the way of forming rural boards. 
Here the extension of the principle of local self-government would be 
affected by general rules raising the powers of District Committees 
and first class Municipal Committees; by general proceedings about 
to be taken for the purpose of further localizing finance ; by forming 
village unions of villages of the same caste, to be constituted as petty 
municipalities ; and possibly also by reviving, in some way, the village 
council or panchayat. 

II, — ^Districts where it would be possible to form local sub-committees of the 
district board to w'ork locally. The relations between the sub-com- 
mittees and the general committee would he set out in the Deputy- 
Commissioner’s project in detail. This might usually be determined by 
the general committee. 

III. — ^Districts where one or more rural boards could be formed, either for 
tahsils or for paganas ; or tracts occupied by similar tribes or the like. 
If only one such board could be formed in some particular tahsil or tract, 
the Deputy-Commissioner should not be deterred from proposing to form 
it by the resulting diversity in district arrangements. 

lY, — ^Districts throughout which the scheme of rural boards could be introduced 
in its integrity, i.c., every part of the district outside the. municipal 
towns would be parcelled out so as to fall within the jurisdiction of one 
rural board or. another. 
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Classification of Districts as regards the ^principles of election, 

41. So far the reports would deal only with the formation of the boards or other 
local bodies. The question of election should be treated separately, and the report 
should show — 

X. — ^Districts where the system of election should be introduced or extended in 
one or more municipal towns. 

II. — Districts where the system might be applied in the formation of one or 
more rural boards. 

III. — ^Districts where some of the members of the District Committee might be 

elected, 

IV. — ^Districts where nothing can be done in the matter of election. 

JBhirtJier particulars to he entered in the Deports. 

42. The reports should describe carefully the existing organization of the 
District Committee. A list of members should be annexed showing their caste, 
tribe or occupation and religion, and specifying the quarter of the district in which 
each lives. It should be stated how far the present District Committee might be 
said to be representative of the ethnical elements of the population, i.e.^ the chief 
castes and tribes of the different classes connected with agriculture and of the well- 
marked local divisions of the district. Any tendency of the work of the committee 
to fall into the hands of men living at, or near, the headquarters of the district 
should be noted in the report, 

Dree expression of opinion incited. 

43. The Lieutenant-Grovenior invites a full and free expression of the opinions 
of Commissioners upon all the details which will be necessary to give effect to the 
main outlines of the schemes. Commissioners should carefully consult leading 
natives on all the principle questions involved, and should endeavour to the utmost 
to get the Government policy carried out both fully and in a way most acceptable 
to the people. The task imposed by these orders on Deputy-Commissioners is one 
demanding much administrative skill and intimate knowledge of their districts and 
of the people. The Lieutenant-Governor is confident that both Divisional and 
District Officers, will ably respond to this request for their cordial help in this 
important matter, and that they will spare no pains to devise schemes likely to 
work in practice and to conduce to the real progress of the country. 

If Commissioners have any suggestions to make on questions of principle, it is 
requested that they may be submitted not later than 30th November. Longer time 
will be needed for the preparation of the detailed district reports. The Lieutenant- 
Governor would be glad if the latter could reach him by 28th Pehmary, 1883, at 
latest. Commissioners need not wait till all the reports from the district of their 
divisions are received, but may send them up separately from time to time as they 
come in, with such remarks and recommendations as may seem necessary. Indeed, 
there will be a distinct advantage in this course. 


Oebeh. — Ordered, that copy of the above Eesolution be forwarded to all Heads 
of Departments for information, and to all Commissioners and Deputy- Commissioners 
for consideration and report with reference to paragraph 43. 

Also, that it be published in The Punjab Government Gazette. 
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From A. MACKENZIE, Esq., Secebtaby to the G-oveenment of India, Home 

Eepaetment, to the SEOBETABY TO THE GOVEBNMENT OF THE 

PUNJAB. 

(No. 1477.) Simla, 19i7i Sapteviber, 1882. 

I am directed to aclmowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1777A, dated the 
7th instant, forwarding copy of a Kesolution recorded by His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the subject of the extension of the system of local self- 
government in the Punjab. 

2. In reply, I am requested to convey the thanks of the Government of India to 
Sir G. Aitchison for this excellent resolution, which shows a thorough grasp of the 
policy of the Government on the question, and a cordial desire to give effect 
thereto. His Excellency the Governor-General in Council will await with interest 
the result of the reference made by the Lieutenant-Governor to his local officers 
for the practical development of the scheme so ably sketched out by the Local 
Government. 

PUNJAB MUNICIPAL OOMMISSIONBES’ ELECTION 
EULBS* 

(Feameb ■dneeb Seciion 6 oe Aoi IV oe 1873.) 

AMEITSAE ELECTION BTILBS.* 

, 1. Franchise qualifications 

I. — ^AU persons exercising any learned profession, such as — 

Pundits and ninllahs, in charge of shrines or other religious 
institutions. 

Doctors and hakims. 

Pleaders. 

Editors. 

School-masters, c&c.,''&c. 

11. — ^All persons carrying on any trade or business on their own account, or 
as agents for others, at certain fixed premises the rental value of 
which is not less than Es. 24 per annum. 

HI. — ^All persons in Government or other employ in receipt of monthly 
salaries of not less than Bs. 15, and aU persons drawing pensions 
from Government of a similar value. 

IV. — ^All persons owning land paying revenue to Government, or specially 
exempted from payment of revenue, residing within municipal limits. 

V. — All persons in fixed occupancy of premises rented at Bs. 24 per annum 
or more. 

2. Candidates must have the same qualifications as the electors, and must reside 
on own property either in land or houses, within city limits. 

3. The rights of all persons claiming to vote under paragraph 1 (II) and (V) may 
be verified by a reference to the registered house property in the Municipal Office. 

4. A register of all persons mentioned in paragraph 1 (I,) [(III) and (IV) who 


* These rules appear to have worked badly at Murree owing to the European 
house-agents exercising a great influence amongst the native community. “ They 
are said to be more devoted to their own iuterests than to those of the public ” (see 
No. 300, dated Lahore, September 5, 1881, from Mr. W. M. Young, Secretary to the 
Fanjab Government to the Government of India). 
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claim the right to vote shall be prepared in the Municipal Office as soon' as possible 
after the passing of these rules. 

5. The register of votes shall be revised by the Secretary to the Municipal 
Committee. Notice of such revision shall be given three months before the date 
fixed for the following election, so as to admit of applications from persons 
claiming the right to vote being received and considered. No application shall be 
rejected, except by the President, whose order shall be final. 

6. All persons qualified to vote under these rules shall be furnished with a ticket 
containing the following particulars : — 


B 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

No. 

Name. 

Parentage. 

Caste. 

Trade or Profession. 

Besidence. 

No. of Division. 


These tickets shall not be transferable, and shall only be used at the next 
election after issue. 


7. Election shall be held every second year, on such elates as the President may 
fix, between the 15th October and 15th November, 

8. Members returned by election shall hold their seats for two years, and shall 
be eligible for re-election on the expiry of that period. 

9. The twelve divisions of the city shall, for the purposes of election, be grouped 
into four divisions, each of which group wiU have voting tickets of a colour difierent 
from the others. The President shall fix the day or days on which tickets of a 
particular colour or colours will be taken at the poUing station. 

10. The President shall fix the locality for the polling station, the manner in 
which the votes are to be taken and recorded, and appoint officers to overlook, 
receive, and record the votes. 

11. Immediately after the close of the poU, a return shah, be i^repared by the 
officers appointed to record the votes, and submitted to the President. In this list 
the names of candidates wiU be placed according to the number of votes recorded, 
the candidate with the highest number standing first. 

12. No election of a candidate to be considered valid, unless a minimum of 200 
votes be recorded. 

13. On proof that any candidate has purchased tickets, intimidated voters, or 
disobeyed any order issued by the President relating to the election, whether before 
.or after the election, his name shall be struck off the list of candidates. 


ELECTION OE EUEOPEAN MEMBEBS OF THE LAHOBE MUNICIPAL 

OOMraTTEE. 

The following rules have received the sanction of Government, and are published 
ior general information ; — 

I. — Those only to be entitled to vote who are— 

1st. Europeans or Eurasians resident during the previous six months 
within the Municipal bounds, excluding the city, 

2nd. Who are of age. 

Brd. Who either pay land-tax to the municipality, or not less than 
Bs. 20 a month house rent, or receive ex-officio gratis quarters 
of that value, or are in the receipt of not less than Bs. 75 
a month salary. 
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II — The qualification of candidates to be tie same. 

III. — ^Everyone wisling to vote is required to register his name and address' 

in a book to be kept by tie Secretary to the Municipal Committee, 
not less than ten days before the date of election. Candidates will 
send in their names by the same date, and these will be published 
for general information not less than a week before that date. 

IV. — ^Voting papers giving the names of the Candidates will be issued to 

such names and addresses three days before, and must be returned 
to Secretary, Municipal Committee, by 4 r.M. on the day of election. 

V. — ^Inthe event of an equal number of votes being given for two candidates, 

President of Municipal Committee to have a casting vote. 

VI. — The same officer will decide all questions as to qualifications of voters 

or candidates, subject to an appeal to Commissioner, whose orders 
will be final. 

The election under the above rules will take place on Monday, the 6th November, 
1876, when two members will be elected. Parties wishing to vote should communicate 
with the undersigned, either in person or by letter, before 25th October, 1876, on 
which date the register of votes will be closed. Applications should contain the 
grounds upon which persons make their claim to be entitled to vote. The names 
of candidates should be sent in by the same date, either by the candidates them- 
selves or by any two qualified voters. In the latter case the proposers will be 
required to state that they have ascertained from the candidate his willingness to 
be put to nomination. 

Purther instructions will be issued with the voting papers. 


Conditions of Qualifications fob Native MEaiBBiis of the Iahobe 
Municipal Committee.'*' 

The Members for the city wards and extra-mural bazaars are appointed by 
election, the electors being : — 

(1.) All persons exercising any learned professions. 

(2.) AIL persons carrying on any trade or business on their own account, or as 
agents for others at certain fixed premises, the rental value of which is not less than 
Bs. 24 per annum. 

(S.) AH persons in the service of Covernment or in the receipt of salaiies or 
pensions of more than Bs. 7 per mensem from Government. 

(4.) All persons owning land paying revenue to Government, or especially 
exempted from payment of revenue, residing within the city. 

(5.) AH persons in fixed occupation of premises rented at Bs. 24 per n.-nnum or 
more. 

The candidates must have the same qualifications as the electors, and must 
reside or own property either in land or houses within the wards they represent. 


* These rules worked well “ at Lahore as regards the election of the native 
members, but the European community here, as at Balhousie and Lharmsala, do 
not appear to appreciate the privilege conferred and it was found necessary this 
year to nominate a person to represent European interests ” (see No. 300 of Panjab 
Government, September 6, 1881). 
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(?.— PAPEES COKNEOTED WITH THE HISTOET OP THE 
UlSnYEESITY OP THE PAFJAB. 

Exibact feom Pibst Oalenbae of the Panjab Universit'2 College. 

Introbhotion. 

In January, 1865, a Society called the Anjaman-i-Punjab was founded at Lahore 
(by Dr. G*. W. Leitner). Its object 'was at its first meeting declared to be two-fold : — 

1. The revival of ancient Oriental learning. 

2. The diffusion of useful knowledge among ah classes of the native community, 
through the medium of the vernacular. 

During the first year of its existence the Anjaman was most energetic in its 
efforts to effect these objects. 

A free public library and reading-room were ox)ened and a large number of books 
had been obtained within the first few months, and most of the vernacular, and one 
or two English newspapers were taken in. Papers were read and discussions held 
on a variety of topics, and a public lecturer was appointed for the purpose, it was 
stated, of popularizing ’’ the operations of the Society. 

An Educational Committee was named to encourage the translation of works of 
literature and science into the vernacular and the dissemination of knowledge 
generally. This Committee at once x:)roceeded to consider the question of founding, 
what it was proposed to call, an Oriental University. 

A Medical Committee was formed with the object of instituting a comparison of 
the native and European systems of medicine and of improving the' knowledge and 
practice of Hakims and B6ds. 

The Society numbered no less than two hundred members at the. close of the 
year, and had already progressed so far as to issue a prospectus of examinations* 
to be held in Oriental languages and literature. 

In June, 1865, His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor addressed a letter to the 
Director of Public Instructionf (by whom it was circulated throughout the' Depart- 
ment) to the effect that in His Honour’s opinion the time had arrived when the 
Educational Department of the Punjab should take some decided steps towards the 
creation or extension of a vernacular literature. He referred to the labours of 
Syud Ahmed, and others in this direction, and considered that it was incumbent on 
the Punjab Government to take a prominent lead in a matter so intimately 
connected with the future progress of the Indian nation. His Honour continued as 
follows : — 

With the extension of English education the faciUties for transfusing into the 
languages of the country the knowledge, literature, and science of the west, have 
vastly increased. But it seems pretty certain that, unless some specific action be 
taken on our part, and some reaUy effective stimulus applied, the process will be 
carried on at a rate much less rapid than is desirable, and in some sense necessary,, 
if we would do justice to the position in which the Euler of events has seen fit to* 
place us here. 

** His Honour will be glad, therefore, to be favoured with such suggestions on 
this subject as may occur to you, after communicating with others interested in such 
^^Bubjects, and capable of advising ; and I am to add that, limited as is the amount at 
our disposal for educational X)urposes, His Honour nevertheless considers it indis- 
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pensable that a portion of this he yearly set apart for the prosecution of this most 
important work, and will be quite prepared to devote to it as large a sum as you 
may be disiDosed to recommend/’ . . ^ . Paragraph 65 of the 

despatch of the Eight Honourable the Secretary of State for India says : — The 
Government schools and colleges, whether high or low, should he regarded not as 
permanent institutions but only as means for generating a desire and demand for 
education, and as models meanwhile for imitation by private institutions. In 
proportion as the demand for education, in any given locality is generated, and as 
private institutions spring up and flourish, all possible aid and encouragement 
should be afforded to them ; and the Government, in place of using its power and 
resources to compete with private parties, should rather contract and circmnscribe 
its own measures of direct education, and so shape its measures as to pave the way 
for the ultimate abolition of its own schools.’’ 

Hr. Leitner, to whom the circular had been sent ofdeiaUy, as Principal of the 
Lahore Government College, brought it before the Anjaman-i-Punjab (as he doubted 
the Educational Department taking any action on it) in connection with the scheme 
of founding an Oriental University, which he had discussed with Mr. (now Sir) 
Lepel Griffin. 

The following are some of the most important Papers connected with the history 
and success of the : — 

LaHOBBj SUBSEQ'DB^TinV PAi?JAB, UlUVEESITY. 

PAPEB I. 

D}\ Leitner^B Appeal to the Tiaieses of Lahore at a meeting specially convened by a 
resolution of the Anjainan-i-Panjah, in the first toeek of August ^ 1865.’*' 

Oh Baieses, &e., &c., 

The subject which I have to bring to your notice to-day is of the greatest 
importance to yourselves, the Government and the people of this country. 

It is a great honour to me that you have favoured me with your presence at this 
meeting, which I hope will be in the annals of this country, an illustrious and 
noteworthy gathering. Give me your best attention and be sure that you are giving 
it to one who is not only a friend of the people of India, but who is also deeply 
anxious to be accepted into the friendship of every one of you, 

Before we touch upon the main i^oint which has brought us together, let me give 
a short statement of what I conceive to be — 

1. The position of the Government towards yourselves. 

2. Your position towards the people of this country- 

I. — Our Government is one which is founded on the most liberal principles. It 
not only tolerates every shade of opinion among its subjects, but it considers all its 
subjects equal. It will admit any one to the very highest employments if he be 
competent for them, without distinction of race and creed. The people of England, 
the Parliament of England, the Government of India are anxious to admit all 
to the same privileges as all are interested by the same loyalty to the same Queen. 
"Why is this? because among all the nations of the world, England has alone 
profited by the lessons of past history, and her greatness is due to understanding 


* It was on the strength of the principles and conditions indicated in this 
appeal and in the accompanying scheme that the bulk of the subscriptions and 
donatioz^s were received. 
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that the welfare of every one subject is necessary to the welfare of the whole 
country. 

This is why ability is, considered the first req,uisite for public employment. We 
endeavour to get the right man in the right place. 

But the people of England do not attach less importance to character, and con- 
siderable importance also to birth. 

Enlightenment is rapidly progressing all over the world. This is the century 
for an able man, whatever his birth, and often whatever his character. We must 
not and cannot shut the door to employment to an able man, but it is very 
desirable that the most able men should be the men of the best character, and 
if possible, also of good birth. What did the aristocracy of England do when 
at the beginning of this century it saw all the other classes rise to its own level by 
the irresistible power of education ? It placed itself at the head of the movement 
and the noblest and the wealthiest became the most educated and progressive. It 
is entirely due to this circumstance that the old aristocracy of England have 
continued and will continue the aristocracy of our beloved country. 

II. — If the same course is not adopted in this country, it is difficult to perceive 
how the same result can be obtained. 

Knowledge is power everywhere,” but particularly in India. You are looked 
upon as the leaders of your several nations. It is therefore necessary that you 
should lead the van of education and inogress. 

The first and immediate thing therefore to be done is of course to promote 
education. Government can only show the way, but it is the people who are to walk 
in it. The object of Government instruction is to stimulate ^nvate educational 
competition. , . . 

Let me quote now from the enclosed despatch. (Fide Secretaiy' of State for 
India, Educational Despatch, 1854.) Is it not clear to you that we ought to establish 
what I hope will be established by this meeting. “ The people^s department of 
public instruction” wliich will be established by you, presided over by you, 
encouraged by you, and supported and perfected under your sole care and responsi- 
bility. 

There is no opportunity like the present for doing this. Under that best of 
men and scholars, our honoured and beloved Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Donald 
McLeod, who loves the people, wishes to perpetuate its ancient sacred languages, to 
perfect its i:)resent vernaculars, and to introduce new knowledge without detriment 
to old knowledge, we have an opportunity such as Providence only rarely gives to 
any people. 

Nobles ! if under such a man you do not raise the condition of the inhabitants 
of this country, you may never have another such opportunity. 

The Lieutenant-Governor’s last circular places beyond doubt what his intentions 
are. Allow me to read it. {Vide Lieutenant-Governor’s Circular on the subject of 
promoting Oriental learning.) Prom this you will loerceive that he has two great 
objects : — 

The revival of ancient Oriental learning ; 

The perfection of the vernaculars of this country. 

The first can only be done by encouraging in every way, excellence of every 
kind in the Arabic, Sanscrit and Persian languages, by bringing into one centre aU 
their\literary treasures, and by stimulating the production of books on their history, 
<&c. 

The second by translating the best European works into the vernaculars and by 

25 
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encoutaging agaitij through prizes and appointments, those who most distingnishi 
themselves as authors, compilers or translators* 

.What is .a people without its language, history, traditions and a present 
learning, A mere name which represents no reality. 

But the Lieutenant-Governor wants to preserve the treasures of India, because 
he wants to preserve the people of India. He wants us to combine Eastern witlr 
Western knowledge. 

We do not want people merely to Imow a little English, but to respect their 
parents, their Baieses, their xniests and their elders, to be honest and to be able to 
manage the work that Government may entrust them with. Therefore, I again say 
the only thing that can be done is to establish 

The imple's own dexmrtment of xniblic instructionJ * ’ 

This is preferable to instituting a mere literary committee, and this is the course 
which will besii meet the objects of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

^ This department Will encourage all the teaching Maulvies and Pandits all over 
the country. It will endeavour to raise voluntary subscriptions and to ask Govern- • 
ment for grants-in-aid ; it will reward original compositions and translations, it 
win, do everything that the. Circuiat wants us to do, and more, because it will shed 
lustre and renown on those who take part in it. 

.But trhe first thing that the department will do, will be to establish an University 
at Lahore for the Panjab. 

That University will have for its Patron the Lieutenant-Governor, and for its 
Governors the native rajahs of the Panjab, and for its senate the nobles of Lahore. 

It will have a committee for preservation and cultivation of the Mohainedan, 
Hindu, Sikh and other learning. ; ' 

What will distinguish it from the official instruction will be its complete avowal , 
of the principle of “ absolute liberty in giving and receiving instruction.” 

In other words, we shall have examining committees all over the country at ; 
certain periods of the year, in all branches of knowledge and in all the Oriental 
languages. 

At the chief cities we shall have competent lecturers some of whom will give - 
their services gratuitously. 

These lecturers will teach with the view to the examination, but there will he 
no coii^lsion of any sort or shapes viz , : — ’ x 

Any body of ability may teach under our auspices. ' ;; 

Any body may be taught. 

Eor as short or as long a time as he may like. \ 

Any body may be admitted to the examination and if competent receive degrees 
and titles. In short, if this country is ever to be what we wish it to be, there must, 
in this our educational measure, be encouragement everywhere and restriction ^ 
nowhere. | 

Unless the voluntary ^rinci^le surrounded by certain safeguards is the basis - i 
of our movement, the nation will remain in its childhood. Government will 
always doubt that the people are fit for high posts as long as we do not show that 
we are men, not children. 

Therefore we must act for ourselves and gain by overwhelming merit, the v 
position to which we asinre. Then the i^eople of England will bountifully bestow 
its marks of appreciation on a deserving pieople. v; 
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Let us work together, without jealousy of eaoh other’s goodness, but for one 
common object. 

On me you can always depend here or in England, in public or private, I shall, 
in my humble way, ‘always serve your cause. 

But if you act in concert for a great, good and noble common object, with 
implicit reliance on yourselves and each other, you will succeed. Praise will be 
given to all, where all support and praise each other, and friendship will sanctify 
the bounds, which have been drawn together by a necessity of common action, 

PAPEB 11. Bateu 11th Septembeb, 1865. 

The " Okiental Enivbesity.” 

Is, as a National Indian Imtitxvtion, 

I. A supreme literary body 'j 

II. A supreme examining body vFor Oriental literature and Western science. 

III. A supreme teaching body J 

Its objects will be : — 

To restore ancient learning. 

To create a good vernacular literature. 

To introduce European science through the medium of the vernaculars. 

Its princii^les are : — 

That sound education ca/mioi he prescribed, hut must he developed* Much must 
be left to private co-operation and responsibility. That, therefore, the existing 
educational elements “in this country must be made use of and developed in the 
right direction, * , ' ^ 

That for India the Oriental languages are the natural basis for the superstruc- 
ture of EuroiDean science, and that their study alone can give to the natives of this 
country that mental discipline without which the acquisition of mere “ knowledge” 
is unsound and delusive. 

That every class of the pox)ulation be made to feel an interest in the success of 
the movement, and that literary merit of any kind be appreciated and rewarded.* 

(Here follow details regarding the constitution and estimate of the income and 
expenditure of the University proposed by Dr. G-. W. Leitner, for the consideration 
of the Baieses of Lahore and Amritsar, and approved of by them.) 

PAPEB III.— DETAILS OE THE OBiaiHAL SCHEME FOB THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN OBIENTAL UNIVEBSITY. 

The Baieses of Lahore and Amritsar have determined, subject to the sanotiou 
and support [by a grant] of Government, to establish “ A Board of Vernacular 
Instruction,” the main feature of which will be the institution of the 04ental 
University,” the rough details of which are given further on. The Baises consider 
that a scheme of such vastness should be under the patronage of Her Most 
Excellent Majesty the Queen, His Excellency the Viceroy of India, and His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab. 

The Obientae Univeesity. 

Founded in the year 1865 by the Baises of Lahore, the Bajahs of and . 


* See also Paper II, ante. 
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Pateon. 

Her Most Excellent Majesty tlie Queen * * * § 

Yioe-Patron, 

His Excellency the Viceroy of India. 

CHANCELIiOE. 

His Honour tlie Lieutenant-O-overnor of tke Panjab.. 

Oepicial Governors. t 
The Eajah of Kapurthalla. 

Ditto (not yet determined). 

Ditto (ditto). 

Life Governors. 

The Pounders of the University. 

The Oounced.J 

The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Official Governors, and other men of rank or 
great literary eminence who may be elected into it. 

The Senate. § 

Is a body composed of the representatives of the several “Literary Committees.’* 
The Literabx Oommittebs. 

Supervise the difEerenl; Examining Boards and fall into two main divisions. 

The Committees for Vernaeular Literature. 

Ditto for Classical Oriental Literature, 

The Committees for Vernacular Literature have the following objects : — 

1. To select good English books for translation into the Vernaculars of India 
and to give prizes for the best translations. 

2. To encourage and reward original composition in any of the Vernaculars. 

B. To raise the standard of Mohamedan and Hindu Schools throughout tlie 
country by introducing Vernacular grammars and elementary scientific treatises. 

4. To issue books in the Vernacular languages as models of a pure style. 

The Committees for Classical Oriental Literature — 

1. To promote the study of the Arabic, Sanscrit, and Persian languages, more 
particularly, in a systematic and critical manner. 

2. To reward any treatise that will throw light on any subject connected with 
the History, the Customs, the Antiquities, &c., of the Hindus, Mohamedans, Sildis, 
and other races of India. 

3. To carry on Historical and Antiquarian researches in a systematic manner. ' 

4. To edit and reward good Editions and Commentaries of the great Sanscrit^ 
Arabic, and Persian Poets, Historians, &c. 

5. To collect within one large central building all the books that can be found 
bearing on the literature and past history of any of the races of India. 


* The prospect of Her Majesty becoming the Patron of the only Oriental 
University in the world had, no doubt, a very stimulating effect on the liberality of 
the contributing chiefs and of other native donors. 

f By this is meant Members of the University by virtue of their high position. 

J This body will be the highest managing body of the University. 

§ On the sanction of the Government being obtained for the principles of the 
Scheme, a detailed set of laws for the harmonious and systematic working together 
of the Council, Senate, Literary Committees, cfec., will be submitted for approval. 
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SuiDervised by the Literary Committees are the Examining Boards. 

(Here follow details regarding their work.) 

In addition to the above graduates by examination, the University will at once 
create a number of “ honorary graduates ” from among the most distinguished 
native men of letters throughout Lidia, and confer the same honour on the great 
Orientalists of Europe. The graduates will be the “Bellows” of the University, 
and will be entitled to vote at the general meetings of the Senate. 

As a teaching body, the Oriental University of Upper India will consist of 

The Lahore and Amritsar University College, 

(Here follow details.) 

The University will, moreover, put itself into communication with every literary 
or scientific society in this country, and with all the Oriental societies of Europe. 
The University, by translating the papers, &c., read before the latter societies, will 
on the one hand, stimulate similar inquiries among the learned Moulvies, Pandits, 
(fee., of India ; and on the other, show to the societies of Em’ope that it is able and 
willing to aid them by such investigations as it will ofier to carry on for them in 
this country. 

The first steps towards the creation of the Lahore University College were at 
once taken by the establishment of an Oriental School, afterwards Oriental College, 
which represented to the Chiefs and native donors their conception of a teaching 
Oriental University. Its history is thus described in a recent History of the Uni- 
versity of the PanJab : — 

The Oriental College, 

In order to teach the Oriental Languages upon modem principles, and to impart 
a knowledge of modern sciences through the medium of the vernacular, an Oriental 
School was opened in August, 1870. This school had been originally founded, in 
1865, by the Anjuman-i-Panjab, and it had then been the object of large donations 
from native chiefs. When, for certain reasons, the Oriental School was closed, the 
subscriptions and donations ceased. After its re-opening under improved auspices, 
very liberal subscrii^tions and donations again poured in. Dr. E. Trumpp, a well- 
known Orientalist and linguist, presided over the school for about a year , and when 
some of the students matriculated and passed higher examination on the Oriental 
side, a college department was added, and the name Oriental College was given to this, 
the chief teaching institution of the University College. ... 

To recapitulate briefly, the objects of the College are twofold : (1) to give a high 
classical -Oriental education, together with instructions, in branches of general 
knowledge, and (2) to give a practical direction to every study. Men who intend to 
devote themselves entirely to Literature or Science have scholarships and fellow- 
ships to look forward to with their incumbent duties of teacb^ and tr^lating, or 
they may return to their homes as thoroughly trained Maulvis or Pandits who have 
also received a liberal education. Those who aspire to the dignity and function of 
Quazis are trained in their own Law. Persons who wish to take up the practical 
work of teaching in Army Schools or in the Educational department will, it has 
been promised, be admitted to a course in the Normal School. The Oriental 
College is now aiming to train its students for— ... rp, 

1. The Entrance, Proficiency, and high proficiency Examinations in Arts ; 2. The 
Oriental Certificate of Pandits, Maulvis, and Munshis of various degrees ; 3. Orierital 
Fellowships and Translatorships ; 4. The teaching functions of Maulvis and Pandits, 
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and tlie 'practical work of Munshis; 5. Native Lawyers; 6» Sub- Overseers ; 

7. Teachers (for Indigenous, Army, and Educational Department Schools) ; 

8, HaMms and Vaidyas. 

PAPEE ly. — ^Pboobamme, coi^taikino the PniNcmnES and Pbomises on the stbengte 

OE WHICH SUBSCBIPTIONS WEBE OBTAINED. DATED 29TH MaBOH, 1867. 


r/ie Euro])ean Committed of Support, 

Pbesident — The Hon. Sir Donald McLeod, e.c.sx, c.b. 

MEiEBBBs — A. A. Eoberts, Eb( 1 ., c.b., o.s.i. ; E. H. Cooper, Esq., c.b. ; Colonel B, 
Maclagan, b.e. ; T. H. Thornton, Esq., d.c.d. ; 0. D. Aitchison, 
Esq., o.s. ; Gr. W. Leitner, Esq., si.A., ph.d. ; Baden Powell, Esq. ; 
Lepel Griffin, Esq. (Secretanj), 


We, the undersigned, members of a European Committee formed in sui^port of 
the University which is proposed to be established at Lahore, in our private capa- 
cities* as well-wishers to a movement which is becoming a national one, earnestly 
call your attention to the following declaration of our educational views, and of the 
aims and principles of the new University. Should they meet mth your approval 
we invite your cordial co-operation towards realizing them by every means in your 
power. ' -D. E. Mcdeod, President. 

' A. A. Bobebts. E. H. Goobek. 

Eobebt Maclagan. T. H. Thobnton. 

C. U. Aitchison. G. W. Leitneb. 

Baden Powell. Lepel Gbiefin, Secretai'y, 


Objects and Principles of the Proposed Lahore UniversiUj, 

It has been thought desirable by the European Committee of Support of the new 
University at Lahore, that a statement of the principles upon which it is being 
founded, and of the objects which it desires to attain, should be dra^vn up for 
general circulation. 

1. It may be stated that although the movement to which the ‘University owes 
its origin has specially been termed “ OrientaJ,” yet that, by the use of the term, 
no revival of the old warfare between the Orientalists and Anglicists ” is signified. 
While the revival of the Eastern learning and the creation of a good vernacular 
literature will be the primary object of the University, yet English wiE be sthl 
considered as the natural conq^lement of education, and of the highest value to the 
Native student whose mind has been thoroughly disciplined by a study of his 
national classics. 

2. A quotation fmm the well-known educational despatch of the Secretary of ' 
State for India will fitly precede any further observations, as it both explains and 
justifies the imesent movement : “The Government schools and coEeges, whether 
high or low, should be regarded, not as permanent institutions, but only as a 
means for generating a desire and demand for education, and as models mean- 
while for imitation by private institutions. ’ In proportion as the demand for 
education in any given locality is generated, and as jirivate institutions spring up 
and fiourish, all possible aid and encouragement should be afforded to them; 

^ * The local government subsequently endorsed these principles and promises 
‘‘Panjab University Calendar,” 1874-75, compiled by Mr. E. W. 

1 U:;;c..n.Li!‘g Eegistrar of the Panjab Uniyersity College, 
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and the (3-overnment, in place of using its power and resources to compete with 
private parties, should rather contract and circumscribe its measures of direct 
education, and so shape its measures as to iDave the way for the abolition of its 
own schools/’ 

3. It should be understood that the Oriental movement at Lahore is in no way 
antagonistic to the Educational Department, which, in some form or another, must 
always remain a necessity in India, and which, at all events, must continue for a 
long time to be a model to private institutions. It is probable that but for it, no 
demand for education would ever have arisen in this country; but, a special 
demand having arisen, it clearly becomes a duty to act in the spirit of the above- 
quoted despatch, and give it every possible encouragement. No hapxner fulfilment 
of the despatch can be imagined than in a movement which promises to enlist tlie 
sympathies of the whole people in its success ; and through such a movement alone 
does it appear likely that the Government will ever be able to contract its own 
measures of direct education. 

4. The necessity for a University founded oai these principles at Lahore, is shown 
by the eagerness and enthusiasm with which the people of the Panjab have wel- 
comed the idea. The University of Calcutta is, for various reasons, unsuited to the 
wants of this province. Firstly, its distance is too great, and the area over which its 
affiliated institutions extend too vast and varied to admit of its exercising the in- 
fluence which would he exercised by a University located at Lahore. Secondly, were 
the Calcutta University more accessible than it is, it would still, in the opinion of 
the European and Native iDromoters of the present movement, be unsuited to the 
requirements of the Panjab, insisting, as it does, oh a considerable knowledge of 
the English language as a sine qud non for matribulatioii and the obtaming of 
degrees, and afiording by its course of study little encouragement to the cultivation 
of the Oriental classics, and none to the formation of a modern vernacular literature. 
The objects of the Universities of Lahore and Calcutta are different, but not 
antagonistic ; each may carry out successfully its proper speciality, and each may 
afford the other valuable assistance. 

6. The University of Lahore will therefore be founded with the following aims : 
(a) To allow the people of this country a voice in the direction of their own 
education ; (b) to disciiDline the minds of students by a course of study in their 
own classical languages, and of such portion of their literature as would fonn a 
natural transition to a really intelligent acceptation of modern ideas ; (c) to 
develop in every way such originality in literature as may already exist in the 
country, not im]peding the progress of the movement by unnecessary rules and 
restrictions. 

6. It appears to the European Committee of Support that the Jbest method of 

carrying out the first of these intentions will be by leaving the direction of the 
University education in the hands of a Council representing both the most liberal 
educational principles of Europe as interpreted by the British Government of India 
and the wishes of the people of this country. The official members of the Council 
will thus give a guarantee to the Government for the proper expenditure of such 
funds as the grant-in-aid principle may afford the University; lohile the Native 
members xoill and maintain the national and indcxoendent spiHt of the move-^ 

ment. No one would be eligible to the Council who could not give his adhesion to 
the principles on which the University is founded. 

7. The University will, as a teaching body, be composed of colleges in different 
parts of Northern India, all more or less teaching the subjects in which the 
University holds periodical examinations. The University, as an examming body, 
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\nU hold examinations for conferring degrees and ” sanads ” for proficiency in— 

(1) Languages, (2) Literature, (3) Science. It will also give rewards for good, 
•original works in the Vernacular, or good editions of standard Oriental works, or for ^ 
translations from European works. It is also proposed to found fellowships of two 
kinds — one to be bestowed upon learned m.en, Natives or Europeans, who will give 
lectures to University students, or othenvise aid in direct University tuition ; the 
other to Native scholars, who will devote their time to literary pursuits, and who ^ 
have already given proof of their ability and industry. This second description of 
fellowship is the more necessary, as a man who devotes himself to Oriental literature 
alone cannot, as a rule, expect any employment from the Government. 

8, In the examinations and the tuition of the University, “ the comparative 

method ” will be aimed at, in order to form a link between the languages, literature, 
and science of the East and the West. Urdu and Hindi will be the principal 
vehicles for direct instruction to the masses of the peoifie. Arabic with Maho- 
medans, and Sanscrit with Hindus, will hold that place which the classical languages 
of Greece and Borne hold towards ourselves, English will give the opportunity for 
comparing their own language, literature, and science with our own, and its tuition* 
will thus be rendered a really invigorating exercise for already prepared minds, not 
a mere word-teaching. It is felt so strongly that it would be fatal to the success of 
the University were its teaching, which is inuinded io bo on Die Eiiropr.fiP io : 

degenerate into the old Oriental method, ibai v.W (■xnTnir.a;io!i coMiinlilcc- wjii (Aijuuii: 

in their number some European of learning and influence, who will thus give a :• 
guarantee for the liberality and progressive tendencies of the institution. 

9. The University will also correspond with the Oriental societies of Europe and 

with European philologists, and obtain aid from them in the development of 
Oriental learning and literature. It will also encourage the formation of literary > 
or scientific societies in this country and co-operate with or support those already \ 
in existence. , > 

XO. Such, in the briefest outline, are the features of the scheme. To carry it out 5; 
successfully it will be necessary to obtain for the University an endowment sufficient 
to guarantee an annual income of Bs, 90,000, and to obtain this, with the grant-in-aid 
assistance, subscriptions to the amount of nine lakhs of rupees will be necessary. - 

II. A few words only are required in conclusion. It has been stated that the 
present movement is in no way intended to inaugurate a reaction hostile to the 
present educational system. The advantages of English are so great, as the 
language of the ruling class, and as a vehicle for the direct communication of ;| 
modern European thought and science, that it would not only he impolitic and '"i 
foolish, but fatal to the success of the new University to attempt to oi^pose it or ? 
limit its influence. It may, moreover, be added that the Natives of India have so . 
keen an appreciation of the advantages they gain from a knowledge of English, that 
there is no fear of its study being neglected. In a financial point of view, the- 
movement is an important one. It promises to relieve Government of much of the 
expense which the growing educational demands of the country entail — claims 
which we have created and encouraged, which we should rejoice in seeing made^ 
and yet which we are unable, and shall still more in the future be unable, to -J 
satisfy, at the risk of aj^pearing wanting not only in generosity, but even in justice. ^ 
Ic must also be considered j)olitie to associate the natural leaders of a country — r 

the noble, the learned, and the wealthy — ^in an undertakmg which wifi invest 
the Government with national sympathies. ] 

Lastly, it is not only wise, hnt just, to encourage the present movement. The / 
Natives of India supply the revenues from which all educational grants are made. 
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It is only fair to allow tliem some share in the direction of their own education, and 
to give them opportunities of cultivating the languages and literature that to them 
are natm^ally dear. 

PAPER V.-— Exteiot eeom a Paeliamentaey Repobt on the Panjab XJniveesity 

Movement, 1875. 

The origin of the Pan jab University movement is thus described in a Report 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty in 1873 : — 

“ Two movements inaugurated by the Society (the Anjuman-i-Panjab), call, 
however, for more especial notice. One of its native members, an eminent Sanscrit 
scholar, Pandit Badha Kishn, the President of the Sanscrit Section of the Society 
in its literary department, addressed a letter to Government, suggesting that steps 
should be taken for the xjreservation and cataloguing of Sanscrit MSS., a movement 
which is now being warmly carried out all over India. He received a letter of 
acknowledgment from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, then President of the London 
Sanscrit Text Society and Patron of the “ Anjuman,” a gracious act, which not 
only stimulated the labours of the Society, but gave a considerable impetus to the 
second movement referred to, viz., the “ Oriental movement,” whose importance in 
af ecting the whole course of the Indian system of education, must necessarily be 
great. Its distinguishing features are described as follows : — 

1. The Foundation of a National University in the Fanjah, — ^Imxjlying the develoi:?- 
ment of self-government among the natives in all matters connected with their own 
education. The first step towards this end was to associate with the officers of 
Government in the control of popular education the donors by whose contributions 
the proposed University was to be founded, together with the learned men among 
the natives of the Province. 

2. The Revival of the Study of the Classical Tanguages of India, viz., Arabic for the 
Mohamcdans, and Sanscrit for the Hindus ; thus showing the respect felt by 
enlightened Europeans for what natives of India consider their highest and most 
sacred literature ; without a knowledge of which it was felt that no real hold upon 
their mind can ever be obtained by a reformer. 

3. The hnngiiig Furopean Science and Education generally within the reach of 
the masses.— This was to be done by developing the vernaculars of India through 
their natural sources, the Arabic, Sanscrit, and Persian, and by translating works 
of interest or scientific value into those vernaculars. 

4. The Elevation of the Standard of Education to the level of the Refomis which are 
ever being earned out in Europe, and by studying Languages, Eistory, Fhilosophy, 
and Law on the ** comparative method,'^' as adapted to the mental disposition of 
Mohamedans and Eindm respectively. The University was to be not only an 
examining body, but also a teaching body, differing in this respect fromjhe other 
three Indian Universities, those of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, which merely 
examine. It was also to be a centre of discussion on all subjects affecting education, 
and finally, a matter of peculiar interest to us in Europe, it was. to be an Academy 
for the cultivation of archteological and philological investigations, and for giving 
a helping hand to European Orientalists, whose in(xuiries it would advance by 
researches on the spot, whilst it would itself benefit by popularizing European 
Oriental learning, and bringing its critical method to bear on the literary labours of 
native savans. (Vide “ P. U. C. Papers and Statutes.”) 

The scheme thus conceived, enlisted warm native support, and most liberal 
contributions poured in. Sir Donald Macleod, the governor of the province, gave 
his approval to the movement, and under his auspices a committee of European 
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supporters (viz., Messrs. G-, W. Leitner,' Lepel H. Griffin, A. Branclreth, A; A. 
Boberts, Bobert Maolagan, 0. U. Aitchison, Baden Powell, F. H. Cooper, and T. H. 
Thornton) issued in its favour a manifesto which was among the doouments exhibited 
by Br. Leitner at Vienna. It was opposed, however, by the Educational Depart- 
ment and by the Calcutta University, although one of its vice-chancellors, Mr. 
Seton-Carr, generously declared that, in his opinion, the time for the formation of 
a fourth university for Upper India had arrived. A long controversy ensued. Its 
progress was traced in the files of the Indian newspapers exhibited at Vienna, and 
a reference to them will show the active part which Dr. Leitner took therein. A 
portion of the general Panjab scheme, viz., the movement in support of vernacular 
literature, was at length adopted in the north-west provinces, and eventually the 
Calcutta University was induced to make substantial concessions to the popular 
requirements and in favour of Oriental learning. 

Early in 1870 a University College ” was established at Lahore, and the 
Goverjament Colleges of Lahore and Delhi, the medical schools (English and 
vernacular), an Oriental college, law classes, and apparently a school in arts and 
industry, were affiliated to it. {Vide Prospectus.) 

On the recommendation of the Panjab Government ” (I quote from the printed 
statement exhibited at Vienna), the Government of India in its order No. 9, dated 
10th June. ISOO. sanctioned the foundation, of the University College, it being stated 
ai- the time ihar ilso name o£ “ College had been added to that of “ University ” 
in order to mark that this arrangement was temporary, and that as soon as the 
University College created a larger number of students and candidates for examina- 
tions than had existed before, the full rights of a university would be conceded 
to it.” 


PAPEE YI.— ACT ISTo. XIX of 1882. 

Passed by the Govebnob-Geuebai/ oe Ihbia ih CouNCHi. 

(Ileceived the assent of the Governor-General on the 5th Octoher^ 1882.j 

An Act to Establish and Inoobboeate the Univebsity oe the Panjab. 

Pj-eaiBble - Whereas an Institution, styled at first the Lahore University 

College, but subsequently the Panjab University College, was 
established at Lahore in the year 1869, with the special objects of promoting the 
difiusion of European science, as far as possible, through the medium of the 
vernacular languages of the Panjab, improving and extending vernacular literature 
generally, affording encouragement to the enlightened study of the Eastern 
classical languages and literature, and associating the learned and infl.uential 
classes of the Province with the officers of Government in the promotion and 
supervision of popular education; 

But it was at the same time iprovided that every encouragement should be 
afforded to the study of the English language and literature, and that, in all 
subjects which could not be completely taught in the vernacular, the English 
language should be regarded as the medium of examination and instruction ; 

And whereas this Institution was, by a Notification, No. 472, dated 8th December, 
1869, published in The Fanjah Government Gazette^ of the twenty-third day of 
December, 1869, declared to be so established, in part fulfilment of the wishes of a 
large number of the Chiefs, Nobles, and influential classes of the Panjab, and it is 
•now expedient, the said Institution having been attended .with success, further to 
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fulfil tlie wishes of. the said Chiefs, Hobles, and infitiential classes, by constituting 
the said Institution a Uniyersity for the purpose of ascertaining, by means of 
examination or otherwise, the persons who have acquired proficiency in different 
branches of Literature, Science and Art, and for the purpose of conferring upon 
them academical degrees, diplomas, Oriental literary titles, licenses and marks of 
honour ; 

And' whereas it is also expedient that the University so constituted should be 
incorporated, and that the iDroperty, movable and immovable, which has been 
hitherto held by, or in trust for, the said Institution should become the property of 
the University, subject to all existing trusts as to the manner in which, and the 
purposes to which, that property or any part thereof is to be applied ; 

It is hereby enacted as follows ; — 

Short title and 1. This Act may be called the Panjab University Act, 1882 ; 

commencement. shall come into force at once. 

Esfcahiishment and 2. (i) A University shall be established at Lahore; and the 
° Governor-General for the time being shall be the Patron of the 
University. 

(ii) The University shall consist of a Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor, and such 
number of Fellows as may be determined in manner hereinafter provided. 

(iii) The University shall be a Body Corporate by the name of the University of 
Punjab, having perpetual succession and a common seal, with power to acquire and 
hold property, movable or immovable, to transfer the same, to contract, and to 
do all other things necessary for the x^nrposes of its constitution. 

(iv) The University shall come into existence on such day as the Local Govern- 
ment may, by notification in the official Gazette, appoint in this behalf; 

B. All the property, movable and immovable, held at the 
University^ CoSege which the University comes into existence by or in trust 

to vest in University, for the Panjab University College, shall, on that date, become the 
proiDerty of the University, to be administered by it for the 
purposes of the University, subject to all existing trusts as to the manner in 
which, and the purposes to which, that property or any part thereof is to be 
applied. 

Chancellor Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab for the time being 

shall be the Chancellor of the University ; and the first Chancellor 
shall be the Honourable Sir Charles Umx>herston Aitchison, Knight Commander of ' 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire, Doctor of Laws. 

Vice-Chancellor Vice-Chancellor shall be such one of the Fellows as 

the Chancellor may, from time to time, appoint in this behalf. 

(ii) Excex3t as provided in sub-section (iv), he shall hold office for two years 
from the date of his ax:>pointment, and on the expiration of his term of office may 


be re-appointed, 

(iii) But if a Vice-Chancellor leaves India without the intention of returning 
thereto, he shall thereupon cease to be Vice-Chancellor. 

(iv) lames Broadwood Lyall, Esquire, of the Bengal Civil Service, and at 
present Financial Commissioner of the Panjab, shall be deemed to have been 
appointed the first Vice-Chancellor ; and his term of office shall, subject to the 
provisions of sub-section (iii), expire on the last day of December, 1884. 

Fellows. 6. The following persons shall be Fellows, namely : — 

(a) every person who has held the office of Chancellor, and all persons for the 
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time being liolcling Bucb. offices under Government as tlie Local Government may, 
from time to time, by notification in the official Gazette, specify in this behalf ; 

{&) persons whom the Chancellor may, from time to time, appoint by name as 
being eminent benefactors of the Panjab University, original promoters of the 
movement in favour of the establishment of the Panjab University College, or 
persons distinguished for attainments in Literature, Science or Art, or for zeal in 
the cause of education ; 

(c) such persons (if any) as may, from time to time, be elected by the Senate of 
the University, and approved by the Chancellor ; and 

[d) the rexoresentatives, for the time being with the Government of the Panjab, 
of such Chiefs (if any) of territories not comprised in British India as the Local 
Goverximent may, from time to time, by notification in the official Gazette, specify 


“Cancellatioii and 


on this behalf *. 

Provided that — 

(i) the whole number of the Fellows holding office under clauses (a), (&) and 
(c), exclusive of the Vice-Chancellor, shall never be less than fifty ; and 

(ii) the number of persons for the time being elected under clause (c) shall 
never exceed the number for the time being aiopointed under clause (6). 

— The succession to an office notified under clause {a)^ of a person 
^lec'c-d under chin sc (c) or oppoirilcd nndor clause (b), does not afiect his position 
for live purposes oi ibc second chiuso of proviso. 

; : 7. (i) The offices specified in Part I of the schedule hereto 

^ annexed shall be deemed to have been specified in a notification 

issued under section six, clause (a ) ; and 

(ii) the persons named in Part II of that schedule shall, exeeiot for the purposes 
of the second clause of the iDroviso to section six, be deemed to have been appointed 
Fellows under clause (b) or (c) of section six. 

8. (i) The Chancellor may^with the consent of not less than 
two-thirds of the members of the Senate for the time being in 
■ ' ■ India, cancel the appointment of any Fellow ai^pointed under 

section six, clause (b) or clause (c) ; and the Local Government may, whenever it 
thinks fit, by notification in the official Gazette, cancel or amend any notification 
issued under section six, clause (a), or clause (b). 

(ii) If any Fellow appointed under section 6, clause (b) or clause (c), and not 
' being a person named in Part II of the schedule to this Act, leaves India without 
the intention of returning thereto, or is absent from India for more than four years, 
he shall thereupon cease to be a Fellow. 

Constitution and (^) Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows for the 

powers of Senate. time being shall form the Senate of the University. ’ 

(ii) The Senate shall have the entire management of, and superintendence over, 
the afiairs, concerns, and property of the University, and shall provide for that 
management, and exercise that su|)erintendence, in accordance with the Statutes, 
Buies, and Begulations for the time being in force under this Act. 

u at moot- “meeting of the Senate the Chancellor, or, in Ms 

absence, the Vice-Chancellor, or, in the absence of both, a Fellow 
chosen by a majority of the Fellows present at the meeting, shall 
X3reside as Chairman. 

, 11. Every guestion which comes before the Senate at a meeting 

meeUufis^Ssenate. shall be decided by a majority of the votes of the members present 
and of such members for the time being in India as may have sent 
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proxies in accordance witli the Bnles for the time being in force under this Act ; 
and the Chairman at any such meeting shall have a vote, and, in case of an ec[uality 
of votes, a second or casting vote. 

Provided that no question shall be decided at any such meeting unless fourteen 
members at the least, besides the Chairman, are present at the time of the decision. 

12. Subject to the Statutes, Eules, and Begulations for the 
SynSte^^Facu^ time being in force under this Act, the Senate may, from time to 
ties, Examiners, time, 

and Officers. • Constitute an Oriental Faculty and Faculties of Arts, Law, 

Science, Medicine, and Engineering ; 

(ii) appoint, or provide for the appointment of, a Syndicate ; 

(iii) appoint, suspend, and remove a Begistrar ; 

(iv) appoint, suspend, and remove, or provide for the appointment, suspension, 
and removal of, — 

(a) Examiners, Officers, and servants of the University, and 
(h) Professors and Lecturers in connection with the University, 

The first Begistrar shall be Gottlieb William Leitner, Esquire, Master of Arts, 


Doctor of Laws, Barrister-at-Law. 

13. The Syndicate shall be the executive Committee of the 
Senate, and may discharge such functions of the Senate as it 
may be emx)Owered to discharge by the Statutes, Buies, and 
Begulations for the time being in force under this Act. 

Power to confer Subject to the Statutes, Buies, and Begulations for the 

dejjrees, &c., after time being in force under this Act, the Senate may confer on all 
examination. persons who have passed such examinations in the University and 
fulfilled such other conditions as may be prescribed under this Act — 

(u) in the Oriental Faculty, tire degrees .of Bachelor, Master and Doctor of 
Oriental Learning ; 

(&) in the Faculty of Arts, the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Arts and 


Doctor of Literature : 

And, if empowered by the Governor-General in Council in this behalf, — 

(c)- in the Faculty of Law, the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Laws ; 

(cl) in the Faculty of Science, the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Science ; 

(e) in the Faculty of Medicine, the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Medicine ; 

(f) in the Faculty of Engineering, the degrees of Bachelor and Master of Civil 


Engineering. 

The Senate may also confer — 

(g) such diplomas, Oriental literary titles and licenses as may be prescribed by 
•any Buies for the time being in force under this Act; and 

(h) Budh marks of honour for a high degree of proficiency in the different 
branches of literature, science, and art as may be prescribed by these rules. 

15. Notwithstanding anything in section fourteen, the Senate 
Power to confer may confer degrees, diplomas, Oriental literary titles, licenses or 
^Sed m^rks of honour, as provided by that section, on any persons who 
at j^ave in the year 1882, before the passing of this Act, passed such 
■ -./IrKo" examinations prescribed by the Panjab University College as may 

" be sufficient to satisfy the Senate that they are persons quaHfied 

in point of learning to obtain those degrees, diplomas, Oriental literary titles, 


licenses, or marks of honour. 
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16. Kotwitlistancling anything hereinbefore contained, but 
honorary ?egree?^ subject to the confirmation of the Chancellor, the Senate may, in 

the Oriental Faculty, and the Faculties of Arts and Law, grant 
the degree of Doctor to any person without requiring him to undergo any examina- 
tion for that degree : 

Froyided that — 

(i) a resolution has been passed at a meeting of the Senate that the x^erson is, 
by reason of eminent xoosition and attainments, a fit and x>roper person to receive 
that degree ; and 

(ii) in the case of degrees in the Faculty of Law, the Senate has been 
empowered by the Oovernor-General in Council to grant such degrees after 
examination. 

17. The Senate may charge such reasonable fees for entrance 

tJniversity and continuance therein, for admission to the 
examinations of the Dniversity, for attendance at any lectures or 
classes in connection with the University, and for the degrees to be conferred 
by the Uniyersity, as may be imposed by the Buies or Begulations for the time 
being in force under this Act. 

Power to make Senate shall, as soon as may be after the passing 

Statutes, Pules, and 0^ this Act,, and may from time to time thereafter, make Statutes, 
Ueguiaiions. BuLes afid Beguia/tions consistent with this Act, touching — 

(a.) the mode and mme of conyening the meetings of the Sen^ite and of tran- 
sacting business thereat ; 

(b) the appointment, suspension, removal, duties and remuneration of the 
Begistrar, Examiners, Professors, Lecturers, officers and servants ; 

(c) the appointment, constitution and duties of the Syndicate and the Faculties ; 
(d^) the previous course of instruction to be followed by candidates for the 

examinations of the University ; 

.(e) the examinations.to be passed and the other conditions to be fulfilled by 
candidates for degrees ; 

(/) the examinations to be passed and 4he other conditions to be fulfilled by 
candidates for diplomas, Oriental literary titles, licenses and marks of honour 
respectively ; 

((jr) the conduct of examinations for degrees, diplomas, Oriental literary titles, 
licenses, and marks of honour ; and 

(h) generally all matters regarding the University. 

(ii) All such Statutes, Buies and Begulations shall he reduced into writing, and 
sealed -with the common seal of the University, and shall — 

(a) in the case of Statutes, and of Buies and Begulations made under clause (e) 
of this section, after they have been confirmed by the Local Government and 
sanctioned by the Governor-General in Council, and 

(h) in the case of all other Buies and Begulations after they have been sanctioned 
by the Local Government, 

be binding on all persons, members of the University, or admitted thereto, and 
and on all candidates for degrees, diplomas, Oriental literary titles, licenses and 
marks of honour. 

(iii) If, on the expiration of eighteen months from the date on which the 
University comes into' existence, no Statutes, Buies or Begulations have been made 
and sanctioned, or (as the case may be) made, confirmed and sanctioned, under the 
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foregoing provisicfns of this section, touching a matter mentioned in sub-section (i), 
the Local Government may, by notification in the official Gazette, make such 
Statutes, Buies or Begulations touching that matter as it thinks fit ; and, subject 
in the case of Statutes and of Buies and Begulations touching the matter men- 
tioned in clause {e) to the sanction of the Governor-General in Council, those 
Statutes, Buies or Begulations shall be deemed to have been made and sanctioned, 
or (as the case may be) made, confirmed and sanctioned, under sub-sections 
(i) and (ii). 

Duty of Local 19. It shall be the duty of the Local Government to require 
forcrietf Statutes’ proceedings of the University shall be in comformity with 

Buies and Begu- this Act, and with the Statutes, Buies and Begulations for the 
lations. being in force under the same ; and the Local Government 

may exercise all powers necessary for giving effect to its requisitions in this behalf, 
and may (among other things) annul, by a notification in the official Gazette, 
any such proceeding which is not in conformity with this Act, and the said 
Statutes, Buies and Begulations. 

20. All appointments made under section five, all ai^point- 
certai^Sscs?^ ments made or cancelled under section six, clauses (h) and (c), and 
section eight, all degrees, diplomas, Oriental literary titles or 
licenses conferred under sections fourteen, fifteen and sixteen, and all Statutes, 
Buies and Begulations made under section eighteen, shall be notified in the official 
Gazette ; wherein, also, the record of the proceedings of every meeting of the 
Senate shall be duly published# 

Annual accounts. accounts of the income and expenditure of the 

University shall be submitted once in every year to the Local 
Government for such examination and audit as the Local Government may 
direct. 

Temporary pro- Statutes, Bules and Begulations of the Panjab 

vision as to Statutes University College shall, so far as they are consistent with this 
lations. deemed to be the Statutes, Buies and Begulations of the 

University, and shall remain in force for two years from the date 
on which the University comes into existence, unless they are sooner repealed 
by a Statute made in accordance with section eighteen. 


PAPEB VII. — ^Beoapitulatioxt op some op the Obiginal Pbinoiples on the occasion 
OP THE Oppigial Inaugubation of the Panjab Univeksity in 1882. 

The objects and history of the University of the Panjab were briefly described as 
follows by Sir Charles U. Aitchison, K.o.s.r,, Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab 
and Chancellor of the University, on the occasion of the official inauguration of that 
institution by His Excellency the Viceroy, on the 18th November, 1882 : — 

“In reporting to your Excellency the business before this, the inaugural 
Convocation of the Punjab University, I deem it a happy and auspicious circum- 
stance that the Convocation should be presided over by your Lordship. I deem it 
so, not merely because the Panjab University Act has become law during your 
Excellency’s Viceroyalty, but much more because I know that the popular 
movement that culminated in the Act passed six weeks ago, has met with your 
cordial sympathy and support, and because I also know that the principles upon 
which the University has been founded are in complete harmony with the 

26 
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enlightened policy of self-help and self-government which your Excellency has 
recently so clearly and forcibly expounded. In a paper dated so far back as 
August, 1865, the proposed University is described as ‘ the people’s own depart- 
ment of public instruction.’ The popular element has been a distinguishing 
feature of the project from the very beginning, and explains to a great extent the 
prominence given to Oriental studies in the constitution of the University. One of 
the special objects of the University, as set forth in the Statutes, is, ‘ To associate 
the learned and influential classes in the province with the officers of the Govern- 
ment in the promotion and supervision of popular education.’ The other special 
objects, as your ExceEency is aware, besides making provision for the highest study 
of English, are two : — ‘ 1. To promote the diflusion of European science as far as 
possible, through the medium of the vernacular languages of the Pan jab, and the 
improvement and extension of vernacular literature generally. 2. To aflord 
encouragement to the enlightened study of Eastern classical languages and litera- 
ture,’ All these special objects are prominently set out in the preamble of the 
Act, and I have recently had the satisfaction of being assured, by those who were 
most intimately connected with the movement from the first, and to whose sugges- 
tions, indeed, the foundation of the University is due, that the Act in its present 
form is all that the founders and the public desire.” 


PAPEB Vin,— SUMHARV OP LAST EeTOUT OP TEE PANJAB UNIVERSITY (1883). 

The following extracts from the Convocation Eeport of the Panjab University 
dated 1st Uecember, 1883, will show the work done : — 

The receipts of the current account during the Calendar year 1882, amounted 
to Bs. 76,495 and the expenditure to Es. 70,420, the figures for the year 1881 being 
Bs. 64,958 and Bs. 63,881 respectively. Less than a third of the income has been 
received as a grant-in-aid, and of this grant a portion (amounting to Bs. 4317) has 
been spent on Government objects and institutions as usual. During the year the 
funded account received the following donations up to October, 1888, for the general 
purposes of the University ; — 

Prom H. H. the Baja of jSuket .... Bs. 1000 
,, H. H. the Baja of Dumbagraon . . . „ 1000 

His Highness the Baja of Faridkot and Eai Mela Earn of Lahore have also 
subscribed Es. 6000 and Bs. 1000 respectively, for the general purposes of the 
University, Donations of Es. 8000, and of 666 copies of an Urdu translation of 
Sir Lepel Griffin’s “Panjab Bajas” have been received from Yazir-ud-daula 
Mudabbir-ul-Mulk Khalifa Syad Muhammed Hassan, Prime Minister, Patiala State, 
for foundling two annual gold medals; the one, in honour of Sir Charles 
Aitchinson, to be awarded to the student who stands first on the list of B.A.’s and 
M.A.’s and whose first language is English and second Arabic ; the second to be 
awarded, in honour of Sir Lepel Griffin, to the student who stands first for the 
degree of Bachelor of Oriental Learning, taldng Arabic as his first and English as 
his second language. Baja Harbans Singh has given Bs. 1000 to pay for the dies 
of the medals previously founded by him. 

Bai Bahadur Eaadya Lai has also founded a prize in honour of General Pollard, 
by a donation of Bs. 1000 to the Panjab University. The prize is to be awarded 
annually in the shape of books or drawing instruments to the candidate who stands 
first in the First Examination in Civil Engineering of the Panjab University. 
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The principal donors to the endowment fund have been 


H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala , 

. Es. 1,16,230 

Do. 

Do, of Jammu and Kashmir . 

• J» 

93,478 

Do. 

Baja of Kapmihala 

• IJ 

37,000 

• Do. 

Nawab of Bahawalpur . 

• >> 

35,000 

Do. 

Baja of Jhind .... 

* n 

26,000 

Do. 

Do, of Nabha .... 

• >) 

17,000 


Between Oct, 1, 1882, and Sept. 30, 1883, the number of candidates in the Arts 
Examinations of the current year was 464, as against 304 in 1882, of whom 338 
went up through the medium of English, and 66 through that of the Vernacular ; 
of the successful candidates 132 passed in English and 25 in the Vernacular. 

Maulvi Muhammed Din, Maulvi Abdul Aziz, and Maulvi Ghulam Mustafa, are 
the first recipients of the M. 0. L. Degree. Maulvi Muhammad Jiimal will be the 
second recipient of the B. 0. L. Degree. Ohuni Dal and Arjan Singh have taken 
Honours in History, and Pirzada Muhaimnad Husain that in Persian and will receive 
the degree of M.A., whilst Maya Bam, Kesho Das, Jiya Bam, Sri Bam, Baushan 
Lai, and Sheikh Muhammad Ashraf, of the Government College, Lahore, will 
receive that of Bachelor in the same Eaculty. 

In the Examinations in Oriental Languages, Literature, Law, and Science, the 
total number of passed candidates was 213 in the current year, against 126 in 1882* 
This number, however, does not include 54 candidates who passed in Professional 
Oriental subjects, such as the Hakim, Qazi, Arithmetical and Vernacular Office Work 
Examinations. The Oriental Examinations continue to attract candidates from 
other provinces. 

In Law, for which there were 165 candidates in December, 1882, the first place 
is gained by Chhajju Bam, of the Law School, who gets the Jaishi Earn Gold 
Medal. Arjan Singh, a teacher in the District School, Gujrat, stood first in the 
First Law Examination. The silver medal, however, goes to Gajan Singh, who 
stood first in the First Law Examination among the Law School candidates. 

In Medicine (English Section) there were 28 candidates, of whom 9 passed ; 
Hori Lai, of the Lahore Medical School, being first at the Final Examination in 
Medicine, and Hardial Singh, of the same school, being first at the First Examina- 
tion in Medicine. The candidates who succeed in passing the Final Examination 
are ajDpointed Assistant-Surgeons, 

. In the Examinations in the Yunani System of Medicine, 5 passed out of 10 for 
Hakim-i-Haziq, and 7 out of 12 for the TJmdat-ul-Hukema Examinations, and 
in those held in the Vaidak systems, 3 out of 6 for Vaidya and 1 out of 3 for 
Bhishak, all from the Oriental College. They will, however, be required to finish 
a four years’ course at the Lahore Medical School in European Medicine, before 
obtaining the Oriental Medical Diplomas. 

Seven candidates went up from the Oriental College for the First Examination 
in Civil Engineering, of whom 3 passed. 


Summary op Exasiinations. 


The total number of candidates for the various Examinations was 1089 : — 


Entrance, Calcutta . 

. 106 

1 First Arts, Calcutta . 

8 

Do. Panjab 

. 386 

Proficiency, Pan jab 

. 50 

B.A,, Calcutta . 

2 

1 M.A., Calcutta 

0 

Do. Panjab 

. 20 

Do. Panjab 

a 
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Teaching Institutions. 

The Institutions directly connected with the Pan j ah University^ and supported 
either entirely or partly from its funds were, in 1883, as follows : — 

The Oriental College, Lahore ; the Government College, Lahore ; the St. 
Stephen’s Mission College, Delhi ; the Lahore Sanskrit School ; the Arabic School 
of Nawab Nawazish AH Khan ; the Amritsar Sanskrit School ; the Arabic Sanskrit 
School, Multan ; the Government Aided School, Jullundur; the Ludhiana Hindu 
School j the Mohamedan School, Gujranwala. 

In addition to these Schools, the Government High Schools and the Govern- 
ment College, as well as many indigenous Schools, and some Schools and Colleges 
in other Provinces, have been sending their students for the examinations of the 
Panjab University, the teaching function of which has thus been performed by 
Institutions directly under its control or indirectly under its influence. 

The Oriental College. 

The number of students borne on the rolls on the Slst March, 1883, was 299 
727 students of this College have passed the various examinations of the Panjab 
University up to date, the number of passed candidates in the examinations of the 
current year being 92.. ^ 

Among the works published by the University during the year, were the 
following : — 

A Grammar of the Prakrit Language, in Sanskrit and English, by Pandit Bikhi 
Kesh Bhattacharji, Shastri ; flrst four books of Euclid, in Gurmuldii, by Pandit 
Jogi Shiv Katli ; Ajiran Manjiri, a Gurniukhi Tract on Disj^epsia, according to the 
Vaidyak System, by the same author; History of the Sikhs, in Gurmukhi, by 
Pandit Bhandat, Visharad. 

PAPER IX. — ^Relations op the Panjab University to Scholars in Europe. 

The objects of the University of the Panjab, especially as regards its relations 
with Oriental societies and scholars in Europe, were thus described at the inaugural 
meeting of the International Congress of Orientalists held at Leyden in Septem- 
ber last, at the Arian Section of which also the President submitted to the 
Congress the following communication from Professor Buhler : *‘As it is very 
desirable to establish an exchange of publications between the Oriental Institutions 
of Europe and the literary and teaching bodies of India, Orientalists who wish 
to extend their relations in that direction, and in particular to procure the 
publications of the University of the Panjab and of other literary bodies of that 
province, as also manuscripts and prints regarding the East and special informa- 
tion, are requested to address Dr. Leitner, Registrar at the Panjab University, who 
will submit to its Senate any proposal for the publication of scholarly editions of 
Oriental texts as well as of translations or of books of reference which Orientalists 
and European savans might wish to undertake.” 

Dr, Leitner spoke as follows at the inaugural meeting of the Congress : — 

“ One of the important events in the Oriental World, and also (as I hope may 
he proved in future) in the World of Orientalists, since the last Congress, has 
been the recognition and investiture with extensive privileges by the Indian 
Government on the 14th October, 1882, of the Anglo-Oriental University of the 
Panjab, which has been founded, after a struggle of seventeen years, by the 
liberality of the Indian chiefs and gentry and by the energy and devotion of the 
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learned classes of the Panjab and of several European promoters, among whom 
I notice that- Mr. Thornton, the delegate of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, is present 
on this occasion. This Institution has been established as an examining, a 
teaching and a literary body for research, and a Board of Education for the 
province, and has, in addition to the ordinary functions of a complete University . 
and Academy, in the fullest sense of these works, for its special task the revival 
and development on a comparative and critical basis of Oriental classical learning 
and of the si^read of knowledge to the masses of India through the medium of 
their vernacular languages. With this view one of the i3rinciples laid down by 
the i^romoters and founders at the beginning of the movement for the establish- 
ment of an Oriental University in India, the only one in the world, was to enter 
into relations with Oriental Institutions and Scholars in the West, to aid their 
aims by local researches and to receive their advice for the further develoinnent, 
improvement and cultivation of Oriental studies. I need not point out what a 
wide field this offers for the activity of Orientalists, but when I add further that 
the University in question has already issued over 190 works, no doubt of varying 
degrees of merit and chiefly translations or editions of existing works, that 
several hundred thousand copies of popular Persian, Urdu and Panjabi poets are 
yearly lithographed by the unaided activity of the people of the Panjab and that the 
2000 State Schools of that province absorb about 68,000 copies of one Urdu Header 
only, while the 13,000 indigenous Arabic, Sanscrit, Guvniukhi and other Schools 
have more or less extensive courses of reading, and that all this only refers to one 
province of the Indian Empire, a vista for literary enterprise is still further 
opened for Oriental authors and publishers, whose publications will be as valuable 
to us as those of the Panjab may be to them. Indeed, the eminent Oriental 
publishers, Messrs. Triibner, followed by Messrs. Allen, have, with praiseworthy 
liberality, already presented a copy of all of their valuable productions to the 
University of the Panjab. Similarly, it is to be hoped that the University of the 
Panjab will, on the aiDplication of the State resources for higher education being 
made by its advice, engage the services of Orientalists in Europe and elsewhere as 
both ‘ Lehrer and Mehrer ’ of their respective specialities. Einally, it may be 
deserving of the attention of this Congress, to consider how far the schemes of 
the Panjab University examinations for the ordinary degrees of Bachelor, 
Master and Doctor of Oriental learning, and the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Oriental learning, which latter the Government of England and India 
has reserved to the highest proved Oriental attainments, as also the Exami- 
nations for the various grades of Pandit, Maulvi and Munshi, may not be 
also rendered available as a stimulus to the Oriental students and scholars in 
Europe, by constituting certain centres where the leading Orientalists «may be 
found under whose care and guidance the examination papers may be given out 
to the Oriental candidates recommended by them. To us in the Panjab it is of, 
at; least, equal importance that the Orientalists of Europe, the United States and 
elsewhere should watch the tether development of the University of the Panjab, 
so that it may remain true to the special object of its foundation. Oriental 
learning as the basis and European science as the superstructure on indigenous 
methods are equally necessary ; otherwise we may have to deplore events like 
that at Batala, where several hundredweight of valuable Sanscrit, Persian and 
Gurmuklii manuscripts were sold as waste paper, a great contrast to the purchase 
of 700 Arabic manuscript by the enterprising Oriental publisher, Mr. Brill of this 
city Leyden, this good, clean, and lovable Athens of the North. The preservation 
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also of traditional explanations, currienla of studies and the utilization of 
indigenous schools, regarding which a lengthy Beport has been submitted to the 
Congress, will be I trust, an object of the constant care of the University of the 
Panjab, with which also the network of State Schools and Colleges is now connected, 
which issues several critical monthly journals in Arabic, Sanscrit, Persian and 
other languages and before which over 1000 candidates presented themselves at the 
examinations during the previous ten years of its existence as a University College, 
for, as many of you are aware, this institution discharged many of the functions of an 
University for a series of years, without the name and status of one, which have 
now been conferred on it by the Legislature. It is to the Indian Government that 
the world is indebted for its only Oriental University, and it seems to me that an 
assembly like the present one may well wish it ^ God speed ’ and leave its further 
care and develoiDment, for the benefit of Oriental learning to the authority that has 
called it into official existence. Whilst doing this, however, it is impossible to 
overlook the debt of gratitude which we owe to the Anjuman-i-Panjab Association, 
which originated the movement and also founded the new flourishing Oriental 
College, the * Mahavidyala ’ of the Pandits and the ‘ Bait-ul-ulum ’ of the Maulvis, 
as a forerunner of the Oriental teacliing aspect of the University.’’ (Applause.) 


Jff.— THE PROPOSED BRANCH OF THE PUNJAB 
UNIYERSITT IN LONDON. 

The following article from The Athencemi shows how far effect has 
been given to the original principles of the Punjab University move- 
ment as regards the relations of that body with scholars in Europe : — ■ 

THE PBOPOSED OBIENTAL UHIYEBSITy, MUSEUM, AND GUEST- 
HOUSE IN LONDON. 

It will interest our readers to learn that the Boyal Dramatic College is about to 
be devoted to a purpose which may become of the greatest use to this the largest 
Oriental empire of the world, as also to Eastern countries and scholars generally. 
Dr, Leitner, the founder of several institutions in, England and India, has just 
purchased this building, together with ten acres of land, which will afford ample 
space for the erection of other edifices, for the purposes of (a) an Oriental University, 
conducting the Oriental examinations of the Punjab University in Europe (just as 
some of the examinations of the University of London are conducted in several of 
the colonies), and-fomimg a link between European and Eastern Orientalists in the 
production of original and translated works, and in the prosecution of research ; 
(&) an Oriental Museum and Library, illustrating the same, for the promotion of 
Oriental literature, art, archceology, ethnology, industry, and commerce ; (c) a free 
Punjab Guest-house, specially adapted to Mahomedans, Hindus, and Sikhs 
respectively. We propose to publish in an early issue further details regarding 
the University, the work of which seems to have been foreshadowed in a communi- 
cation made by Prof. Bithler at the recent Leyden Oriental Congress. The Oriental 
Museum has already promises of valuable colleotions illustrating the past and 
present of several Eastern countries, and, above all, the influence of Greek art on 
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Egypt, Asia Minor, Persia, and, perhaps, also India. The Oriental Gruest-hpuse, 
however, requires explanation. It is chiefly, if not entirely, intended for our Indian 
fellow-subjects of good caste, who are, as a rule, deterred from availing themselves 
of the facilities which London affords for professional studies, and, indeed, even 
from visiting this country, by the non-existence of means whereby, if they so 
desire, they may follow their caste usages, which are often identified with the 
preservation of health and morality. The proposed free Guest-house is only thirty- 
seven minutes by the fast trains from Waterloo Station, thus enabling students 
who wish to frequent the Inns of Court, hospitals, or colleges, to do so daily as 
conveniently and quickly as if they resided in a London suburb. The Guest-house 
has twenty dwellings, each composed of a bed-room, sitting-room, kitchen, scullery 
and bath-room, which will be so arranged on the Hindu side that the most fastidious 
Brahmin may be able to cook his own food (at a very material reduction of the cost 
of living in England, no rent being charged for the quarters), and to follow his 
religious or caste usages without interference. He will then be able to return to 
India with unimpaired influence among his fellow countrymen, from whom, by loss 
of caste, so many natives now become alienated, to the injury of the cause of 
progress, of which they then generally cease to be trusted pioneers, to quote the 
words of a preliminary programme that has been put into our hands. 

It is also intended to make arrangements for the tuition of Europeans and 
natives of good family for official careers in the East, and this country will, it is 
hoped, then be in a position not inferior to that of France, where all living Eastern 
languages are taught, free of cost, at the J^cole des Langues Orientales Yivantes of 
Paris. During Dr. Leitner’s absence in India the Institution will be in charge of a 
well-known Orientalist, assisted by a resident staff of professors, if endowments 
are forthcoming, of which there can be no doubt after the liberality shown by 
several Punjab chiefs. Their historian, Mr. (now Sir) Lepel Griffin, is taking the 
greatest interest in the undertaking, and when in the Punjab, mainly helped 
Dr. Leitner in the foundation of the Punjab Dniversity. Mr. (now Sir) Henry 
Sumner Maine, when in India in 1868, laid before the Council a scheme, written at 
his instance by Dr. Leitner, in which the advantages to natives of such an institu- 
tion in or near London were pointed out. In that year, and again in 1877, the 
proposal received the countenance of the Punjab Government, and was strongly 
advocated by a provincial association, the Anjuman-i-Punjab, which has since 
August last pressed more particularly on the attention of the Indian imblic a project 
which ought to have' been carried out long ago by this country. 

The Times welcomes tlie new Institution in the following article, 
whioli chiefly emphasizes its political advantages : — 

THE PUNJAB BEST HOUSE, WOKING. 

We are able to announce that Dr. Leitner, the Principal of the [Lahore Govern- 
ment College, has completed the purchase of the Eoyal Dramatic College at 
Maybm'y, for the purposes of an Oriental University, Museum, and free Guest 
House for natives of the East belonging to the better classes. It will be remembered 
that the foundation stone of the Boyal Dramatic College was laid by the late Prince 
Consort in 1860, and that it was inaugurated by his Boyal Highness the Prince of 
Wales in 1865. It was to afford a dignified retirement to members of the dramatic 
profession, and liberal contributions poured in from every [quarter. A large sum 
of money was spent or wasted on the erection of a remarkable building, constructed 
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under the supervision of the late Sir William Tite, and the groves of the Academy 
were imitated in the walks of the grounds that surround the college. Its hall was 
profusely adorned with busts, rare paintings, and even jewellery ; hut Fortune was 
not conciliated, and after a period of dissensions among the actors, all went to the 
hammer. Sir Theodore Martin observes, in the “ Life of the Prince Consort,” that 
the Boyal Dramatic College is “ one of the few institutions in which he interested 
himself that have not succeeded.” It will be a satisfaction to the public to learn 
that it is now to he devoted to a purpose which may prove to be of the greatest 
advantage to the Eastern relations of this country. The first impulse to the present 
scheme appears to have been given by Sir Henry Maine, who in 1868 laid before the 
Indian authorities a scheme drafted at his suggestion by Dr. Leitner for an Indian 
institute in or near London.. The idea was warmly taken up by a Punjab association 
of European and native officials and gentlemen, which has since continued to urge 
it as the best means for training natives of India for the various professions, and 
for enabling native officials in the educational, judicial, engineering, and other 
departments of our Indian administration, to avail themselves of the facilities 
offered for improvement in their respective specialities by this great metropolis, in 
the event of their spending their periods of leave in Europe, as some of them 
aheady do. It has, however, been noticed that the natives who have returned from 
this country to India have not that infiuence among their respectable fellow citizens 
wbioh their sojourn in the midst of our civilization would have warranted us in 
assuming, the fact is that they have lost caste, and have in consequence become 
too alienated from the community to be trusted as advocates of progress. Many of 
these Anglicized natives fall into evil courses, and few have fulfilled the expectations 
of their education. To prevent the necessity of loss of caste, which now deters our 
best Indian fellow subjects from -^siting the seat of the Empire, from learning the 
lessons of our civilization, if not faith, and, in short, from availing themselves of its 
culture, Dr, Leitner is making somewhat technical arrangements both here and 
with one of the steamship companies, which will have the effect of preserving caste 
for those to whom it is an object to return to India with unimpaired infiuence 
among their fellow countrymen. One wing of the Boyal Dramatic College will' he 
devoted to Hindus and Sikhs, and the other to Mahomedans. Free quarters will be 
given, and each resident will be enabled, if so disposed, to cook his own food in 
accordance with national or caste usage. The expense of living will accordingly be 
small, while facilities for instruction will be af orded by various public institutions 
which are within easy reach of Waterloo Station, where the student arrives from 
Maybury in thirty-seven minutes by the fast train, thus rivalling the rapidity of 
conveyance from a London suburb. As regards the Oriental University, we are 
informed in the programme that it will conduct the Oriental examinations of the 
Punjab University in Europe, just as some of the examinations of the University of 
London are conducted in several of the colonies, and that it is intended to form a 
link between European and Eastern Orientahsts in the production of original and 
translated works, and in the prosecution of research. The object of this branch 
of an Indian corporation is evidently to encourage both students and authors of 
Oriental literature in Europe by giving them not only honours, but also profitable 
occupation. 

The Oriental Museum, and the Library, which will explain its lessons, are 
mainly for ^he promotion of Punjab commerce and industrial art, and will endeavour 
to bring the English purchaser into direct relations with the Punjab manufacturer ; 
but they will also illustrate the literature, art, archeeology, and ethnology of the 
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East ia tlie widest sense of the term, Various collections have already been 
promised to the museum, and it is more than probable that it will also contain the 
art treasures collected by Dr. Leitner himself, which we described ten years ago as 
invaluable, and which are still deposited on loan at the South Kensington and 
other, Museums. 

, As endowments come in, it is proposed to found Oriental professorships, fellow- 
ships, and scholarships, and to enable Europeans and others who prepare 
themselves for official, professional, and even mercantile careers in the East to 
study Oriental language free of cost, as is already the case in France at the Paris 
School of Living Oriental Languages. We trust that Dr. Leitner ’s scheme will 
receive every encouragement both from the learned public and the Government of 
this and every other country that takes an interest in the East. 

The Christian World expresses itself as follows in a spirit of 
English fairjolay, and of an enlightened Christianity as regards pious 
Mahomedan and Hindu Students at the proposed London Branch of 
the Pan j ah Oriental University. 

AN OBIENTAL UNIVEBSITY IN LONDON. 

On the day that the Duke of Albany breathed his last, there came into existence 
an institution which that learned Prince would have delighted to honour, and which, 
it is now hoped, will be named in his memory. We refer to Dr. Leitner’s purchase 
of the Boyal Dramatic College for the purposes of an Oriental University,. Museum, 
and Free Guest-house for Easterns of the better classes. Dr. Leitner is well known 
as the founder of numerous institutions, especially of the Panjab University, and, 
indeed, it is rather in the capacity of a branch of that body than as an independent 
institution that the Oriental University is to conduct certain examinations for 
Oriental students, and to give occupation to Oriental authors. As a museum, it 
will aim at being both theoretical and practical ; in the former aspect the various 
departments of Archaeology, Numismatics, Ethnology, and Manuscripts will 
illustrate one another, instead of being painfully divided as they now generally are, 
to the distress of the student ; whilst, in the latter, details as to place, cost, and 
amount of manufacture, will accompany the industrial exliibits. To this museum 
various collections have already been promised, and it is more than probable that 
they will also contain the collections made by Dr. Leitner in Asia Minor, Greece, 
Egypt, and India. The Free Guest-house is a name that may puzzle a reader. It 
is, however, a conception both Mediaeval and Oriental, as well as modern, and it 
will none the leas commend itself to English ideas of fairplay and of an enlightened 
Christianity. Dr. Leitner has contended since 1868 that, in the very interests of a 
higher civilization and faith, we should make provision in this country for the visits 
of our Mahomedan and Hindu fellow-subjects in a manner which may not wound 
their religious or social susceptibilities. A pious Mahomedan or Hindu is, as a 
rule, a better man and citizen than one who has earned a cheap reputation for 
civilization by eating pork or beef and drinking beer or brandy. At any rate, the 
native who is above or below his own religion or caste, monopolizes at present all 
the educational, social, and official advantages which England affords, whilst the 
religious Indian student or visitor is debarred from them. Dr. Leitner’s Guest- 
house, it is hoped, will remedy this state of things, which is so injurious to our 
prestige and to the spirit of true Christian charity. 


27 
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The Institute is within easy reach of the centre of London, being less than 
forty minutes by a Jetet train, so that resident students who wish to frequent the 
Inns of Court, Hospitals, or Colleges, for the prosecution of professional or general 
studies, will be enabled to do so daily, as conveniently and quickly as if they were 
resident in a London suburb. The Guest-house for the present consists of two 
wings, one for Hindus and Sikhs an^ the other for Mahomedans, each wing 
containing ten separate dwellings which can be so arranged as to enable their 
inmates to cook their own food in accordance with their customs, and to the saving 
of a considerable item of expenditure. Free furnished quarters will be given to 
students and visitors. Finally, it is intended to endow Professorships of living 
Oriental Languages, such as the State maintains in France, free of cost, to students 
whose future career is in the various parts of the East, This is a feature of Dr. 
Leitner’s scheme to which too great importance cannot be attached, for there can 
be no doubt that many of our failures in Turkey, Egypt, Persia, and elsewhere are 
due, often with the beat intentions, to a want of sympathy which is caused by 
ignorance of Eastern languages and races. To cultivate friendly relations among 
Oriental and European students in this country proceeding to a common home, 
will be one of Hhe incidental advantages of the scheme. It is confidently expected 
that Eastern potentates generally assist in the und:ertaking,‘ for it is one that 
lahowiiull scope for any provision which they may wish to make for the benefit 
of their subjects and co-religionists in England. 
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Instituted for tlie independent and disinterested advocacy and 
promotion, by all legitimate means, of the public interests 
and welfare of the Inhabitants of India generally. 


EUROPEAN PAUPERISM IN INDIA. 

Paper by the Venerable Archdeacon BALT, 
BEAD AT A MEETING OE THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, 

ON MONDAY, JUNE 23, 1884. 

Sir BICHABD TEMPLE, Bart., <}.o,s.i., oxis., / ' 

IN THE CHAIR, 


A MEETiua of the members and friends of the East India Association 
was held on Monday afternoon, J une 23rd, 1884, in the Exeter Hall 
Council Chamber, for the purpose of considering a paper by the 
Venerable Archdeacon Baly, entitled European Pauperism in India : 
its Causes and Cure.” 

Sir Richaed Temple, Bart., a.a.s.i., c.i.e., d.c.l. (President of the 
Association), occupied the chair, and amongst those present were the 
following : — Sir Basil E. Hall, Bart. ; Major-General R, M. Macdonald; 
Captain T. Hay Campbell; Rev. James Long; Rev. J. Crompton 
Sowerbutts ; Dx\ R. Pringle ; Brigade- Surgeon G. A. Watson ; Mr. A. 
Arathoon ; Mr. 0. W. Arathoon ; Mr.E. T. Atkins ; Mr. R. E, CHsholm ; 
Mrs. Clark ; Mr, R. Clark ; Mr, Hyde Clarke ; Miss Sophia Oracroft ; 
Mr. Robei’t H. Elliot ; Mr. J. G. Eerraud ; Mr. Pitzmaurice ; Mr. J. E, 
Howard ; Mr. Arthur Hullah Mr. J. B. Knight ; Mr. B. S, Mankar ; 
Mr. R. G. Orr (Madras) ; Mr. 0. Pfoundes; Mr. John Shaw (Madras) ; 
Mrs. Shaw ; Mrs. Hemy Woodrow; Mrs. Woolmar ; Mr. W. Hamilton 
Bum (Secretary). 

Ho. 6.— VoL. XVL 
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In opening tlie proceedings, ilie CHAIRMAN said: Before 
beginning -witlL tKe particular business of tlie afternoon, I should like 
with your permission to giye notice that this East India Association 
of ours contemplates very shortly holding a discussion with a view 
to petitioning the Secretary of State for India for a Wild Birds^ 
Protection Act. The interest and importance of that matter will 
commend itself I am sure to the consideration of all those who are 
acquainted with India, and I am glad to see at this moment that we 
are favoured with the presence of my friend Mr. Elliot, who takes an 
enlightened interest in this subject. Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
permit me to introduce to you, if introduction is necessary, our old 
and venerated friend Archdeacon Baly, late of the diocese of Calcutta. 
The Archdeacon is about to address us to-day upon the subject of 
European Pauperism in India, its causes and its cure. I need hardly 
remind you that no person, either in Europe or in Asia, is more 
qualified to speak upon this subject than the Venerable Archdeacon 
Baly, for he has for along time dn India identified himself with this 
subject; indeed, this particular cause he has made his own. He has 
visited these poor Enropoans in tliciv squalid and neglected homes, 
bringing to them the beneficient message of everlasting peace. He 
has also been strenuous in providing for the education of their 
children, rescuing these little ones from vice and ignorance, tenderly 
conducting them from degradation to civilization, and leading them 
forth from darkness into light. And, not only has he endeavoured to 
provide schools for these children, in the plains of India, but also in 
the bracing and salubrious regions of the Himalayas. Besides that He 
has advocated the cause of . our poor European or Eurasian, or half- 
caste fellow-subjects, in writing and in speaking, by lectures and 
speeches on various occasions, by sermons from the pulpit, and by 
frequent representations to the authorities ; he has also inserted valu- 
able and impresBive notices upon this important subject in many of 
the public prints of England. And now, though he has given up that 
extensive cure in which under Providence he wrought so much good 
in India, still he thinks of those he has left behind him on the other side 
of the ocean, and this afternoon he has come to give us his maturest 
and his latest ideas upon this subject. I am sure that to the exposition ' 
which he will now read to you, you will give the most respectful 
attention, for he is a man who has a claim to speak and a right to be 
heard, and in truth he has been instant and constant in good worksl 
Before calling upon you to give your best attention to what the 
V enerable Archdeacon has to say, I may mention that we have received 
letters of apology for unavoidable absence from the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Drury and from Mr. W. Martin Wood. 
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ArclideacoB. Drtot writes as follows ; — I liaY© a meeting to- 
morrow from wlxicb. I cannot absent myself. I expected that Mr. 
White’s agricultural scheme would haye provided for a goodly 
number of Eurasian poor^ but I gather from a passage you have 
marked in Archdeacon Baly’s paper, that the scheme collapsed. 
It is a most difficult problem to know what can be done for the poorer 
classes of Eurasians, who are badly fed, and therefore grow up weak, 
and unequal to any great physical or mental exertion. Grood education 
in an invigorating climate, and good food and strict discipline, will 
redeem a great number from listlessness and inactivity. Eor subordinate 
situations, many educated natives will do the necessary work on about 
half the salary that an East Indian can live upon, and therefore obtain 
employment sooner than an East Indian. You have Sir Hichard 
Temple — a great man — and Archdeacon Baly, for coadjutors in the 
cause. If I attended the meeting, I could do no more than say some- 
thing ought to be done. East Indians must, it seems to me, according 
to the present regime y mix with natives in schools which, as a rule, in 
Mofussil towns, provide a far better secular education than that o:ffered 
in small East Indian schools under masters with less pay and lower 
acquirements. I know this remedy has its draw-backs and very 
serious ones, but still I think in these days of competition where only ^ 
inferior education is otherwise alone available for the poorer class of 
East Indians in the Mofussil, it is worth adopting. I see no other 
course to fit them for the keen struggle for life into which they must 
enter. A school for the poor ought not to be a school in which only 
very poor education is afforded, just sufficient to enable them to read 
novels and write begging-letters. Take an Eurasian lad out of such 
a school, employ, examine him, and see how deficient he is in quali- 
fications and acquirements necessary for the more lucrative situations. 
You will find also that natives of the same standard of intellectual 
acquirements will work accordingly on much lower pay. The painful 
result is too obvious. I shall look forward with interest to read the 
result of your meeting.” 

Mr. W. Mabtin Wood expresses his regret at his inability to he 
present, but he sends the following rough notes as a contribution to the 
discussion: — ^^^Althongh we have recently had a subject before us 
similar, in certain respects, to the one treated of in the present paper, 
this branch of the question, as dealt with by Archdeacon Baly, 
comes in more tangible form, while the suggestions made towards its 
solution are eminently practical. There is one remark I would make 
on the definition or rather phrase, ‘ The middle and poorer classes of*' 
Europeans ’ in India, which may he rather misleading. hTo one who 
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reads the paper carefully, especially having local knowledge aa most 
members of our Association have of the classes referred to, can make 
any serious mistake. It is chiefly classes of mixed descent that have 
to be considered. Perhaps the phraseology used in the paper is most 
suitable for the present purpose, and the difficulty of improving on it 
will be felt by those who remember, as our President must very 
distinctly, how Sir Henry Maine, when settling the Act for restraining 
‘ loaferism ’ in India, Bound himself driven to adopt the phrase 
* persons of European extraction.^ This term was made to include 
not only Levantines and other waifs and strays from Europe ; but 
Americans (mostly vagabond sailors) and Australians. By conjoining 
Sir Henry Maine’s and Archdeacon Baly’s phrases the classes to be 
considered may be aptly indicated thus — persons of European extraction 
who live, labour, and die in India, and whose children have the same 
career. The very careful description given in the paper of the sub- 
division of this really large class in the trading cities of India, seems 
to place the whole of this grave ahd difficult question fairly before us. 
^tet its difficulties do not obtrude themselves in the surface of the 
paper is good evidence of — what we know from other sources — ^that 
Archdeacon Baly has faced those difficulties and thoroughly grappled 
with them. That ho has disposed of them would be too much to 
say ; but he has put the whole business before us in such a way as 
to show that it can and must be dealt with. - We are confronted 
with the inevitable question of public expense — of State funds 
being applied to the necessities of special classes. Well, this 
has often had to be done in India, and we must not shrink' from 
considering it in the shape now presented. Our President can 
readily indicate the scope of this little, but real, political difficulty ; 
and in the Archdeacon’s paragraph on page 364, ‘ Under the present 
‘ inequality,’ &c., he has come to as nearly a vindication of his plea 
as can he framed. In all he says as to the very strong claims for 
steady voluntary contributions towards the education of the classes in 
question, I heartily concur ; and I trust that one incidental result of 
this meeting will be that , many of our members and friends may be 
incited to contribute and collect donations and subscriptions for the 
Indo-British schools at Bombay, and other similar institutions which 
Archdeacon Baly will be glad to name. As he says (page 361), the 
people of India who contribute tens of thousands for the Christian 
Propaganda in India, must take their share of the cost of rescuing 
their kindred, so to speak, from ignorance and pauperism. As to 
openings of employment of the classes in question, I am glad to 
notice the decided and authoritative tone adopted by the writer of the 
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paper to tlie effect tliab ttere are ample openings in India for fairlj 
remunerative work, if only these persons of Eui-opean extraction can 
he trained for it. It is something that the Archdeacon sweeps aside 
two or three of the fanciful and eleemosynary schemes for absorbing 
or disposing of the Eurasian population. There is no self-sustaining 
or continuous element in those schemes. From my own observations 
—also knowing what has been done by Messrs. Burn’s energetic firm 
at Calcutta — there is ample scope for the sober and industrious youths 
of this class as artisans and workers in such industries as fitters and 
mechanical engineers. In this connection it is proper to enter protest, 
if that shall be needed, against the mistake that was made in the 
invidious order excluding Eurasians or country-bom Europeans from 
the Engineering College at Boorki. That was a palpable blunder. 
The similar enforced exclusion from the Bengal Pilot Service — of 
which I was not aware — was also a gratuitous mistake. It may be 
affirmed as a golden rule —one that clears up many perplexities in 
Indian administration — all classes or race disqualifications must be 
minimized, and, as rapidly as may be, abolished. The reference to the 
Bengal Pilot Service reminds me of a proposal embodied several years 
ago in a memorandum by an experienced Indian naval captain, now 
Port Officer of Bombay, tbat a special lighthouse and lightship 
service might suitably be instituted to be manned chiefly by Eurasians 
including the Portuguese. The more comprehensive proposals made 
by Archdeacon Baly (pages 371, 372) should be brought into working 
shape as soon as practicable. Above all, care should he taken not to 
induce or invite any European artisans or employes to India except 
under conditions that will enable them to return to Europe after 
completing the term of their engagement. India is not, and cannot 
he made, a suitable field for European immigrants. Hence every 
line of Archdeacon Baly’s concluding paragraph is worthy of being 
recorded as a sort of standing order that should always he present to 
the minds of all responsible persons whose places and proceedings may 
bear on the subject of this paper.” 

The Venerable Archdeacon BALY then read the following 
paper;— 

I propose in this paper to speak of the present condition of the 
middle and lower classes of Europeans in India, and of -what is 
necessary for their welfare and futnre usefulness to the country. 

Under the term Europeans,” I include those of mixed descent 
in whatever degree, as well as those of pure European origin ; for 
convenience sake they are sometimes distinguished as follows ; — 
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1. Pure Europeans, among 'W'lxom Americans are included. 

■ 2. Anglo-Indians: recent settlers of English descent^ with a 
slight admixture of native blood. 

3. Eurasians, those in whom the two races are equally blended. 

4. East Indians, of a remote European origin in whom the native 
descent predominates. 

If classified with regard to social condition and forms of employ^ 
ment — 

The upper class of Europeans consists almost entirely of persons of 
pure European descent, the civil and military officers of Government, 
and the wealthy merchants, lawyers, planters and traders. They are 
not a permanent element of the population, they reside in India only 
for a certain term of years, and their children are sent to Europe 
during the period of growth and education, and often remain there 
permanently. My remarhs will not refer to these at all, but only 
to Europeans, who, whether of mixed or pure descent, live, labour, and 
die in India, and whose children have the same career. These form 
the middle and poor classes of Europeans. - 

The upper section ol; the middle class includes the higher clerks in 
Government and mercantile offices, tradesmen, pilots, assistants and 
superintendents on plantations, and others on incomes not below £20Q 
or -£300 a year. 

In the lower section of the same class are found the less highly-paid 
subordinates . and clerks in the Govei-nment departments, and in 
mercantile, railway and manufacturing employment, and small 
tradesmen. For the most part, all the above in both sections are . 
either pure Europeans, Arnglo-Indiau, or Eurasians, and the pro- 
portion of the so-called East Indians among them is . comparatively 
small. 

The poor class of Europeans comprise the lowest grades of clerks 
and &)n;ployes in railway factories, &c., and the great army of the 
unemployed ; both are for the most part East Indian, hut the latter 
include a large proportion of those who either through misfortune 
or misconduct have fallen out of the other classes. 

The total number of the European population of India has, to my 
knowledge, never been accurately ascertained, but it has been variously 
computed as between 200,000 and 300,000, it has increased most 
rapidly during the last quarter of a century, and will probably increase 
with at least equal rapidity during the next, owing to the great 
extension of the railway system, and works of irrigation, the opening 
up of new districts, and the general development of the resources of 
the country. It has now become a very serious problem how this 
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indigenous population of India shall be maintained as a self-supporting 
and profitable community, and aided in tbeir struggle against the two 
great difficulties they have to contend with — an unsuitable climate, 
and the competition of the cheaper native labour. 

Numerically it may seem that the interests of some 250,000 
Europeans are of small concern, when compai^ed with the interests of 
the 250,000,000 of the native population, but it should be remembered 
that they are of the ruling race, and the representatives of its q[nalities 
brought into the nearest social contact with the natives, that their 
work is indispensably necessary to the development of the country, 
that a very large proportion of them are directly or indirectly in the 
service of the Government, or descendants of those who have been so 
employed, and that European labour has been drawn to the country to 
carry out the works which the Government has taken in hand or 
encouraged ; that our Government, though beyond all comparison the 
best that India has ever had, is still a Government of the alien and the 
conqueror, accepted as a necessity rather than loved ; that the one drop of 
European blood, and the common Christianity of the poorest East Indian 
draw him closer to us than interest has ever yet been able to draw 
either Hindu or Mahomedan, and that in a^y outburst of the latent 
elements of dissatisfaction in the native races,, it is of the highest 
importance that the one portion of the population of India, indissolubly 
bound to us by nationality, religion, sympathy, and interest, should be 
a manly, independent, intelligent, industrious class. When all this is 
taken into account no English statesman can consider unimportant, 
or unnecessary, any measures tending to preserve the indigenous 
Europeans as such a class, and to save them from sinking to a level of 
hopeless degradation and pauperism. 

So far back as 1860, Lord Canning saw very clearly the danger of 
this, unless measures were speedily taken to avert it, and expressed his 
opinion of what character those measures should be in his well-known 
Minute on the Education of Europeans, from which I cannot do better 
than quote the following : — If measures for educating them are not 
pi-omptly and vigorously encouraged and aided by Government, 
^^we shall find ourselves embarrassed with a floating population 
‘‘ of Indianized-English, loosely brought up, and exhibiting most of 
-^Hhe worst qualities of both races; whilst the Eurasian population, 
already so numerous that the means of education afiorded to it are 
quite inadequate, will increase more rapidly than ever. I can hardly 
imagine a more profitless, unmanageable community than one so 
composed ; but a very few years will make it, if neglected, a glaring 
reproach to the Government, and to the faith which it will, 
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“ hoiveyer ignorant and vicious, nominally prof ess. On the other hand, 
‘‘if cared for betimes it will become a source of strength to British 
“rule, and of usefulness to India.’’ 

Lord Canning here points to the very first step which, in his judg- 
ment, ought to be taken in order to make the European in India a 
self-maintaining and profitable citizen; and his judgment is most 
entirely right. Education is the first necessity of every European born 
and bred in India, without which, every other measure is unavailing, 
for he is excluded from all the occupations which an uneducated man 
can follow by the competition of natives who can work for a low scale 
of wages which will not maintain the European ; and the only employ- 
ments open to him that afford a maintenance, demand intelligence, 
a considerable degree of general knowledge, special attainments, or 
technical skill, and therefore a good education. This is * to 1dm the 
first necessity, and the essential condition of an honest livelihood^ without 
which, he has. either to heg, steal, or starve. 

The first measure, therefore, in the solution of the problem, How 
arc Europeans in India to be preserved as an industrious and 
independent class, is to provide education for their children ; and the 
second is to provide employment for their adults. If both of these 
can he accomplished, the children of the industrious classes will not 
fall below their parents’ condition, and those of the pauper class will 
rise above it. 

To begin with their education. A census, carefully taken in 1874, 
showed a total of 27,000 of European children of school-going years, 
excluding children of the upper class who are educated in Europe, 
and the children of soldiers. It certainly would seem no very difficult 
matter to provide this number with an education suitable to their 
conditions of life, for the great majority of them require no more 
advanced tuition than is given in a high-class board or national school 
in England, teaching up to the Seventh Standard; and though. the 
children of the upper section of the middle require a higher tuition in 
geometry, algebra, mechanics and physical science, to qualify them for 
their future employments, yet they do not need any better education 
than is ordinarily given in a good English middle-class school. 

^But that there are difficulties is proved by the fact that of these 
27,000 children only 15,000 are returned as under instruction, and the 
education received by a great part of these is of an inferior quality, as I 
have tested by tbe examination of nearly all the schools in the Bengal 
Presidency. It may be said, therefore, with truth, that at least one-half 
of the JEJuropean hoys in India . are not receiving an education which 
'mill fit them to get their living. 
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The causes of this are the following : — 

1. A large mimher of cliildren are scattered oyer conntiy districts, 
or inyerj small stations where no European school can he established. 

2. A larger number still is found in stations where, if any school 
is possible, it must be of a most elementary character, and taught by 
a poorly-paid and inferior teacher, there being too few children aboye 
ten or twelve to render a better school possible. 

3. In the larger stations with suitable European schools, a large 
number of children are unable to attend on account of poverty, or the 
distance of the schools from their homes, which in the hot season and 
the rains is a practical barrier to school- attendance for all children 
without the means of conveyance. 

4. The native schools cannot be used by European children. 

They are — first, at too great a distance generally from the quarter of 
the city or the station in which they reside , secondly, instruction in 
them is wholly unsuited to English-speaking children, being given in 
the vernacular languages, and from vernacular text-books ; and, 
thirdly, European parents have an insuperable dislike based on 
religious, moral, and social grounds, to the daily association of their 
childi'en with Hindu and Mahomedan school-fellows, and to their 
education by Hindu and Mahomedan teachers during the inp|t 
impressible years of their life. ' , - " 

5. The number of young children left orphans by tbe prematui'e 
death of parents, and of children made paupers by reason of their 
parents being out of employment^ either through sickness or misconduct, 
is abnormally large. But there is neither a poor-law nor education 
rate to supplement the failure of voluntary efforts to maintain and 
educate them, and how far these fail is proved by tbe fact that in every 
election for free admission into the large orphanages of Calcutta, for 
one child admitted, seven or eight almost as helpless are rejected. 

6. hTearly the whole of the indigenous European population is 
distributed over the plains of India, which are unfavourable to the 
healthy growth of European children. They are subject to frequent 
attacks of fever, diarrhoea and dysentery, and those who do not die in 
childhood, reach maturity with an enfeebled constitution, unequal to 
arduous and sustained work and to exposure to the climate. A strong 
constitution is no less essential to Europeans for employment than 
a good education. But residence in the plains during the years of 
growth is the gTeat cause of sickness in mature life, which too often 
^cariies the bread-winner prematurely, or throws him out of employ- 
ment for long periods together, if not permanently, and thus moi^e than 
anything else increases the amount of European pauperism among the 
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old, and lielplessness among the young. It cannot, therefore, he too 
strongly insisted on that Uuro^ean oMldren ought to he educated in the 
where they shall heme a good climate as well as good schools, for in 
no other way will it he possible to malce Buropean worldng men in India 
a self -maintaining class. 

7. The great want of all the European schools in India is trained 
teaching, only to he remedied hy the establishment of a training 
college ; but this does not yet exist in the whole of India, and trained 
teachers have to he imported from England at a cost prohibitive 
except to a very few of the larger schools. 

It is evident from the above that the immediate wants are — more local 
elementary schools; central free schools for the very numerous orphan 
and indigent children ; cheaper and larger hill-hoarding schools ; and 
the- general imjgrovement of the teaching staff in all schools. The 
Government of India has aimed at supplying these by the provisions 
of the code of education for European schools sanctioned in 1883, 
which directs that elementary schools shall be opened in all stations 
where an average attendance of at least twelve European children can 
! he brought together, that central free schools shall be built and 
half -maintained at the cost of Government in Allahabad and Lahore, 
that measures lessening the cost of boarding schools should be 
sanctioned, and that liberal grants-in-aid should be made to pupil- 
teachers and a training college. 

There can be no doubt that if fully carried out the new code will 
be a very great benefit to Europeans, but, in order that it may he 
carried out at all, a much larger amount nmst he raised hy volimtary 
contributions than is likely to he raised hy the Buropean community 
of India alone. 

Fees cannot be raised above their present level in any class of 
school without reducing the number of pupils, nor is it probable that the 
benevolent contributions of the wealthier classes will supply the whole 
sum required for the establishment and maintenance of schools for the 
poorer. I do not say that Europeans of all classes cannot afford, or 
ought not to spend more on European education than they do, yet 
when judged hy the standard of general practice everywhere, they 
certainly spend as much as, or perhaps more than on the average, 
men are found to spend elsewhere. Ko doubt parents of the middle 
and poorer classes in India could afford larger school fees if they 
exercised more economy and self-denial, just as the English working 
classes, with a larger share of these virtues, would need the aid neither 
of the involuntary rate, nor of the voluntary subscriptions of their 
betters, Xet the English Government and people, by the Education 
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Act of 1870, decided to protect tlie cMldren ratHer tlian pimisli the 
parents, and tlie same principle sltonld })e followed in India where the 
European parent of the middle and lower classes, if he does not spend 
all he can, has at least to spend more, and does spend more on 
education than the parent in England. 

And with respect to the wealthier class of Eurojpeans, it is too small 
to meet in full all the demands made upon it loj the various needs of a 
disproportionately large poor community. Besides schools and teachers, 
it has to provide churches and clergy, almshouses and orphanages, 
regular poor relief, and frequent occasional subscriptions in special 
cases. The support of Christian Missions, and of a variety of local native 
institutions falls upon them too, and with all these together the account 
of European benevolence exhibits a total at least as large as that of an 
equal number of equally inch men in England. The heavy discounts 
on all Indian incomes, which do not exist in England, have also to 
be considered. The insurance against risks from climate, the saving 
against the certainty of comiDaratively early superannuation, the 
expenditure necessary on the score of health and education of children, 
the loss in exchange on all home remittances amounting annually in 
many cases to £200 or £300 a year, the frequent changes during the 
course of Indian service, which are not only the sourde of i^ericitis 
pecuniary loss, but weaken the stimulus of local attachment and 
responsibility. These are all necessary first charges on an Indian 
income, which reduce very largely the amount left free for benevolent 
purposes, and proportionately lessen the ability of the higher paid 
officials and the few wealthy merchants to provide a permanent fund 
large enough to establish and maintain an educational system under 
which it shall be possible for every European boy to obtain an 
education qualifying him to get his own living. Without taking into 
account the establishment of new local schools and the improvement 
and enlargement of the old, the share falling upon private benevolence, 
Jn the Northern Presidency alone, of the cost of maintaining the two 
central orphanages at Allahabad and Lahore and the training college 
contemplated by the new code may be estimated to amount to £7200 
a year, and I am perfectly sure that it is practically impossible to raise 
this additional amount by voluntary contributions. 

. The same may be said for the additional expenditure on European 
education in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, it cannot be met by 
the voluntary contributions of the European community alone, and, so 
far as I can see, this can be done only in one of three ways. 

1. By an educational rate on all house property held by Europeans 
in towns and stations where the voluntary system has not sufficed 
for its educational requirements. 
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And tMs measure I recommended to tlie Grovernment of India^ in 
order tiiat as small an amount as possible of tlie cost of European 
sobools might be throw upon the public revenue, and that the schools 
should be under local European administration. But the sanction 
of the Yiceroy in Council was refused to it. 

2, By the Government taking upon itself the charge of European 
education as it has taken upon itself the charge of the education of 
natives. 

Tinder the present inequality of treatment the cost of education in 
native schools falls almost wholly upon the Govei-nment, in European 
.schools almost wholly on parents and others contributing to them. . But 
in the face of the dire necessity of improved education for Europeans 
in India, of the proved inability of the voluntary system to supply if, 
and of the refusal of Government of India to sanction an European 
educational I’ate, I do not hesitate to assert that as Government provides 
.shitable schools for all classes of natives, it should do the same for all 
classes of indigenousEuropeans, who, living, workings dying, in India, and 
leaving children to gucceed them, are for all practical purposes natives 
of the country. And this is not only the iriore humane, but will also be 
found the cheaper course. Live they must: they can either earn their 
living, or prey upon society for it, and the cost of schools to train them 
to earn it by an honest industry, will be less than the cost of maintaiu- 
ing them either in or out of prisons and workhouses as vagrants, 
paupers and criminals. 

3, If neither of these two measures fall within the range ' of 
practical politics, and European edneation must still be left to 
voluntary effort, then the only possible way in which that can 
he successful is for the people of England to take part in it and help 
to raise the necessary funds. 

Many thousands of pounds are sent annually from England to 
India for the conversion of its natives, and surely the duty lies as near 
to us to send some few thousands for the education of its European 
children, which is so essentially necessary both for their moral 
and material welfare. One thing is perfectly plain, their present want 
of it tends inevitably to their degradation and ruin, and floods India 
year by year with hundreds of present and future paupers. Some 
mode of remedy for it must be found. If it is best dealt with by the State 
let the State take it in hand in no hesitating, parsimonious and feeble 
way, but as knowing well the evil, and determined at all costs to stay 
it. If it is still to be left to voluntary effort, the people of England 
must take their share of the cost. The sure growth of ignorance and 
consequent pauperism among the Europeans of India is an evil which 
cannot be endured but must be cured, and I can conceive no fitter aim 
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of tlie East India Association than the application of its best thought 
and endeavours to devise and carry ont the means of cure. 

I turn now from the education to the employment of Europeans in 
India ; and the first question is, Whether there is a sufficient amount 
of profitable employment for them, -i.e., affording them a suitable 
maintenance, without either loss to the State, or injustice to native 
claims and interests ? 

In my opinion there is a sufficient amount of such employment 
available for every able-bodied, sober, industrious, intelligent and honest 
European in India. 

In 1874, as already stated, the total number of European children of 
school-going years, and of both sexes, was in roumj numbers 27,000, 
it may now be 80,000, which would give a total of about 15,000 boys. 
The school-age in India begins and ends later than in England, and 
may on the average be considered to include the ten years between six 
and sixteen. The annual out-turn therefore of boys, who have completed 
their school course and are ready for employment, will be 1500, less 
the reduction for deaths during the school-age. In a country so vast 
as India, so rapidly developing in every direction, and therefore afford- 
ing so wide a field for the qualities of energy, enterprise, mechanical 
shill, and intelligence, in all of which the European excels &© nativ^^ 
of India, I cannot think that there is no room for the profitable employ- 
ment of so small a number of Europeans, under any judicious and 
impartial system of treatment, notwithstanding the competition of 
the cheaper native labour. Of course in India, as everywhere else, those 
who do not possess the necessary qualifications, or have them counter- 
balanced by grave moral or physical disqualification, cannot find the 
employment they need. Taking this view, I see no necessity for the novel 
and extraordinary modes of European employment which’ have been 
proposed only on the theory that otherwise Europeans must remain 
unemployed; and as every effort in the wrong direction injures effort in 
the right, and ends in disappointment, I will here say a few words on 
the three proposals most prominently advocated. 

The first is that land should be allotted in the hills, and agricultural 
colonies formed from the many unemployed Eurasians and East 
Indians of the larger towns. But they are wholly ignorant of agriculture, 
have neither aptitude nor liking for it, and are essentially a town- 
bred and town-living class ; none who could find only a meagre 
maintenance by easy head or hand work in a town would prefer even 
a better one, if earned by manual open-air work in the fields, exposed 
to sun and rain. The agricultural scheme would only be accepted as 
a last resource by those who have failed in the town from sickness, 
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indolence, intemperance, incapacity, and wlio from tlie same causes 
wonld fail still more signally in the untried, more arduous and 
distasteful occupation of tilling the soil. The attempt, howeyer, has^ 
"been made by some beneyolent members of the Eurasian and Anglo- 
Indian Association in the south of India, and the result has been the 
failure which might have been foreseen, and indeed was foreseen, by 
all but its too enthusiastic originators. 

A second plan was to export the supposed surplus Eurasian and 
East Indian population to Australia and Hew Zealand, and communi- 
cations were addressed to one of the Australian Goyernments about it. 
The reply was a yery decided but yery wise hegatiye. The Eurasian 
is not likely to be a successful settler in a new land, under any 
circumstances, but he would fail utterly against the competition of the 
stronger, hardier and more energetic settlers from Europe, and in 
Australia his last estate would be worse than the first. 

• The formation of Eurasian and East Indian regiments was a third 
scheme. Its adyooates asserted, that as many as seyen, regiments could 
: be raised;, bulJ an essenlial , condition was that they should receiye the 
same pay and allowances as British troops in India and be treated in 
all respects like them. This was referred to me by the Goyernment of 
India for an opinion. My reply was that no Eurasian would enlist as 
a soldier who had a good character and the prospect of any other 
employment, that the recruits would therefore be drawn from the 
unemployed and unemployable — ^that is to say, from the least capable 
portion of the lowest class of the Eui^asians and East Indians of the large 
towns, and that though perhaps one regiment might be raised from such, 
it would include yery few men of good constitution and character, and 
would serye only as a refuge for the destitute. This would be so, in my 
opinion, eyen were the pay and allowances and the general treatment 
of the British soldiers in India promised as an inducement ; but an 
East Indian, who has neither the physical strength nor courage of the 
British soldier, and enlists only for seryice in his, own country, has no 
right to expect the pay and allowances which the stronger and brayer 
British soldier, who can be employed in any quarter of the globe, only 
receiyes when on foreign seryice ; and it may be considered certain that 
if a lower scale of pay were offered a yery small number indeed of 
country-born Europeans would be attracted by it. Much stress is laid 
upon the raising of one or two Eurasian regiments during the critical time 
of the mutiny, but these were largely composed of the better classes 
who had been temporarily thrown out of their ordinary employments, 
and I have been informed that the main cause of their dissolution was 
the want of recruits when more peaceful times came. 
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I have spoken more atlengtli on this and the other two schemes, 
only ’because they have been so prominently brought forward, but I have 
always thought them not only inapplicable but unnecessary. It does 
nofc look as though India had more European workmen than it needs, 
when they are still imported every year. The country has sufficient 
worh for them all if they wen^e only fitted for it ; and the true remedy 
of their condition lies not in the invention of novel and forced modes of 
emffioymenti to which they have never talcen voluntarily, hut in fitting 
them for those, which lie ready to hand, to which they and thdr. 
fathers have heen more or less used, and in which there is a constant 
demand for good worhmm. 

To this I consider that the care and efert of the Government 
of India should be especially directed, and I will now mention how 
Europeans may be employed with advantage both to themselves and 
their employers, and what is required to train them for such employ- 
ment.' 

It is true that in all ordinary handicrafts and trades as they are 
pursued by the natives, Europeans could not earn a maintenance, but 
in many of them, if they had the skill and pez'fection of workmen 
in Europe, they would have little difficulty in earning a sufficient 
livelihood. ISTative werk is generally so rough, and the demand for 
better work in all matters connected with house decoration, cabinet- 
making, furniture, painting, and the like, has become so much more 
general among the wealthier Europeans and natives, that many 
hundreds of European workmen might earn as skilled house-decorators, 
cabinet-makers, painters, upholsterers, &c., their fifty or sixty rupees 
a month, which is double or treble the sum which now serves as a 
maintenance in squalor and wretchedness to several thousands of poor 
East Indian -families ; but unfortunately very few either possess the 
requisite skill, or have the means and opportunities of acquiring it, 
and European work in these trades, being but little better, has no 
higher remuneration as a rule than native. 

Another occupation suitable for the same class, and especially for the 
orphan and indigent boys of inferior ability educated in free schools 
and orphanages, for whom there is now considerable difficulty in 
finding employment, is that of bandsmen, buglers and trumpeters, in 
native regiments. Before the mutiny many were so employed, and 
there is no reason why they should not be still employed in the same 
capacity. In 1879 an inquiry on the subject was addressed by the 
Government of India to Officers commanding native regiments, and 
out of the thirty-nine from whom answers were received twenty-nine 
were in favour of this measure, some of these expressing also the 
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opinion tliat Europeans miglit be advantageously employed not only ! 
as musicians, but as farriers and armourers in native regiments. In 
this Tvay suitable employment could be found for nearly two thousand 
Europeans of the poorer class. 

There is a still larger opening for European working men of a 
superior and more intelligent class as platelayers and drivers on the 
railways, as mechanical engineers, foremen and overseers in the 
Government factories and arsenals, the railway workshops, and in all 
manufactures and plantations where machinery is used. Hitherto 
these positions have been largely filled by mechanics imported at 
considerable cost from England, it being supposed that the requisite 
physique and mechanical skill are not to be found among the 
indigenous Europeans ; but why should not lads born in India, of 
^ , English or Anglo-Indian parentage, after being well taught and healthily 

^ matured in hill-schools up to the age of sixteen or seventeen, be 

apprenticed to their trades, take their fathers* places,' and save the 
S ^ . importation of fresh and costly relays of English mechanics? Their 
labour wt^uid be cheaper in the first place, and in the second, if work 
is pot found for them, they must become paupers; but the constant 
importation of fresh European labour lessens their present chance of 
work, and therefore tends to pauperize them in their own generation, 

■ while by adding year by year to the number of Europeans, who 

' \ permanently settle in the country, and augment the natural increase 

of the community, it becomes a perennial source of a wider pauperism - 
in succeeding generations. 

Another occupation already followed very generally by Europeans, 
especially by the Eurasian section, is that of clerks in Government and ■ 
mercantile offices, and of subordinates in the several departments 
of Government service. There is no reason to suppose that this 
form of employment will ever be closed to them, though they will 
pvohahly have a greater competition with natives to contend against. 
This they must prepare themselves to meet, on the one hand by 
stricter economy to compensate for a possible reduction of salary, 
and on the other by superior ability and trustworthiness which shall 
give a higher value to their work. 

In some of the Government departments clerkships have been recently 
^ thrown open to competition with no distinctions between Europeans 
and natives ; probably this will become the general rule, and it will be . 
necessary not only that the European youth should be as well prepared 
as the native, but that equal facilities for preparation should he 
afforded them by the Government. I am fully convinced that 
ample employment in one way or ’another would be available for 
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European lads of tlie working and lower middle class if they were 
properly qualified for it. 

It is the liiglier section of tke middle class that lias the greater 
reason to complain. Parents in India, as in England, are naturally 
unwilling tliat tlieir sons skould undertake employments wkich would 
tkrow tkem out of tkeir class, but all tke better paid occupations 
available elsewbere to men of tbeir class in England, and tkeoretically 
open to them in India, are practically closed against them in the latter 
country by one cause or another. In banks, mercantile offices, and 
on plantations the higher subordinate posts are generally filled by 
young men appointed through personal interest from England. It 
is much the same in the mercantile marine for all positions above 
that of the ordinary seaman ; while in all the higher grades of the 
civil, medical, telegraph, survey and forest departments, the European 
youth of India are practically excluded by the regulation that the 
qualifying or competitive examinations admitting to them can only be 
prepared for and passed in England. Yery few indeed of their parents 
can afford, in addition to the cost of educating them in India, the 
much greater cost of sending them to England for two or three years’ 
professional: training, even with the certainty of success in the 
examinations, but still less with the chance of failhre; ; ^ 

There is but one exception to this rule, and that affording' but 
little relief. In the Public Works Department eight appointments 
only have been reserved annually for the students of the Government 
Engineering College at Roorki, the rest being filled by young men 
educated at Cooper’s Hill College. And even this small boon has 
been made smaller by the order of 1882, that native students at 
' Eoorki, who had obtained a certain number of marks, should take the 
appointments before Europeans with a higher number, and that the 
latter should only be nominated to whatever appointments were left 
vacant after all the qnalified natives had been placed. The order 
is all the more unjust fi'om the proved average superiority of the 
European students, who, when tested by impartial competition, obtain 
five or six of the eight appointments. The injustice of this is most 
keenly felt, and it would have been almost less offensive to exclude 
Europeans from competition altogether, than to allow them to 
compete and succeed, yet rob them of the prize. 

The Bengal Pilot Service formerly open, -was some years ago closed 
to country-horn Europeans on the ground that they had not the 
general physique and temperament required, and never attempted 
to face the preliminary training necessary for a licensed pilot. But 
for a service necessitating a pi*olonged exposure to a tropical 

29 
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sun, an Anglo-Indian or Eurasian, who has grown np in a hill school, 
is, on the score of general physique and temperament, perhaps even 
hetter qualified than hoys of fifteen and sixteen fresh out from an 
English training ship, while he certainly cannot he hlamed for 
not facing a preliminary training, when there was no preliminary 
training given him to face. 

Were all such restrictions and disqualifications removed as those 
that I have mentioned, I consider that there is a sufficiency of 
employment for the European youth of every class ; hut that they may 
ohtain it, they must first he made fit for it, and for this their peculiar 
position in India gives them, in my opinion, a strong claim for a 
liberal measure of assistance which an English Government should he 
prompt to recognize. 

Eirst and foremost of all they iviU need good schools in a good 
cUmate, as I have already stated. Help to maintain these, especially 
for the poorer class, they may reasonably ask from Government. 
Suitable native schools are provided hy Goveniment for all classes of 
the native population, and in them native hoys receive at an almost 
nominal cost an educahion, which Euroi:)can hoys have to pay 
very dearly for, and more often than not cannot ohtain at all hn 
account of poverty. The native hoy, therefore, starts in the race 
for employment with a great advantage, and this ineqnality can only he 
adjusted by providing. European hoys with schools equally suitable to 
them at a cost equally within their means. 

Secondly, they will need schools or colleges, and a well-organised 
system of aji;prenticeshi^ in the Government and Mailway factories and 
woThslio;ps for their practical instruction as engineers and mechanics, 
A beginning has already been made in both these directions. In the 
Engineering School and College recently ox:)ened by the Government of 
Bengal at Calcutta, between fifty and sixty European youths are being 
trained as engineers and mechanics. But to thehest of my knowledge, 
this is the only institution of the kind in India. The principal railway 
companies have adopted a system of appi^enticeship in their workshops, 
and the Government has done the same at Ajmir, the chief station of 
the Bajputana State Bailway, but it has not been adopted, so far as I 
know, in any of the Government arsenals and factories, except at tbe 
Madras Gun-Carriage Eactory. A more general and better organized 
system of a]pprenticeship, and additional mechanical and engineering 
colleges, would be the greatest benefit to the working class of 
Europeans in India, for without them the youth born and bred in 
the country, can never he fitly trained for mechanical employments, 
and instead of sons following their fathers* trades, and succeeding 
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to tlieir fathers’ places, the constant importation of mechanics from 
England must still go on. 

Thirdly, an industrial school for ^practical teaching in domestic 
trades and arts, decorative 'painting, cabmet-maJcing, upholstery, 
would open up these' occupations to Europeans on a new and remune- 
rative scale. iN’ative convicts are taught in gaols to follow some trade 
Iby which they may, if they please, on their liberation, obtain an honest 
livelihood 5 so-called schools of art have been introduced for the 
improvement of native trades and manufactures requiring a higher 
artistic skill and proficiency ; but no institution exists as yet, in India, 
for the improvement of Europeans in the trades especially suitable and 
profitable to them. 

Lastly, to remove the hardship which Europeans of respectable 
descent, character, and attainments have to bear in feeling themselves 
practically shut out from nearly all employment in the higher grades of 
the public service by the present restrictions, there should he Indian 
colleges in 'which young 'inen, whether of European or 'native descent, 
who are able to pay for their oicn education in them, and have been 
accepted by Government as morally and socially eligible, should he. 
prepcffTed for oAfld pcuss the examinations gUaUfying them for the higher 
grades in the other departments of the s0rvice, m m of 

Fublic WorJcs only. 

Such colleges would be received as a great benefit by both races, 
and eventually would prove as great an advantage to the public service. 
Engineers who have passed from Roorki into the Pnhlic Works are 
not inferior to those who have been educated at Cooper’s Hill ; and in 
one respect, being acclimatized to India, and acquainted with the people 
and their language and habits, they are preferable to officers whose 
first year or two of service are spent in learning the language and 
habits of the people, and not unfrequently are interrupted by sickness. 
I believe that in this respect the result would be found the same in 
other departments ; and in other respects too, that the services of 
officers, whose homes are in India, would he found less costly than of 
those whose homes are in England, 

It is not to he denied that these measures will involve a consider- 
able outlay, hut it is an outlay which will he richly recompensed by 
the benefit resulting from them, not only to the class whose condition 
they are designed to improve, hut to the native population and to the 
Government. They will infuse through the whole European com- 
munity a spirit of hope, energy, and self-dependance, stimulate their 
^ industry and perseverauce, and increase their working powers and 
usefulness to India. They will check the rapid growth of European 
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pauperism by dryfug up its most abundant sources. Every year there 
vdll be a smaller out-turn of youths incapable of earning their living, 
and every year less need to augment by additional labourers from 
England, the natural increase of the indigenous European population 
until it becomes largely in excess of the needs of India. 

It can b© XLO wise policy anywhere to call in fresh labour, where 
there is a sufficient indigenous supply that needs only to he trained 
and utilized, but least of all is this wise with reference to European 
labour in India. There, at least, there can be no possible doubt 
that not only will the benefit be greater of every effiort made to train 
and utilize the European labour already in the country, but the outlay 
will be less, than to let it run to waste, and fill up the gap so caused by 
annual importations of English labourers whose children and descen- 
dants ^wili remain in the country to multiply the nation, but not to 
increase the joy. Eor they, having no better lot than the rest, will 
add “to its poverty, not to its wealth, and aggravate and extend the evil 
of European pauperism, bringing the day nearer when Lord Canning^s 
prophecy is fulfilled, and the Europeans of India shall have become 
a profitless and. unmanageable community, a glaring reproach td, the 
Government, and to the faith which it will, how’ ever ignorant and 
“vicious, noniinally possess.” 

Mr. J. E. HOWARD (Barrister, of Allahabad) : Mr. Chairman, 
ladies, and gentlemen, — As an introduction to other speakers 1 may 
perhaps give a very brief account of my experience of that part of 
India where this problem upon which the Yenerable Archdeacon Baly 
has written so forcibly, so fully, and so unanswerably, is most pressing, 
and I may relate a few cardinal facts that have come within my own 
knowledge. This problem, which is commonly called the “white 
problem,” is not of yesterday, or to-day j but it began, to the best 
of, my recollection, about fifteen or sixteen years ago, so far as 
the north-west provinces are concerned. The north-west provinces 
of India, as some of you may not perhaps be aware, consist of a 
population of nearly forty millions of people. As railways extended 
throughout this vast province, naturally the number of Euro-, 
peans greatly increased ; then came the question, how these 
Europeans, many of w^hom came utterly friendless to this province, 
were to be dealt wdth. Within my own experience (and I speak 
from an experience now of over a quarter of a century in Allahabad 
itself, the capital of the north-Tvest provinces) the good and 
true men wdio were in power there saw that it was necessary that 
something should he done. A Judge of the High Court, now the 
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OHef Justice of Madras, Sir Charles Turner, was one of the most 
prominent to take the matter in hand, and the Allahabad Charitable 
Association was formed with the aid of other good men and true, and 
subscriptions were inyited, and thei'e was a small nucleus of money 
set apart for the purpose of dealing with this white problem. A 
set of apartments was hired near the city, where these unfortunate 
Europeans used to be housed and fed, and whenever employment 
could be got for them in the railway workshops they were supplied 
with employment. Whenever employment could not be got, inquiries 
were made through the Secretary of that Allahabad Charitable 
Association in other parts of India where employment could be had, 
and they were supplied with free passes to those places. I am glad, 
ladies and gentlemen, to see here two friends ■ of mine, who will I 
doubt ^ not bear out what I say with regard to this part of India ; 
they are Dr. Pringle and Atkins, who is the Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Pailway Servants throughout the whole of 
India ; those gentlemen will, I am sure, endorse what I am about to 
say. I have just cast my eye upon them, and I am very glad to see 
j that they are sufficiently true to that country from their labours in 
' which they are now enjoying a brief respite, to have come here to take 
a part in this discussion. Well, ladies and geMleinen^ tp show yon Ibat 
there are some Englishmen true to their country and to their 
i countrymen, whose hearts heat with a warm feeling for those of their 

t countrymen who have fallen beneath the level which they once 

i ■ attained and in which they enjoyed a position, I will mention an 

j instance in connection with this Allahabad Association which is 

touching in the extreme, and which I think is an honour to a 
man who is now a mere memory to us, hut who once did the noble 
deed which I about to relate. There was a man living in the 
wilds of the Himalayas who is known to us in that country as the 
; Great Shikari, Mr. Erederiok Wilson. He made a large sum of 
f money by a contract for railway sleepers; he had not had much 
education ; he was a self-made man, but he had that English energy 
/; ’ in him, and that desire to achieve an independence which I think is 

I the spring of all true national greatness in man. He went to the 

Himalayas, and there by his own untiring industry, he made a fortune 
by going into the wild primeval forests, and hewing down the trees 
and becoming a railway contractor. When he heard that the Allahabad 
Charitable Association was doing this good work, and that it wanted 
funds — ^because we published an account of its resources and its 
expenditure in the Local Gazette — ^when he heard that this Association 
for the poor would require assistance, what do you think he did ? That 
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good man sent down in one single clieque £1000, tliat is to say ten 
thon^and rupees, witL. a sliort simple letter to tlie Secretary of tlie 
Association, after tHs style : — “ When I passed through Allahabad 
‘‘ twenty-fiye years ago, a poor European myself, witbout friends, a 
‘‘perfect stranger in the land, I got assistance in that place my-self, 
“ whidh I have neyer forgotten, on my way towards the Himalayas. 
“I see now that the poor Europeans are themselyes in need of 
“ assistance, and I send you ten thousand rupees to be placed in your 
“funds, and the interest on which is to go towards the support arid 
“ help of those poor Europeans.’’ How, Sir, I say that one instance in 
my experience, is of great hope and encouragement to us, because we 
haye only to see that largo’ class of independent Europeans in India 
increase to find others who will follow the bright example set by 
Mr. Wilson. (Hear, hear.) I am now talking of merely concrete 
instances ; but, ladies and gentlemen, I do not wish to detain you, 
because I know there are other speakers. I will give you my short 
experience in a few words, and it is this i^As the Venerable Arch- 
deacon has said, the problem is not intrinsically insoluble ; that is a 
great mistake ; it is only insoluble because there is not at the hack, of 
it, what would make it easy of solution — yiz. that practical interest 
in it amongst the English people, which would put that pressure upon 
the Goyernment of India, that would make it solved in one day. 
I say this without exaggeration, because .1 have had very varied 
experience of India throughout all classes, I may say almost through- 
out all grades, and I know how easily it can be solved, if there is that 
interest taken in it which would make the Government really take 
the matter in hand. As the Venerable Archdeacon has said, so 
far as the Government of India is concerned, we have had amongst 
our Lieutenant-Governors and amongst our Governors-general, great 
and good men who felt '’the necessity for dealing with this question. 
But there is now a vast change. I am not going to enter into any 
political discussion, so none of you who may he political partisans 
need fear that I am going to tread upon any dangerous ground y not 
at all ; but I am going to tread upon ground which I think will 
be felt to be common ground for us all ; it is the common ground 
upon which alone this question can he solved ; it is this : — Within our 
experience we have seen that the leverage, that is to say the deter- 
mination of all these great questions which are now awaiting solution 
in India, has been transferred from India to England. Whether for 
good or for ill it must be recognized by everyone of us, that when 
anything that has been pnt forward in despatches as a proposal is to 
'take shape in practical action, the voice, the pen, the signature that is 
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to put. it into that shape, must come from the Secretary of State for 
India in Council ; it must come from Downing Street ; it must come 
from the vicinity in which we are present at this time j and therefore, 
like all Government agencies, they deal only with questions which 
press for solution. Government now covers so wide a sphere that it 
is only those who are noisiest whose demands are heard first, and 
whose claims are attended to. It is unfortunately a very unhappy 
fact to recognize, but I wish you to recognize it to-day, because it is 
within the power of each of us to give facility and expedition to what 
has been put forward bj ouv Tenerable friend Archdeacon Baly 
to-day, as the question which presses for solution, hfow, I wish to 
mention only one other fact and it is this — (it was just touched on 
briefly by my friend the Venerable Archdeacon. You yourselves, as 
practical politicians and statesmen, in your own way, will not require 
many words from me to show you how important this is) : — A commis- 
sion is now sitting to determine how best to develop India with 
regard to its railways and canals, and the proposal which has been 
almost insisted upon is that ten millions annually shall be spent on 
State railways, so that Indian wheat shall be brought to England, and 
in f apt that India shull bq wheat supplier of this great 

country. ISTow it does not require much imagination for any of us tq 
see that if such avast amount of money is to be spent annually to 
complete that network of State railways over the length and breadth 
of the land in order to feed these great arteries and to bring this vast 
quantity of wheat from India, the number of Europeans, and there- 
fore of European poor, is sure to increase. I may mention that I 
myself came from India only two months ago with a gentleman who 
had been there for the expi’ess purpose of seeing all the local govern- 
ments in the Panjab, in the north-west, in Kurrachee, in Bombay, 
and in the course of discussing the question with him, he stated that 
he had then arranged with the Peninsular and Oriental Company for 
enormous quantities of wheat, thousands of tons, to be brought 
through that Company ; so I say this matter which we are now 
dealing with is not in embryo ; there are mercantile men, men of 
independence and enterprise, who are now making it a great practical 
question how to bring the great wheat supply of India to this country. 
If that be so, jnst think how this white problem will increase ; it will 
increase enormously, and unless we deal with it as I think we ought 
to, be sure that this evil will increase in terrible proportions ; and let 
not those who have rather a religious interest in India, and a political 
interest, than a feeling for their own countrymen, suppose that the 
European problem in India is one-sided, or that you can cut it at 
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one particular point just as you can cut off certain carriages in a 
railway train. IsTo, tliat is not the way in wHch human affairs are / 
dealt with ; that is not the way in which nature deals with us ; we 
are all one, and you cannot cut off any particular section of us without 
injuring the remainder. Let those who have only a missionary interest 
in India, and who think that hy sending European missionaries to the 
natives they are doing the utmost in their power for their good, and 
that they will achieve their ends and get to the bottom of this problem, 
disabuse their minds once and for all. Gentlemen, I assure you I am 
not speaking with any race prejudice for I am a member of an indepen- 
•dent profession whose means come mostly from the natives of India, 
and I should be untrue to myself as a man if I did not feel the same 
interest in the natives of India as I do in the Europeans ", but I feel, 
and I feel strongly, that fche Europeans are not having a fair field ; 
that they are not only not having no favour, but that really they are 
the victims of great, though unintentional, injustice ; , and that they are 
the victims of that injustice because their countrymen in England will 
not take that deep interest in them which the pow'-erful should always 
take in the helpless ; and I say it with confidence, that those who look 
to the conversion of India while tlicy ncgioct their poor -white ■fellow’’s 
are encouraging an idle dream, because not once but a thousand times 
have natives of India said to me when they have seen a poor white in 
the street an object of degradation and contempt, Look, there are the , 
results of your Christianity.” That may be a very unjust reproach, 
but it is a common reproach ; this is what the world always does ; if a 
member of any profession does a thing which is disgraceful, and the 
other members of his profession do not take notice of it and do not help 
him, and do not remove the stigma, it attaches to that profession 
itself. If we leave these Europeans in their degradation and will 
not come to their help, be sure that that stigma will extend itself 
to our faith, aud that not only will we as their countrymen suffer, 
but the faith which we all love dearer than life will suffer most. 
(Cheers.) 

■ f 

The CHAIE/MAIST : Ladies and gentlemen, — As I am now, I am 
sorry to say, obliged to keep another engagement, I will ask our f 

friend, Mr. Elliot, to take the chair. Before leaving the chair, I ; 

wish to express my hope that the result of this afternoon^s proceedings 
may be some practical resoliition to be embodied in a calmly and 
judiciously- worded memorial to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. J, E. HOWAED: Before Sir Bichard Temple leaves the 
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cliair, I desire tliat we sTiould record our sense of his interest in this 
problem which he has shown by taking the chair on this occasion, by, 
in anticipation, giving him a vote of thanks. I feel it is a matter 
of the greatest interest to us as Europeans that persons who have 
acquired such wide experience as Sir Richard Temple has acquired in 
India in all the Presidencies, from the Panjab to Bombay, and down 
to Calcutta, should take part in discussions of this kind. The matter 
is of such overwhelming interest to us that I know of nothing else 
that can.be weighed in comparison with it; and we should let such 
persons know that we value them beyond anything else on earth as 
far as this matter goes — ^that they are the levers through whom we 
can work these things ; their kind interest in these matters is all-im- 
portant to us, and the fact that Sir Richard Temple has taken the 
chair here to-day is a matter of great encouragement to me person- 
ally. I hope that others will follow his good example. I beg to 
move a hearty vote of thanks to Sir Richard Temple for presiding 
to-day. (Cheers.) 

The motion was seconded by Mr. C. W, ARATHOOlSr, and 
called with applau;^e, 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE briefly returned thanks ; and Mr. R. 
H. Elliot occupied the chair during the remainder of the proceedings. 

Dr. PRIHG-LE : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, — The 
gentleman who spoke last told us of his experience as a resident in 
India from an unofficial point of view, and I hope you will allow me 
an opportunity of saying a word or two from the official side, and 
especially from that of a medical officer who has had opportunities 
of forming an opinion such as few others can have on this very 
important subject. My experience has not been gathered in vice-regal 
Simla, or aristoci’atic Haini Tal, but in simple Mussoorie, where, 
perhaps, more of the Eurasians and Europeans spoken of in this 
paper are brought up than in other part of India, and it is there I 
have had an opportunity of seeing what a vastly important subject 
this is ; and I am perfectly satisfied of one thing, and that is, that 
the kindest thing England can do to India, if it is not prepared to 
grapple with this subject, is positively — if not to forbid Europeans 
going out to India at all — to take no steps to encourage their going. 
(Hear, hear.) In the old days of Indian Goveimment they tell of an 
order being issued which required a mercantile firm that imported 
horses to secure the return of the grooms, or find them some suitable 
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exaploymeiii, or lodge the money that will send them, if necessary, 
to their own country hereafter. llTowj this is a very serious question 
that we are taking up, and I call your special attention to the last 
page of the paper, where you will find the words of Lord Canning — 
“ Clemency Canning,” as he was -called — and a fairer name was never 
given to a human being. In the midst of the dif6.culties of our 
position in the Mutiny, God gave him grace to fill that very difS.cult 
position in which the Mutiny found him, and he earned the name of 
Clemency Canning” by, in the midst of the most stern justice, 
i:^memhering mercy ; and everything, therefore, that comes from him 
must be regarded as of great importance, especially on a subject like 
this. He warns us lest a time come when the Europeans in India 
shall have become ‘‘a profitless and unmanageable community,” and, 
he might have added, a dangerous community. They are increasing, 
and the worst of it is that all the best of them are leaving 
the country. The best engine-drivers and the best men working 
in the railway shops are leaving the country. I heard, only a 
short time ago, of one leaving Saharanpur, an engine-driver, one 
who always drove an important express train, a man who could be 
always depended upon, ahvays steady and sober and ready to take up 
his duties at any time j on being asked why he was leaving a good 
appointment, he said, “ India is not a place for my children to be 
.^^brought up in,” and he left the country aud.went to Australia. 
That is where the secret of this mischief lies, ISTow there are three 
points brought out in this paper as “ possible remedies for the present 
“ unsatisfactory state of matters.” One is colonization in the hills. 
Well, the sooner we get rid of that idea the better, because there never 
can be any such thing as European colonization in the hills or any- 
where else in India. I have been for twenty years at Muspoore^, and 
I have had considerable experience. If your notion of colonization is 
this : that a married man is to take up a bit of ground, and have his 
sons to help him, and the old adage is to be realized that, ‘‘The' 
“happier he the moi'e (sons) he has” if only he will wait a little 
longer ; if that is what you mean by colonization, then I say India is 
not the place for it, for no European can hope to contend successfully 
as regards lahoiir with the natives of the Himalayas, and certainly 
never with those in the Plains. As I have remarked to mediod 
officers, when alluding to this subject, you may make as many post- 
mortems as you like, but you will never be able to settle this subtle 
difference between the European and native, viz. that a native can 
work under a tropical sun, nay, at times, bask in the mid-day sun, 
^yhereas, when the European attempts to do the same, he is struck 
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down by ibe snn, and di lie recovers, bas to leave India as an electric 
light meclianic had to do the other day from Baroda, if he hopes to 
regain his health. We are not indigenous to the country, and as I 
told a Parsee a short time ago (and which I think I mentioned at the 
last meeting), “We are the head, yon are the hands,’’ and it mnst be 
so. I do not know where yon are to try this colonization experiment ; 
personally I do not know mnch about the Madras Presidency or 
Ootacamnnd, bnt I can speak, and speak positively as to the Himalayas 
and the Dehra Dhoon. I have walked down a hillman after a long 
walk, bnt that was along a high ridge on the Himalayas, and all above 
7000 feet. Look at the Dehra Dhoon, if anything were to be done by 
Eni*opean labonr yon wonld think it could be done in the Dehra Dhoon, 
bnt it is impossible; yon cannot compete at all with the natives. 
The Venerable Archdeacon suggests trades and certain handicrafts, 
such as cabinet-making. That I can settle at once. I hope I do not 
speak too dogmatically or too strongly, because this is an important 
snbject, and it is far better that we shonld cnt away anything like a 
doubtful platform on which to stand ; bnt when yon talk about decora- 
tion and npholstery and so on, I think I can speak for most stations 
in the Horth-West Provinces and Ondh, that there is no money to buy 
snch tilings — (laughter) — tera^ora wMtanliir^ and the pockets have got 
emptied in the change. (Langhtei\) Then the Venerable Archdeacon 
speaks of the proposal to export the supposed surplus European and 
Eurasian population to Australia and Hew Zealand. Well, I think more 
favourably of that ; and if this present surplus could be removed to ^ 
parts of the world where they can SLudi suitable employments it wonld be 
most advantageous. Then, as to their foiunation into regiments ; well, 
speaking plainly (and it is best to be perfectly plain) , I do not think in 
the case of Eurasians the requisite physique is forthcoming to an 
extent which would hold out any prospect of success under this head. 
You might take the Europeans and make a separate local corps of the 
men who pass a certain standard (and it should be a high standard) of 
medical examination, men with a good physique, and make them, after 
having trained them into good shots (many will want but little train- 
ing), into a cox’ps of mounted infantry, and with their local knowledge 
and endurance they wonld be a very powerful force ; but as for draft- 
ing them into the army, I think that would be a mistake. Then about 
the little bugler boys. I knew one of them, poor Macinlay, who only 
escaped certain death from the mutineers of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry, 
by hiding under the arch of the bx'idge over the Ahoo Nullah 
at Meerut, but before he thought of himself, he saved the lives of 
his officers, among whom was Colonel, then Lieutenant Webster, 
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by warning them to avoid the Begum’s bridge, as he had over- 
heard the troopers say they would guard that bridge and kill the 
Sahibs if thay tried to get into the European cantonments that way. 
Well, a few of these boys may be of use that way, but the Govern- 
ment have effectually stopped secret and wholesale hatching of treason 
by putting in a variety of castes into the regiments and companies. 
But, ladies and gentlemen, believe me, the importance of this subject 
it is impossible for me to over-estimate. (Hear, hear.) Talk of local 
self-government, the subject discussed at the last meeting I Well, if 
that is of vital importance to our native fellow-subjects, this is of 
equal importance to the European subjects of the Queen in India, 
and I hope Dr. Leitner has heard of the sudden collapse of the 
attempt to start local self-government in Delhi, one of his pet 
places in the Panjab. Here the latest news states that the Govern- 
ment have been obliged to postpone passing that measure sine die, 
because the antipathies between the Mohammedans and the Hindus 
are so great — as if they are likely to be able to name a time when this 
antipathy wdl cease 1 I repeat, this is a most important subject, and 
I assure you it is with very great iDleasnre that I see my friend Mr. 
Howard here speaking as he has done, and Mr. Atkins. They represent 
a great interest, and I do trust that whatever is decided upon here 
there may be no half measures. As to what the Venerable Arch- 
deacon says about the Boorkee examinations, the picture is not 
overdrawn. Let me read you what The JBioneer says on the 
2nd January last : — “Prom the results of the examination for entrance 
“ to the Engineer Glass at the Thomason College, Boorkee, it appears 
“ that out of twenty-one candidates sixteen have qualified in all 
“ subjects, and have, therefore, the option of entering the college on 
“ the 1st of May, 1884. Altogether six Europeans or Eurasians pass, 
“ as against ten natives, and their chance of employment under 
, “ Government may be gauged from the following official notification : 

It must be clearly understood that only four appointments' to the 
“public works are guaranteed in 1886’” — (a hopeful prospect 
indeed 1) — “ * and that Asiatics who have been born and educated else- 
“ where than in the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, have 
“prior claim to these appointments ’ ” — (lam not quite sure where 
these people are to be born ; there is a little ambiguity about that) — 
“ ‘ also that the Government can hold out no hope whatever of 
“ employment in the Public Works or any other department to any 
“ student of the Engineer Class who shall fail to obtain one of these 
“ appointments.’ ” A hopeful prospect truly for the Boorkee student! 
And as regards this class of people, I can positively state that the 
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European lias no' cliance of competing against the native, owing to 
the reductions in salary and the late orders of the Government on 
the subject. It is far better that we should look the thing straight in 
the face. There was a pensioned Deputy- Collector who had educated 
his sons for Government service like that which he had held, but he 
told me he had to acbept a clerkship in a hrewery for one on Rs. 50 
per mensem. Row in this case the sons were well-educated, and the 
father had practised the greatest self-denial to secure a good education 
for his sons, and now in his old age he feels the Government have 
not dealt with him as a long and faithful service gave him some 
claim to expect. Well, it is not that we want to be hard on the 
natives. I have served thirty years in India, and have ample proof 
that the natives know me and will not charge me with doing that 
which would be unfair to them. I may say that I started a 
mlimtary scheme of vaccination among them in the Agra and Meerut 
Division, and now Syed Ahmed Khan of Alighur has carried throug'h 
the Council a compulsory vaccination law, which has been extended 
to Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, under certain conditions. This will 
show, I think, that I must have known something about them, and 
they must have had some .conhdenGe An me. It was Sir George 
Cooper himself, I think (speaking under correction), who one of 
the meetings of the High Schools at Allahabad, said that ho hoped 
there would be some higher ambition among the young men in 
the school than simply to occupy the desk of a clerk. But wherein 
was this ambition to lie, and at what was it to aim ? In the police ? 
Ro. The door is shut and fastened by a Chubb’s lock, and there 
seems no way of getting in. Yet that is just the place where active 
Europeans are wanted. Who are the two best European police-officers 
in the Rorth-West Provinces and Oiidh ? If we may judge by promotion 
and the nature of the duties on which they are often deputed, I fancy 
they are to be found among those who did not enter the Police Depart- 
ment through the army ; as they were never in the army. Then how 
did they come in? In one case that I know of, the necessities of the 
Government in the tme 0 / they had to push their way up, 
and they have pushed it up by downright honest and faithful work 
to the high position they now hold. Row, who are the superior 
subordinate police-officers in many large cities ? The answer is in 
numbers superior to relative proportion to the Hindu undoubtedly 
Mohamedans. Well, it is a principle ot the Mohamedan religion to 
serve their religion whenever there is a doubt on the subject, and 
what is the consequence ? There was scarcely a mosque or place of 
‘‘ prayer ” in India where public prayers were not offered for the 
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success o£ Aralbi Pasha, aud I know of one place in particular where 
this occirrred, and the police were there at the time ; hut nothing was 
reported of it. I mentioned this to the superior officer myself when 
he doubted . the statement, and added, “ Why one of your senior 
“ subordinate Mohamedan officers was there at the time/' and 
remarked that though they were government servants, they were 
Mohamedans also and servants of the prophet, and their co-reli- 
gionists were safe from any report by them. It is specially selected 
trustworthy Europeans that are wanted in the Police, and the time 
may come when their absence will be felt and cannot be supplied. 
As I said before, if something is not to be done, better it would be, 
and a kinder thing to say to those asking for advice on the point, 
Eo not go out to India at all. (Cheers.) 

Mn ¥. T.' ATKIITS : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, — ^I am 
very glad to be here to-day, and I am also glad to be able to say that 
there is a feeling existing among Englishmen in England on this 
subject. It has been my vpry good fortune to be able to be present at 
some meetings recently where hnndreds have been in attendance. 
Last Tuesday I chanced by privilege to bo at one where tlicrc were 
eight hundred sturdy north countrymen present, who fully agreed 
that this was a most important question, interesting not only to the 
people of India, but also to the people in England. They understand 
it from the point of view the Venerable Archdeacon has showm lis in 
his paper. The English artisan or engine-driver who may go out to 
India at the present time under an agreement with the Secretary of 
State for service on the State railways there, or in other of the 
industries that the State has established, go out at a salary at which 
it must .take them a great many ^ years to ensure their obtaining 
anything like a sufficiency to return to England, and enjoy their old 
days in comfort. If they commit the crime (for crime it almost 
appears to be) of marrying and having children in that country, and 
spend sufficient to give them a fair education, their resources are gone ; 
and, after all, there is no opening for their children, the future is a 
hopeless blank. I speak, gentlemen, from twenty years’ experience 
in India, a very large proportion of tliat experience being on Indian 
railways ; I commenced my life in India as a fireman on a railway, 
and served in various capacities on railways for over ten years. There 
is not a railway in India I am not acquainted with, and know the 
condition and views of the men employed upon them. I took up this 
subject in 1876, not as a party question, not as an English question 
solely, but because I believe that unless more consideration is 
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displayed for the poor Europeans in India, and the privileges allowed 
natives by the Government are extended to them, a vexy bitter race 
feeling will be created. English woi’king-men that are in India feel 
as much sympathy for the natives of that country as many Englishmen 
in England do ; and the organization which Mr. Howard has been 
pleased to tell you I am connected with is thrown open for admission 
to the natives of the country the same as it is to Europeans. The 
European working-men are desirous of benefiting their dusky fellow- 
subjects just as much as they are desirous of benefiting themselves. 
Therefore when I speak of these matters I trust that you will not 
think that I wish to advance the interests of one class or I’-ace at the 
expense or to the injuiy of another class or race. I do maintain this, 
that the subject that is before the meeting is a most important one. 
Your countrymen, and the descendants of your countrymen, who are 
domiciled in India, are not receiving fair play, and it is that fair play, 
those equal rights, that they ask, and that they feel they ai*e justified 
in asking. They do not ask for anything more than that. They say^ 
and I think they say very fairly, Give us the same pifivileges that you 
afford to natives in the country ; you do not give us the same 
advantages in the matter of education ; w'e arc excluded from the 
Inland Customs, we are excluded from the Police Department, we are 
practically excluded from the training college at Roorkee, which whs 
instituted, for us as well as for the Asiatic subjects of Her Majesty ; 
we are excluded, as the Venerable Archdeacon has already told you, 
from the Bengal Pilot Service, where in years gone by some sixty of 
us served with honour and credit, and some of us rose to the highest 
branches of the profession, and we are almost entirely excluded from 
the uncovenanted seivices. What hope is there really for these 
people if they are to be excluded from all appointments, and if there 
is no education whatever given to them. It has been said by the 
Government of India, in fact it was said by the present Viceroy in 
reply to a memoiial I sent to him myself on this subject, and to which 
attention has been drawn this afternoon, regarding the importation of 
labour into India, that there was an insufficiency of skilled and 
unskilled European labour in India to meet the requirepnents of the 
various i-ailway services. How, Mr. Chaiiman;, it so happens that 
the association with which I am connected has gained some degree of 
popularity owing to the very excellent character of its members, and 
as a consequence, when officials belonging to some of the various 
railways required men, they very frequently send to me to obtain 
them. During the Afghan war, when a large amount of labour was 
required for service on the i^ailways in Hortheim India, I received 
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among other communications applications from the superintendents 
there asking me to send men. I did send them until they told me 
to stop, and in fact said that I had sent actually more than were 
required. I mention this as an answer to the statement made in the 
reply to my memorial to the present Viceroy. Shortly after the 
Afghan war was over, the railways I had supplied found they had more 
men than they required to work their lines, and a reduction took place ; 
several were dismissed, but the best men were, of course, retained — 
and they were good men, too, very good men ; in fact the superin- 
tendent of one particular lino in the north of India said he believed he 
had got the flower of the railway men in India. About six or eight 
months ,(I cannot be sure to a month or two) after the Afghan war 
was over, a number of men were imported into India from England, 
and most of the other men, who had such exceptionally good charac- 
ters, were dismissed ; they were thrown out of employment, and had 
to get their livelihood as best they could ; some of them, to my certain 
knowledge, though they were good men, were' seven months out of 
work before they could get anything to do. It is not fair that any 
(^oyerhhtent should act in a manner that will tend to pauperize its 
subjects. If we are to govern India “wisely and well, we must pay 
some attention to all classes and all grades, no matter whether they he 
black or white ; we must be fair and impartial to all of them. This 
arbitrary , treatment presses very hard upon your countrymen and 
their descendants ; there is a feeling beginning to rise that they are 
not rightly treated. 

The OHAIEMAhT (Mr. Robeet'H. Elliot) : May I ask why those 
men were discharged ? 

' hir. ATKIhfS : To make way for the men brought out from 
England 

The CHAIBMAm : But what was the reason why these men were 
dismissed ? 

Mr. ATKIl^S : Because the State could not afford to keep them 
and the men from England ; they would have more men than they 
actually required. 

The CHAIRMAN : But how came it about that they wrote for 
, more men ? 

Mr. ATKINS : That is what I cannot understand. 
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Tlie CHAIB;MA!N’ ; Tliat would be Tery important for the meeting 
to understand. 

Mr. ATKIN'S : That is a mystery; no one can understand that. 

I may mention that this action of the Government was petitioned 
against ; it was owing to these -men being dismissed that the petition 
I alluded to was sent up to the present Viceroy ; but we never could 
get a satisfactory reply, and no one knows to this day ; but of course# 
we naturally assume that the men were dismissed to make way for 
those that were brought from England. 

Mr. HOWAKD : If my friend, Mr. Atkins, will excuse me one 
moment, I think he is so intent upon his argument that he does not 
quite follow the drift of the Chairman’s question, and as there arO a 
great many people here to whom it would be of the greatest interest 
to bring out the point, perhaps I may be allowed to suggest the 
answer to Mr. Atkins. If I am right, he can confirm me, and if not, 
he can correct me. The point, Mr. Chairman, is this: that the 
Government of India, during the Afghan war, when a very sudden 
emergency arose, really granted men veiy. badly indeed., and ivere glad 
enough to apply to Mr. Atkins, as the Secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, to get the cream of what Xndia could 
supply. 'When the emergency was over, and they thought they could 
economize their expenditure by getting other men from England, they 
dismissed the older men and put in their places the men they brought 
from this country. Is that right, Mr. Atkins ? 

Mr. ATKINS : Yes, that is perfectly right. But as no economy 
was effected, the treatment the men engaged in India received cannot 
be characterized as fair or honourable, and tbe fact that after their 
dismissal they could not obtain employment for months disposes of 
the assertion made by Government, that there is insufficient sMUed 
and unskilled European labour in India for the requirements of 
the country. But facts, when embodied in petitions submitted by 
Europeans in India to the Government, do not receive the attention 
they deserve. I sent a memorial to Lord Northbrook when he was 
Governor-General of India; several thousand signatures were attached 
to it. It revie'wed the question we are now discussing, and contained 
several suggestions ; it was also accompanied by a census of all the ~ 
unemployed men, at least so far as I could ascertain the number, 
throughout India ; but I am sorry to say that it met with the fate that 
petitions generally meet with-it was merely acknowledged, and that 
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was all we ever heard of it. This disregard for their grievances, and 
the treatment their petitions have received, is considered by the 
petitioners , to he grossly nnjnst. Their grievances have been inten- 
sified, ahd when men have a real grievance and are brooding over it, 
as these people are, some redress must be afforded, for it is not wise to 
allow that condition of things to continue. We know very well that 
there is sometimes danger in it, and I will venture to say that if there 
#i8 not some redress afforded for the grievances which the descendants 
of domiciled Englishmen in India labonr under, there may be some- 
thing unpleasant arise. It is quite possible, it is quite in the natural 
order of things: How, with reference to the readiness of these men to 
work when they can obtain employment, I may mention here, that some 
twelve months ago, before I left India, a vacancy existed for a guard 
on the Madras Railway. The Government of India had for some time 
past been urging this particular railway to employ more natives, and 
as the salary attached to the vacancy was only Rs. 20 per month, or 
taking the par value of the rupee., f nly ten shillings per week, it may 
bo thought that few Europeans -would be found :■■■■ \ :r ■'’•.c 
Not- so ; thoro w^ere no less thaii two bundrod Ei ■ ; iV-v 

the situation. That shows that the people we are talking about 
to-night are ready and willing to work if they can get work to do. I 
am connected with a printing establishment where we have a number 
of -these people, who are employed at low salaries, successfully com- 
' peting with native workmen. In the town of Madras you will find 
men ready to work for eight and ten rupees a month, and glad to get 
the work to do, but the Government has, by a series of resolutions, 
excluded them from the advantages it gives to natives. The native 
who desires to undergo a course of study in England receives from 
the Government a free passage to England and back to India with a' 
subsistence .allowance. These advantages are not obtainable by the 
SQU' of the poor European. This is a question that conceims every 
Englishman, because, unfortunately, I am afraid that unless we get 
British public opinion on our side very little indeed will be done. I 
venture to say this, because in a recent interview I had -with the official 
who controls Indian affairs, I asked him if there was any likelihood of 
either him or his Council considering this subject. I said, “Do let 
“ me send out word to these people that their condition and their 
“ grievances will be discussed, and that some consideration will be 
“ shown to them ; and the reply that I received I shall never fox’get 
as long as I live ; it was this : “ I will not hold out a hope that 
“.will never be realized.” Although I was not born in India, I have 
' lived long’ enough there to feel for these people, and the thrill that 
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passed througli me at the time I cannot describe. I "was glad to see 
Sir Hicliard Temple liere to-day, because lie was tbe JS-rst president at 
tlie inangaration of tbe Anglo-Indian Association, and - presided over 
tbat Association wben it met at Calcutta. I was glad to see him bore, 
and I feel sure tbat tbe kind words tbat be expressed tbis eyening will 
not rest in mere utterance, but tbat bis sylnpatby will be practically 
displayed, so as to convince tbe poor Europeans in India tbat there is 
after all really some hope for them. (Cheers.) 

Mr. HYDE OLAHKE : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, — 
Apart from tbe powerful statement made by tbe venerable gentleman 
who has addressed tbe meeting, my attention has been attracted by 
tbe description tbat was given by Mr. Howard, from Allahabad, and 
by Mr. Atkins, from Delhi, of tbe Friendly Associations, In The 
Times to-day you will find something in reference to tbat help wbiob 
tbe Archdeacon seeks for carrying out bis purpose. You will find a 
leading article and a description from The Times correspondent in 
America of a meeting which is to be held in Chicago of a convention 
which is called of the St. George’s Societies of Canada and the United 
States. Tbe description which has been giycn of the working of tbe 
Associations in India is identical with that of the working of the 
Associations which have been established on tbe Hortb American 
Continent for about one hundred years for tbe assistance of 
poor Englishmen. However, there, instead of being simply in 
tbe nature of chance, eleemosynary institutions, they are sti-ictly 
national institutions ; they are all called St. George^s Societies, 
for tbe purpose of keeping up and evoking an English feeling. 
How I take it tbat in India, though there are tbe St. Andrew’s 
Societies and the St. Patiick’s Societies, there is nowhere, not even 
in the Presidency of Fort St. George at tbe present moment, any 
permanent or temporary commemoration on tbe 23rd April, St. 
George’s Day, of English national feeling, or more properly, of the 
common nationality of English, Scotch, Irish and English-speaking 
people. I know the difficulties of this matter, because I represent 
here not only that large Association on the Horth American Continent 
as the Corresponding Secretary, but I happen to he Chairman of the 
St. George’s Society we have here. We shall he very glad to assist 
our friends in India in the same way that we are assisting Lady Jane 
Taylor in the matter of the Women’s Emigration Society in connection 
with H.P.H. the Marchioness of Lome, There must be a cultivation 
of English feeling, and when I say English feeling understand me to 
mean it in the pure sense of the section which is seated in the sovereign 
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part of this island. We have hegun now to nnderstand the phrase 
which has become familiar to jon, that we are no longer to speak of 
Anglo-Saxons, hut we are to speak of a common nationality of English- 
speaking people, whether of one race or another, whether bom here 
or elsewhere, whether Siberians, Hindoos, Parsees or Anglo- Chinese 
— of the hundred millions who speak the English language throughout 
the world. It is by adopting the same organization as that adopted 
by our friends on the IS’orth American Continent that it appears to 
me we may in one shape (not neglecting any others) promote the 
objects which the Archdeacon has laboured for for so many years. 
Mr. Atkins, I dare say, has felt the want of itj he feels it here. 
Whatever may be the wants of those in India, it is (unfortunately 
perhaps . rather than fortunately) hy making an impression on public 
feeling in this country that we must accomplish our objects- With 
regard to the general question, I might have been induced to speak 
, more at length if time had allowed. I belieVe it is from my Heport, 
a generation ago, in conjunction with Colonel Whitham, on the Electric 
Telegraph system in India, in the time of the old Company, that the 
governmenfc of India is enabled to bo carried on from the Hills,.. 
In 1858, I obtained through the late William Ewart a Committee 
of the House of Commons to inquire into Hill Settlements in India. 
That committee, on the evidence of all the great statesmen 
•who ruled over India, enforced the princijDle which has been 
brought out by the Venerable Archdeacon, viz. that every 
means should be adopted for aitilizing the healthy climates 
of the Hills in order to maintain in a good condition the European 
population of India. At one time, before I myself went to the East, 
I obtained from the Government an admission that one-fifth of the 
European troops should be placed in Hill cantonments; you know, 
however, the outcome of that : the cantonments were never built, and 
lie consequence is that a measure so easy and so simple bas never 
been carried out. As to the remarks of Hr. Pringle, I think it hardly 
necessary to say one word in exculpation of mj^^self in that respect ; 
neither I nor any sensible man ever proposed to put into any part of 
India English Colonies in the sense that we have Colonies in Australia 
or Canada. Many of us have at times thought that if the army were 
to a great extent quartered in the Hills it would not only benefit India 
by our troops being in a better condition, physically and mentally, but 
that it would tend to foster the agricultural, pastoral, forestry and 
commercial activity of those parts. I was enabled last year before 
the Statistical Society to give a quarter of a century’s report on the 
progress which had been made. My learned friend who comes from 
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Masoorie perliaps gave us too unfavourable a picture, I mean judging 
from Ms own experience of his own region ; but I think if he were to 
take in the whole range of what he calls the Hills, and look at tea- 
planting — that is one item — and further, look at the commerce with 
the countries beyond his range, he would see that even the Hills have 
resources which are capable of being turned to some greater account 
even than now. The subject is one of the greatest importance. We 
must all regret that Sir R. Temple has left without speaking ; he has 
dealt with this subject in another shape, and he has placed it on its 
right footing. We are in India, it is true, as conquex'ors ; but 
Mstoricallj India for ages and ages before history has been under the 
dominion of conquerors as now. Many a wild hill tribe long subjected 
represents some foi^mer sovereignty. Our position is that, we have done 
more than all of them to give peace, prosperity and freedom to India 
as against those conquerors who had devastated the country, and would, 
had they the chance, devastate it still. It is not necessary to enlarge 
upon that, but it is perhaps necessary in these days when we hear such 
nnhistorical nonsense as India for the Indians,^' when there are no 
Indians in such a sense. (Laughter.) India is an accumulation of 
dissimilar and hostile populations in a vast region and not an undivided 
nationality. It is time that we should a&k some Tair pla^y and some 
fair reward for onr own countrymen, who are carrying oiit for India 
and for us that work in the progress of civilization. (Cheers.) It 
certainly is desirable if it could be done that an appeal should be made 
to the people of this country, if only for one thing, to give the des- 
cendants of our poor fellow-countrymen in India, in common with every 
native who so desires it, the opportunity of learning that greatest of 
living languages which is their heritage, and which is in itself one of 
the mighty instruments of culture and civilization, a title to fraternity 
with the citizens of the free nations, and a potent means of promoting 
political liberty and the highest morality, (Cheers.) 

Captain PFOUNDES, I'.e.g.S. : Mr. Chairman, — ^I think it would 
be of interest to the Venerable Archdeacon and those who are so 
fortunate as to have heard his able and interesting paper if I made 
it known that it is not such a very difficult matter, as many suppose, 
to stir up public opinion in England ; Mr. Atkins has had experience 
of that, in the provinces especially ; and I can speak more particularly 
about London, that since these Indian questions have come before 
the public, there has beeu no lack of interest ; and audiences, not 
exclusively of the educated or upper classes, hut of genuine working- 
333^031 — only Conservative, hut also Radical and Liberal have been 
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■fcitorougHy astounded when the hare facts have heen brought before 
them, even when couched in the most moderate language. If a 
crusade was well-organized by gentlemen thoroughly well up in the 
subject, and able to go before an audience of intelligent, hard-headed 
worHng men and other classes in this country, and put before them 
the actual facts of the position of Englishmen, and descendants 
ofiEnglishmen, in India and the East beyond the Ganges, it would 
lead to something like fair justice and fair play being done to our 
countrymen abroad. I speak on this matter feelingly, and very 
strongly, because some of the best years of my life have been spent 
in the far Bast, doing my best to promote the interests of the natives 
for whom I toiled, and thought, and now speak and write on behalf 
, of.. There is no one more alive than I am myself to the position of 
the natives in regard to this question, and that also of our own 
countrymen. No one can deplore more than I do the fact that many of 
my own countrymen, with whom I have been in contact with abroad, 
have given very considerable groundwork for many of the complaints 
wlhcli are made. But notwithstanding this, there is still the. fact, 
that we cannot put the European bcucath the .Asiatic ; wore we to do; 
so we should affect the whole basis of intercourse, of credit, and 
'commerce, and the best interests of this country. Kesidents have 
, ; aheady to contend with numerons real dangers and difficulties in 
Eastern couubiies, and if to them be added greater dangers, in 
coi'.st^cjnencc of the way in which matters are now drifting, I “can 
assure you that it will end in the utter ruin of our Indian and far 
Eastern trade. This matter is of the utmost momeut to people here 
at home, not only to investors and capitalists and manufaotoers, 
bu^ it will also come home to those horny-handed sons of toil, who 
are just now so much be-petted and patted on the back, because it will 
affect their earnings in a very great measure. If this paper produces 
any impression practical steps should he at once initiated to enlighten 
the bulk of the voting-power of England on these questions, and our 
Indian fellow-subjects will consequently have something like a chance 
that a meed of justice will be accorded to them eventually. 

Mrs. EOBBBT CLAEK (TJmritsar, Panjab) : Mr. Chairman, 
ladies, and gentlemen, — I am much interested in this subject, and 
I have always felt that we have quite as important a work to do 
among the poor whites and East Indians as among the natives. I 
have had a great deal to do with these people in the Panjab, and 
I set apart rooms in my house for the purpose of taking iii poor 
Europeans in destitute circumstances , Many such cases I was able 
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to slieltex and get work for; I remember one poor fellow wKo kad 
lost kis wife, and was kimself in a dying state, walked all tke way up 
from Lucknow to Umritsar witk Ms little girl, a Laky, in kis arms, 
saying, tkat tkougk ke only knew me by name, ke skouM die kappy 
if ke migkt put kis ckild in my care. I kave kad constancy brougkt 
kome to me tke sad position of tke poor women and girls.. Tkere are 
attempts at station sokools kere and tkere, but as a general rule Bast 
Indian and European girls are too poor to pay for any education, and 
tkose wkose parents are not utterly indifferent are sent to the convents, 
wkere tkey kave little or notking to pay, and wkere tke teackers ca^ 
afford to teaok gratuitously. But convent education and voluntary 
efforts do not neaidy provide for tke educational needs of tkis evei'- 
increasing class. 'Mo doukt tke two Martiniere sckools, tke Mayo 
and Biskop Cotton’s sckool at Simla, are doing noble work, but we 
could fill many more suck institutions by drafting into tkem tke 
hundreds of neglected ckildren wko swarm in tke bazaars and 
outskirts of our stations, and live in close and debasing contact witk 
tke lowest class of natives and camp-£ollowei"s. At one time I kelped 
Mrs. David Ross, of Lakore, in tho Railway Sckool ske has establisked 
at Mussoorie, and I kad much opportmiifcj^ of noticing and deploring 
tke sad influences to wkick these English’^ '<fliiidi?eil T*^re 
when tke parents could not give peedfnl care and supervision. I 
kave this matter very muck at heart, and I shall be glad to aid 
in any way in my power, either by lecturing or writing, in awakening 
public opinion to practical and intelligent effort in educating and 
opening out means of livelihood to tke ckildren of Anglo-Indians and 
East Indians wko kave indeed a “ bitter cry ” against tke neglect 
and indifference of years, wkick kave fostered idleness and dependence 
among a community wkick is ca|)able of better things, I am perfectly 
agreed witk Mr. Howard that tke present state of things does not 
commend Christianity to the natives, and tkat in common justice as 
well as self-interest we are bound to consider tke watits of our poorer 
brethren and fellow- Christians. 

Dr. PRIkTCrLB : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, — can 
quite endorse what has been said by tke lady who has just spoken, 
and I am particularly glad that a lady, so well-qualified from practical 
knowledge and personal observation to speak on the subject, has- 
given to the people of this country, through tkis meeting, suck a 
faithful picture of tke condition of tke poor European women, wko^ 
either now are, or may hereafter be, tke subjects of this European 
Pauperism.” Tke lot of tke vast majority of these women is 
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indeed a hard one, and though a certain amount of this misery may 
he due to improvident habits, yet by far the greater portion of it is 
due to circumstances over which they have no control, such, for 
instance, as their husbands by reduction being put out of employ, 
with nothing, in too many cases, but what is in the house, and a few 
months’ salary, in the form of gratuity, to meet, it may be, not weeks, 
bnt months, or even a year, the trials of being out of employment. 
I have known Europeans in India reduced to such a state of poverty 
that when I have been attending the mother of a family, at a time 
jvhen comfort was wanted, the discomforts were so great that I 
myself caught a very sharp attack of rheumatism, owing to un- 
avoidable draughts and exposure. So you will understand to what 
conditions they are often reduced. But if the mother’s lot is hard, 
that of the children as regards their future prospects is harder, and 
when we think how much of the future of these children depends 
upon their early rearing, one ceases to wonder at the sickly children 
one meets with in the plains, and how it can be otherwise than that 
they should soon swell the numbers of European paupers. To relieve 
this present distress and future misery one should see the happy, 
healthy children in the Kailway School at Fair Lawn in Mussoorie, 
collected by that good and kind-hearted lady, Mrs. Boss, who is 
an honour to w^omanhood for her labours on behalf of the poor 
childLren in the. Eailway Barracks on the Scinde, Panjab and 
, Belhi Bailway ; and while the accommodation at Fair Lawn should 
he greaidy increased, I cannot help feeling that every railway 
company in India should have a similar school in the Hill station 
nearest to their Central Offices — and evei'y facility a:fforded for the 
conveyance of these children, from the stations in Central India over 
; other than their own lines, as everything which tends to improve the 
health and physique of these children most certainly reduces the risk 
of their adding hereafter to the European pauperism in India. To 
any one who has noticed the rapid improvement in health witnessed 
in the case of these children, after even a short stay at this Hill 
school at Mussooree, the wonder will be, how it is that the Scinde, 
Panjab and Delhi Bailway is the only large Eailway Company 
which avails itself of the benefits and advantages so near at hand. 
While speaking to a member of the Indian Council a short time ago 
on the subject of Hill stations, I remarked that from my twenty years* 
experience of the Hill station of Mussooree and the Convalescent 
Dep6t of Landonr, as also of the Military Hill station of Chnekrata. 
I was perfectly satisfied that India could be as securely held, mth 
half the number of European troops, if their physical condition was 
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imJ)roTed, and the climate, and hence bene^cial effects of the Hima- 
layas taken advantage of to the full, and I may add that, while we are 
doing what we can to carry the wheat to the seaboard by railways, 
we were neglecting' what was of far more importance, carrying the 
European troops to the Hills, — not as we are now doing, viz. taking 
a few, very few of them there in April, and leaving them till October, 

. because there was no transport service suitable for troops in the hot 
and rainy weather, and yet one-half of the convalescents at a Hill 
station got all the benefit they were likely to get in the first two 
months of their stay ; and while others might have been sent to benefit 
by the change, this dij05culty of transport steps in, and those in the 
Hills mnst remain there, and it may be lose in health, while those in 
the plains, if they survive the hot and rainy seasons, will have fully 
qualified for the invaliding committee at the end of the year, and 
thus soldiers are lost to India, who might, with care, have been saved 
for further sei'vice ; leaving out of the question the men thus sent home 
to Britain* to add to those requiring State support. The last Afghan 
war showed what a British Begiment resident for a year in the Hills 
can do, as^also how those sent from the, sickly stations of the plains, 
who, with the desire to work, wanted the jfiiysical power to do ifc, and 
thus rapidly fell victims to disease and exhaustion. To say ti'oops 
cannot be moved in the hot and rainy season, is to forget India vras 
won in 1857 during that time, and a system of Military Bail ways to 
the Hills, under careful supervision^ woidd admit of troops being moved 
at any time either to the Hills or from them to the plains in the case 
of emergency, and what was applicable for troops, was equally so for 
the Europeans in railway employ. 

Mr. B. ^E. CHISHOLM (P. W. D., of Madras) : Mr. Chairman, 
ladies, and gentlemen, — I have worked with natives, Europeans and 
Eurasians, and I can safely say that the Europeans and the Eurasians 
will never hold place against the natives until they are properly 
educated, as suggested by Archdeacon Baly. Take for instance any 
common handicraft; the native boy is apprenticed to his father from the 
time he can take a hammer in his hand. By the time he is ten years 
old, he is a very fair workman, and at twenty he is an experienced man. 
The unfortunate Eurasian or European on the other hand, up to the 
age of fifteen, has been picking up some scanty technical education 
wherever he can ; and usually at that age he has to compete with this 
native youth who is alx'eady a trained artizan, and even if the Euro- 
pean or Eurasian were clever, and able and willing to learn, where 
could he gain technical education in India ? There are no Europeans 
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tliere capable of teaoMng kandicrafts as tlzej are practised liere in 
England, and unless tliey are practised in India mth. eq^nal perfection, 
there is little chance that they will hold their place against importa- 
tions. There is no reason whateyer why it should be so. If yon 
educate the European in India as he should be educated^ it would at 
once stop importations. But I cannot help thinking myself that it is 
to the interest of England that the arts and manufactures of India 
should progress. (Laughter). I cannot understand the present 
position nidess we come to such a conclusion. I haye been in India 
for twenty-five years, and during the whole of that time I know that 
the Supreme Government, the Local Government, and indeed every one 
connected with Government in India, earnestly desire to encourage the 
art and manufactures of India in every possible way ; and yet what is 
the result — what are the actual facts ? I will explain the position to you 
as well as I can by giving you facts conuected with the South of India 
with which I am well acquainted. Sir George Birdwood published a 
very valuable book on the arts and manufactures of India. In that 
book we have illustrations of two of the principal arts in the south 
of India, the Madura hislorical pottery and the Taujoro metal- work. 
Being anxious to 2^ossess articles so unique and so beautiful, I visited 
Tanjore and Madura ; I made all inquiries at the latter place about this 
art, which Sir George Birdwood illusti^ates in his book, and I conkl 
not get a single article. The art had died out completely : there was 
not a man there manufacturing anything of the kind. Disappointed 
J.went to Tanjore, for, said I, at least I will obtain some metal-work; 
after some considerable difficulty I got a piece of metal- work, and I 
had to wait three months, diuung which^^five men — ^you can count them 
on the fingers of one hand — were producing this specimen of an. 
a0t?t which was to astonish the world. hTow these are not, mind you, 
experimental arts;, they are the “indigenous arts of the country.” 
To quote Sir George Birdwood’s own words : “they are the arts handed 
“ down from father to son through countless generations, and applied 
“with that unerring skill which only traditional art can give!” 
(Laughter.) !Now, here is the Government doing everything it 
can, and expending money freely, to foster the very thing which is 
languishing and perishing before its eyes ! There must be something 
wrong somewhere. Where is it, and what is — ^that something P I 
think I know where it is, and what it is, but being a Government servant 
I have not that liberty of speech which an outsider would have ; I 
would at least venture to hope that the policy which has been j)ursued 
by the advisers of Government for the last ten or fifteen years in the 
arts and manufactures of India may receive , attention, and that they 
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may pause and consider wliat it is leading to in the face of tlie facts I 
have narrated ; they certainly are not encouraging the arts and manu-* 
factures of India. When you actually succeed in doing this you will 
open up a field for all your labour in India, and you can employ not 
only all the Europeans in the countiy, hut ten times that number ; at 
the same time it must never be forgotten that every plate made in 
India, every yard of cloth manufactured in India, means one plate 
less, and one yard of cloth less exported from this country. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The Venerable Archdeacon BALY in reply said : — ^Mr. Chairman, 
ladies, and gentlemen, — I do not think I have very much to say 
in addition to what I have already said in the course of the paper. 
The gentleman who spoke immediately after me seemed to give 
the same advice to people about to go to India, as lunch gave to 
those about to many — “ Don’t.’’ (Laughter.) I certainly re-echo 
that word. I should- never advise an ordinary European workman 
who was earning at all decent pay in England to think that he 
would better himself by going to India. The pay certainly appears 
to be much larger, but the. expenses of European life in India 
are much larger too, and when he marries he lands himself in a 
great many difficulties and responsibilities with respect to the health, 
education and employment of his children, from which he would he 
comparatively free in England. But while acknowledging that the 
European is not well placed in India, we must also acknowledge the 
fact that there are now some hnndred thonsand Europeans of all sorts 
in India, and that they are likely never to he fewer, so far as one can 
see, for many years to come. Therefore, without any useless questioning 
as to whether it is good for them to be there or not, the fact we have 
to deal with is that they are there, and that their condition is such 
as I have described it. What is to be done with them ? The only 
remedies I see are those two I have proposed : that they should he well 
prepared hy education in good schools in the Hills for employment, and 
that they should he employed not partially or in disregard of others, 
hut in due regard to the value of their work, to the difficulties of their 
position, as Europeans compelled to settle in a country the climate of 
which is unsnited to them, and to their claims as Englishmen who 
may he trusted as faithful citizens in the most confidential departments 
of Government service. I consider that the Government, so far as is 
possible, should strive to lighten the disadvantages under which they 
are living in India, and place them on an equality with the natives of 
the country in the facilities for obtaining employment sufficient to 
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maintain them. If I am asked what is the first step to be taken in 
reference to this ; I answer, to educate them in such a maimer as to fit 
them both in mind and body for such employment. G-ive them a fair 
start and a fair field. That is all I want for them. It is what is being 
done in England for the children of the working classes. The country 
spares no money whatever in educating them in order that they may 
grow up sober, industrious men, instead of wasters. That is what we 
should do for Europeans in India. If the Government will not do it — 
I think they ought to do it — ^but if they will not, then I call upon 
the humanity of Englishmen to do it in their stead. (Hear, hear.) It 
is ,of no use to meet either here or anywhere else and discuss and 
talk over grievances in this way unless we put forward our hands 
to help them. We can help them by appealing to the Government. I 
do 3iofc know whether that will do immediate good, because Govern- 
ment, as we know by experience, is slow to move in matters of this 
kind ; it requires frequent and long-continued applications, and takes 
much time to consider before it does anyhhihgi m the evil to be 
removed goes on all the while increasing. But while we do all we can 
ill urging this matter on the attention of Government, there is some- 
thing we can all do ourselves at once — help with our own hands and 
purses. ITow we have a kindred association to this, in its object of 
benefiting the working classes of Europeans in India, although it is of 
a inOre definitely charitable and religious character; we call it the 
Indian Church Aid Association, of which lately I have been Secretary, 
and one of our great objects is to elicit from people in England contri- 
butions and subscriptions to the establishment and maintenance of 
schools for Europeans in India. In that I hoiie we may be more or 
less successful, but the attendance at this meeting to-day shows how 
little interest is at present taken at home in their condition. We see 
what a dense wall of ignorance and indifference we have to get 
through, and although I put some trust in the cheerful face and 
cheerful expressions of Mr. Atkins, I know that a great deal of work- 
lies before us if we are to do any practical good for our countrymen 
in India. I quite agree that it would be much better if we could do 
European work without European men in India, but that is impossible ; 
there they are, and there they must be for very many years to come, 
and we must do our best for them by pressing their condition upon 
the attention of the Government, and also by endeavouring to raiso up 
associations in England by which their case may be brought before tbe 
people of England, and they be induced to give their help. If one 
quarter of the money was sent out to Europeans that is now very 
properly sent out for the work of the conversion of India, we should 
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be able with, that money to do all that is necessary for tbe European 
children of the country. It is practical e&.oi% and not theoretical 
conversations, that we require in England for India. (Cheers.) 

The OHAIRMAhT : Ladies and gentlemen, — Before I came here I 
read the paper of the V enerable Archdeacon’s with very great interest, 
and I need hardly say that I have listened to the discussion we have 
had here to-day with not less interest or instruction. I shall not 
detain you with any lengthy remarks or opinions of my own upon this 
subject. It is quite sufficient for me to say that I entirely sympathize, 
as everyone must do, with the object of the paper, and with the 
opinions we have heard expressed by the lady and gentlemen who 
have addressed us. It will be more to the point if I say something 
which I think is of a practical description as regards the action which 
this Society will probably take. I, of course, am not in a position to 
commit tbe Society to any defined course of action, but I can say, on 
my own behalf as a Member of the Council, and on behalf of the 
other Members of the Council whom I see here present, that at the 
very next meeting of the Council this subject will be most carefully 
considered by Members, and that we will use every endeavour to 
ventilate the views of the lecturer, cither by drawing ujd a Memorial 
to Parliament, or some other course of action that may seem advisable 
or possible under the circumstances. I agree very much with the 
remark which fell from Mr, Atkins, that a great deal may be done by 
arousing public interest in this country by holding meetings of the 
working classes. We all know where the votes lie in this country now, 
I need not tell you that the working classes of this country have a 
power now which they had not before, and it is their own fault if they 
cannot obtain for their fellow-countrymen in India the different 
benefits which they, by their action, have been able to obtain for 
themselves in this country; and, therefore, however much may be 
done by Societies like ours, or by the spasmodic efforts of individuals, 
I think that the great action which alone will be effectual must be 
derived from the working classes of England sympathizing, as they 
very properly should, with their fellow-countrymen in India. And. 
now, gentlemen, I have to perform, before sitting down, a very pleasing 
task, viz, to propose a very hearty vote of thanks to the Yenerable 
Archdeacon Baly, who has been so kind as to deliver before this 
Society one of the most interesting and practical lectures that we have 
ever had. (Hear, hear.) This Society, I think, has done a great deal 
of good, and I hope it will do more in future. I do not think the 
Members of it could really address themselves to a more important 
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subject. We Lave bad, it is true, a very small meeting bere to-day, 
but tbe importance of a meeting must not always, I venture to tbink, 
be gauged by its size ; it must be measured by tbe practical opinions 
wbiob are expressed at it, and I bave never beard before tbis Society 
a more interesting and practical and sensible discussion than we bave 
beard bere to-day. (Obeers.) I now propose a bearty vote of tbanks 
to tbe Venerable Archdeacon. 

Tbe motion was seconded by Mr, 0. W. ARATHOOISr, and carried 
unanimously. 

.The Venerable Archdeacon briefly replied, and tbe meeting 
terminated. 
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PbOFESSOB PLOWEB, liL.D,, p.b»s., 

, IN THE CHAIR. 


A MEETINO of file members and friends of tbe East India Association 
was beld on Friday, July lltb, in tbe Rooms of the Zoological Society, 
Hanover Square, the subject for consideration being, “ The Preserva- 
“ tion of Wild Birds in India,’’ introduced in a paper read by 
Robert H. Elliot, Esq. 

Professor Floweb, IiU.d.,’ p.b.s., T)irector of the British Museum 
(Natural History), and President of the Zoological Society of London, 
occupied the chair, and amongst those present were the following r — 
Sir R. Payne Gallwey^ Bart. ; Sir Henry Ingilby, Bart. ; Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, m.e., k.o.s.i. 5 Lady Mar jorihanks ; Lady Willesj The Hon. 
Mrs. Elliot ; Mr. J. R. Bullen Smith, c.s.r. ; Major-General R. M. 
Macdonald; Rev. H. G. Jebh ; Rev. J. Crompton Sowei’butts ; Dr. 
Hamilton; Mr.R. A. Anderson; Mr. 0. W. Arathoon ; Mr. Hyde Clarke ; 
Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy ; Mr. Herbert Druce ; ’Mr. J. G. Ferrand ; Mr. H. 
W. Fi’eeland ; Mr. A. Qrote ; Mr. E. Hargill ; Mr. J. E. Harting ; Mr. 
B. S. Mankar ; Mr. 0. M. M. Miller ; Mr. Howard Saunders ; Mr. P. 
L. Solater ; Mr. John Shaw (Madras) ; Mr. G. Tyler ; Mr. S. E. Waller; 
Mr. W. Hamilton Bum (Secretary). 

The CHAIRMAN in opening the meeting said: — ^Ladies and 
gentlemen, before proceeding with the business for which we have met 
together, I may mention that I have received a letter from Professor 
Alf red Newton, of Cambridge, who, as you all know, has taken a 
very great interest in the preservation of birds in this country, in 
which he expresses his great regret at being unable to he present and 
take, part in the proceedings. We have assembled here to-day to 
hear and discuss a paper by Mr. Elliot, ou the need of a Wild Birds’ 
Protection Act for India. It is a subject to which I am afraid I cannot 
contribute much myself, as it is one on which I have very little 
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2Dersonal knowledge ; but I have great pleasure in taking the cbair 
and listening to wbat may be said upon it by others. I have no 
^'^'doubt we shall learn much that will prove of interest to all who 
advocate the preservation of birds ; there are certainly difficulties in 
devising any measure of protection wbicb will be efficient. But I 
hope we shall hear from Mr. Elliot how those difficulties may be met. 
Always, when the interests of man and those of the lower animals 
come into conflict, there are difficulties of many kinds to be overcome ; 
there is first the interference with the liberty that man claims 'for 
himself to use animals for his advantage, and other general considera- 
tions of that kind, and there are also in this case, local questions in 
connection with India, about which I am not in a position to express 
any opinion j hut as there are several gentlemen here of great 
administrative exjDerience in that country, I hope they will give us the 
benefit of their opinion. Without any further remarks, I will now 
^^sk Mr. Elliot to read his paper. 


Mr. BOBBBT H. BBLIOT then read the following paper : — 

We have Assembled here this afternoon to consider the steps that 
should be taken to restore and maintain that balance of nature which 
has been injuriously afiected by the indiscriminate destruction of 
Indian birds for the sake of their plumage, and, in the course of the 
.discussion that will follow the bxuef introductory remarks I have to 
offer, we hope to elicit full and important opinions from those who 
have paid attention to the subject of the value of birds as insect- 
eaters. 

Gentlemen, — I believe that every civilized Government in the 
world, with the exception of that of India, has recognized the value 
of birds as insect-eaters, and adopted measures for their preservation ; 
and though, as in the case of the undue preservation of sparrows, 

, sotne of those measures may need amendment, the general ojunion 
stands that birds are of undoubted value in maintaining the balance 
of nature. That being so, it is of course unnecessary to enter into 
elaborate details to show that birds are quite as valuable in India as 
in other countries. Still less is it necessary to enumei-ate the species 
which, from their insectivorous habits, are most serviceable to man. 
I may, however, in illustration, mention the Jay, Kingfisher, many 
kinds of Woodpeckers, Thimshes, and Titmice. ' All these are sought 
in India for tbeir plumage, and there can be no doubt of their use as 
insect-eaters. The value of such birds to the planter and the agricul- 
turist has been fully recognized by the Government of Madras, which, 
some years ago, applied to the Supreme Government for a Preservation 
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Acfc. After a long delay, there descended from Simla a single sentence^;, 
declaring that the Viceroy in Oonncil was not prepared to legislate 
in order ‘‘to prevent the indiscriminate destruction of wild Krdsfor 
the sake of their plumage/' In the case- of Mysore, I am happy to 
say, we have been more fortunate. The Planters’ Associations of that 
State lately asked for an Act. A petition was also signed by native' 
farmers and coffee-garden owners who, I need hardly say, are fully 
aware of the value of birds. The Prime Minister promptly requested 
the planters to submit a measure for consideration, and we hope, 
before long, to have our beautiful and valuable birds efficiently 
protected. I may pause here to give an illustration or two of the 
value of birds to the coffee-planting interests in India. Those, 
interests are very injuriously affected by the Borer ffy. This insecf 
lays its eggs just within the bark, generally speaking. From these 
eggs are developed very powerful grubs ■which are called borers, which 
bore the trees, and in this way vast quantities of coffee in the sou# 
of India have been destroyed. I may also mention in conneotiai| 
with this subject, that when the Madras Government appealed to the 
Supremo Government for legislation on the subject, it pointed out 
that there was hardly a year w’ent by without numerous complaints 
coming in to the Govemment of the attaclcs of insects of all kinds 
on crops — attacks by locusts, attacks by insects as regards sugar-cano 
and rice-fields, and attacks by other insects as regards coffee. It waS- 
on account of all these complaints that came in, that the Government 
of Madras looked into the subject, and, after ascertaining the large 
amount of destruction that was going on, applied to the Supreme 
Govemment for a Wild Birds’ Preservation Act. I may also mention 
that the valuable chinchona trees which you have all heard of, are 
also liable'to attacks of insects. They suffer in particular from the 
attacks of caterpillars, which the birds seek out and destroy. In 
looking ovei’ an article in the Entomological Society s Journal whilst 
waiting in these rooms the other day, I accidentally came across an 
instance of the kind: it related to Ceylon, but no doubt it appHes 
equally to India. The writer of the. paper, Mr. George Lew^, pointed 
out that he had often seen early in the morning birds ping round 
the chinchonas and picking off the caterpillars. It is of 
needless to multiply these illustrations, bi\t they might be multiplied 
to an almost indefinite extent. Let me now say a few words on the 
rapid rate at which destruction is proceeding. ^ . ja » 

As the most convenient season for the destruction of birds is during 
the fine weather that succeeds the heavy rains of the monsoo^, and 

as this season is also the breeding season, the destruction of birds 

oX 
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..proceeds at sixcla a rate as must soon lead to almost absolute exter- 
, miiiation, unless preservative measures are immediately adopted. And 
the rapid progress towards extermination is clearly sliown by last 
year’s export returns from tbe port of , Madras, tbe particulars of 
^wbicli I bave given in a foot-note.^ Por, seeing that tlie taste for 
briglit feathers, and their employment for various decorative purposes, 
is spreading, the decline in the exports proves that the supplies of 
birds are already running short, or, in other words^ that we are rapidly 
advancing on the road towards extermination. Ajxd that birds can 
be very rapidly exterminated we know from experience in other 
Countries. From Bogota, in Sonth America, large supplies of skins 
and feathers once came. Now none come. The Quezal, or Trogon 
„ of Guatemala, has been exterminated in districts where once it was 
, .common, and is now only to be found from three to four hundred miles 
inland. My own experience too has shown me how rapidly the process 
^ of extermination proceeds. In 18?9, when I visited my plantations in 
Mysore, bright-plumaged birds were numerous. When I returned in 
1881 tlieir , numbers had perceptibly diminished. Towards the close 
of la^ year, when I again visited my estates, the decrease of birds was 
so marked, that I instituted inquiries, and soon found the cause, 
which I had not previously suspected, and you will not wonder at 
; / their raj)id diminution when I tell you that, quite early in a i-ecent 
a single bird-catcher in my district had secured four hundred 
sidns. My own observation, it is worthy of remark, exactly corresponds 
with the conclusion to be arrived at from a study of the export returns, 
i,e. the great decline of expoi^ts in 1883 corresioonds with my personal 
observation of the decline in the numbers of the birds. Let me next 
state the measures necessary for preserving the birds of India, and also 
for promoting their increase, in parts of the country where, from the 
absence of woods, but few birds at present exist. 

To attempt to frame a measure suited to the varying conditions 

* I have obtained the following return, which exhibits the shipments from the 
port of Madras alone : — 



bibbs’ 

BEATHEBS. 

BIBBS’ 

SKINS. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1881.... 

122,176 

Ks. 16,626 

82,400 

Bs. 19,880 

1882.... 

105,515 

„ 19,980 

98,300 

„ 20,958 

1881,... 


„ 26,660 

11,275 

,} 1,660 


As most of these exports go to Hong Kong and Singapore, it is fair to conclude 
that Asia East of India has aheady become exhausted of bright-plumaged birds. It 
would be interesting to ascertain the exports from;tlie numerous ports on the western 
side of India, which, from the quantity of woodland towards the west, probably 
far exceed the exports from Madras. 
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tliat exist tlirougliout our vast Eastern Empire would entail so mucli*' 
discussion, and consequent delay, tliat tlae introduction of sucIl all 
Act would probaljlj be contemporaneous with tbe destruction of tbe 
last specimens of tbe brigbt-plamaged birds, of India. It is obvious, 
then, tbat tbe only practicable course open is to instruct tbo, 
subordinate governments to frame, and at once put in force, rules 
suitable to tbeir own territories, as, for instance, was done in tbe case of ' 
tbe early forest laws. As far as tbe people generally are concerned, tber© 
would be no objection to bird-preserving, for, as we bave seen in tbe 
case of tbe peasantry of Mysore, tbey are well aware of tbe value of 
birds as insect-eaters. After about a year from tbe date of tbe 
enforcement of preservative measures, tbe exportation of skins and 
feathers should be prohibited, as this would most effectively aid in 
checking any attem^it to evade tbe laws. Bnt to promote tbe increase 
of birds, and spread them tbrougbont tbe length and breadth of iibe 
land, is not less important than to prevent tbeir destruction, and in 
order to eiffect this, plantations should be formed on tbe waste labds* 
of every village. I may mention here tbat Dr. Bidie, in bis Beport 
to tbe Madras Government, said tbat tbe destruction of tbe groves 
tbrongbout tbe country, which had taken place to a 
was very prejudicial (as of course it would be) to tbe increase and, 
preservation of birds. Such plantations would at once shelter tb^^ 
birds, provide fuel (to tbe saving of tbe manure now used for tbat 
purpose), wood for building and agricultural purposes, shelter for 
grass and crops, promote tbe conservation of water, and effect a general 
amelioration of tbe climate. Let me now briefly allude to bird- 
preserving, from a revenue point of view. 

On examining tbe retuim of exports and value of feathers and 
skins, we ate at once struck with tbe fact tbat tbe Government has 
not only been so negligent of tbe agricultural interests of India as to 
sanction tbe destruction of vast numbers of valuable insect-eaters, 
but, in addition, has been so weak as to bestow on tbe exporters 
(I say exporters, as it is obvious tbat tbe bird-catchers get mere wages) 

, of the featbex’S large sums of money which ought to bave found tbeir 
way into tbe Imperial Exchequer. Tbe Government, as many of you 
are no doubt aware, preserves wild elephants, and derives from them a 
source of profit. On what principle, then, it may well be asked, has 
it given away a much more valuable product of our forests — ^bright- 
plumaged birds ? Had these been treated as State property — ^wbicb 
tbey undoubtedly ai^e — and bad a close-time been established, and 
a’ certain proportion of the birds been caught annually by tbe 
Government, comparatively speaking* little barm would bave resulted, 
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and the State Tronld Iiaye obtained an annual source of revenue. 
I^ow, of course, after the melancboly destruction that has taken place,, 
even if the measures I have suggested were at once adopted, many 
years must elapse before it would be prudent to attempt to derive a 
"revenue from the birds. But when they become very numerous 
/'"(•^hieh they certainly will, if plantations are formed as I propose) y 
' I see no reason why a revenue might not he derived from them. We* 
have remarked on the destruction of hright-plumaged birds in other 
countries, and it is clear that, as the work of extermination extends, 
the price ’of skins and feathers must much increase, so that it is 
'almost certain that, at some future period, a small annual take of birds 
would yield to the State a considerable sum. To show what the 
Gf^overnment has already thrown away, or rather presented as a 
^ "premium to the exporters, I may say that, if the exports from the other 
^ ports at all correspond to those from Madras (and there is no reason to 
suppose that they do not), it would be a moderate statement to 
"say that, within the last ten years alone, the State has sacrificed half- 
-.^J.^ar-million of pounds sterling. 

We have now seen that the advantage of birds is undoubted, and 
that their preservation demands immediate attention. hTor have I 
’ - ever heard but one objection made to i3reservmg, and that was founded 
6n incorrect ijifonnation. It was alleged by the objector that to stop 
the destruction of birds would be to diminish the means by which 
wild, or hill tribes exist. So far as I can discover, such tzibes do not 
destroy bright-plumaged birds. They are generally caught by Bhelias — 

. wandering gangs of vagabonds, who plunder whatever they can find, 
and often make bird-catching a shield to other and more objectionable 
designs. Such vagabonds existed before the trade in feathers arose ; 
they w0l equally continue to do so after its suppression, or after they 
.themsQlyes have abolished the trade by exterminating (which they 
: assuredly will do if unchecked) the hright-plumaged birds of India. 

In my part of India I may say that the natives never touch these 
' birds: the exporters of feathers on the coast are the people who 
employ these wandering rascals and. send them up into the country, 
and they catch the birds and take the skins down to the coast. 

. Finally, let me remark on the need for establishing a close-time for 
the protection of ganae-hirds. Every civilized Goveimment preserves 
theni, with the exception of that of India, which, with two unimportant 
. exceptions, allows them to be destroyed in any way, and at any season 
of the year. To act thus, is, of course, simply to extinguish a valuable 
. source of food. The almost absolute extermination of game-birds 
■ (whidb live largely on insects, it may be observed) has already been 
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:aceomi3lislied in many parts of India. As to the rapidity of this 
extermination, I can myself, bear witness, as Pea-Fowl, Jungle-Fowl, 
Spnr-Fowl and the Imperial Pigeon, have been almost exterminated 
-along the Western districts of Mysore. When last in India, I saw 
•during a three months’ -visit one specimen of the Imperial Pigeon," 
which I regarded as a curiosity. The shrill call of the Jungle- 
nnce such a familiar sound, is no longer to be heard, and the exter- 
mination of this bird has been accomplished with a completeness I 
could never have credited had I not had ample opportunities of 
'Observing the fact. Towards the close of last and the beginning of 
this year, I drove through upwards of one hundred miles of woodland 
without seeing a single specimen, though I may mention that one was 
.seen by my servant. As regards Pea-Fowl, from inquiries I made 
from the natives, not a specimen is supposed to exist in the neighbour- 
hood of my plantations and for many miles around. I can only regard 
it a folly and a crime thus to permit the extermination of game-birds 
throughout the land. Had a close-time heen established they would have.^' 
yielded annually -increasing supplies of food, and, in the case of some r 
•of tliem, valuable feathers. Bui I hayo probably said enough to show 
that game-birds, as well as birds sought solely for their plumage; 
ought to be placed under the protection of the State. 

In conclusion, permit me to point out that legislation as between 
man and nature is of far more urgent imjportance than as between 
man and man, because, whatever the laws may bo which aSect our 
■relations with each other, there is an accommodating power always at 
work which answers fairly well for the existing needs and cironm- 
tstances of the times, and which largely modifies the worst evils that 
•society is liable to suffer from. My ancestors on the Borders, for instance, 
were, in the olden days, unfortunately compelled to exist to a great ex- 
tent by plundering the English and the Scotch, who, of course, resented 
this process by frequent inroads, from which the Borderers suffered 
'Severely, while such spare time as was left to them they seem to have 
filled up by fighting amongst themselves. And yet, under those trying 
^circumstances, we know that the Borderers did contrive to exist. The 
•explanation is that, as war to the knife would soon have ended in 
^extermination, the accommodating power stepped in to economize 
life, and acted so well, that I may confidently assure you that no 
^ancestor of mine would ever have deprived a man of his life unless 
, it was unfortunately necessary to do so in order to take possession 
‘Of his property, I recollect mentioning that once to a very eminent 
jstatesman, and his ready re|)ly was this, Of course not, it would 
never have done for them to kill their customers.’* , (Laughter.) 
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. . TKat sliows wLat tlie ^^acoommoclating. power ” is. And yon will find 
K tlie same adjusting principle existing amongst tlie fierce tribes of onr 
nortbern frontiers, where the Hindu trader pursues his business in 
, jsafety, because'^ his services are appreciated by the community. But, 

, "gentlemen, there is unfortunately no such accommodating power in 
the case of man and the things in nature and though nature has 
^ii^fg^-sure revenge, and Strikes with iron hands, yet we must remember 
' .^"itliat she approaches with leaden feet, and so gradually and silently, 
that it is seldom that attention is effectually called to the destructive > 
agency of man in time to avert those evils which must arise when the*' 

/ balance of nature is destroyed or impaired. In short, while man is 
always represented in some form or other, and while, therefore, in 
his case, legislation may for long be delayed, nature, being unrepre- 
' ; .sented, ever needs the vigilance and timely action of the legislator. 
Prompt attention, then, is needed in order to extend throughout the 
length and breadth of India those woods which, are necessary for the- 
^ use of man, and birds, and the ameliorafon ^ Hot less 

‘ attention is required to preserve and promote the increase of those 
teds which so largely aid in preventing an injuiuous increase of 
insect-life. Let us, theu, do wdiat we can to represent the cause of 
nature, and endeavour, on hehalf of the beautiful and useful wild birds 
. rpf , India, to bring about a measure for the restoration, and preservation, 

, teance of nature which has been, and is now being, so 

grievously injured by the negligence of the Indian Government. 

, Hr. AETHUB GEOTE : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, — 

;r X Ipff India some years ago, and my x’esidence there was confined to 
ihe opposite side of .the country to that of which Mr. Elliot has spoken ; 

' \ ' P and I am surprised to hear of there being 

.such a large export of birds from Madras and the Western Coast. So 
far as my expeiience went, in Calcutta there was a considerable export 
of Kingfishers, the skins of which mostly went to China. That has been 
an established trade for some time ; but with the exception of that, 
and the trade in Egret feathers, I do not think there has been any v' 
general export of birds’ skins from Bengal. 

Mr. ELLIOT : How long ago is that ? 

Mr. 6R0TE : It is sixteen years since Heft. I can quite conceive 
that down in the Heilgherries and in other parts there may be a much 
larger demand for hright-plumaged birds ; and I am glad to hear from 
Mr. Elliot that the planters of Mysore have had sufficient influence to 
iget an Act passed or promised. 
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Mr. ELLIOT : That is only for tlie Proyince of Mysore, -wJiicli of ^ 
course is, quite a small part of India. 

Mr. GROTE : Quite so, Wliat Mr. Elliot says about tlie balance 
of natux*e is 'well known to'us all; wbereyer insect-feeding birds are;, 
oxtensiyely destroyed, there must be an increase of insect- life. Insects 
. are the cause of much worry to the cofEee-planters, and also to the te'fefc' 
V*. growers in Bengal; it seems to me, however, that the answer of 

Viceroy in Council that he was not prepared to legislate to prevent the 
indiscriminate destruction of wild birds was the only course open to 
the Government, considering the enormous tracts of country which 
India contains. I can quite believe that local measures may he neces^ 
saiy and advisable. I do not know that I can usefully add any more , 
to the discussion, as my Indian experience is not veiy i^ecent. , 

Mr. ELLIOT : It is probably this side of sixteen years that thiB 
great destruction has commenced. I have not been able to get. the. 
export returns from the Western Coast ; I have only given the returns 
from Madras, \ ’ “ • - : . : , 

Mr. GROTE : You do not refer to collections made by zoological 
collectors ? . 

Mr. ELLIOT : Oh, no ; hut they are exported for the purposes of 
trade very largely. I am sure that India would he very happy to spare 
this Society or any other any number of birds ; I am referring only to 
the great export trade carried on for the sake of the feathers and skins. 

Sir JOSEPH EAYRER : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, ^ — 

I had hoped that there would be other and older Indians than myself 
present (and probably there may he) who have had more recent 
experience and who would be able to say something of interest on the 
subject: As you know, my experience of India is now somewhat remote, 
it is some years since I was there. I confess that I have much 
'Sympathy with Mr. Elliot, but am afraid that the measures he proposes 
are not very likely to be carried into effect. I can quite understand 
, ^ and agree with Mr. Grote, that there will be considerable difficulty 
in persuading the Imperial Government to interfere in such a matter, 
although I can well understand that by expressing sympathy with the . 
movement, they might influence the local governments to take such 
’ „ a part in it as might seem expedient. I can remember- also the 
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' 

" exporiatiOB of Kingfisliers, to wMcli Mr, Grote lias referred, but I 
tbink it was not by any means confined to tbe Sunderbunds. I 
remember in my expeditions into the interior, seeing men witb little 
batcbes of Kingfisbers’ skins laid out to dry and preserve. But I did 
'.'not know tbat any great exioortation of tbe skins of otber birds took 
place. I believe tbat it is difficult now to get a Tragopan ora Monaul 
any of those Himalaya Pheasants wbicb used at one time to be 
-easily procurable, I understand tbat numbers of these skins are 
‘exported, and that the birds are rapidly being destroyed for tbe sake, 

' not of science, but for decorating tbe bonnets and dresses of some of 
’ -Ibe ladies who are such active supporters of the Anti-Yiviseotion 
agitation, (Laughter.) I was not aware until I heard Mr. Elliot’s 
paper, that birds were useful to such a large extent in the destruction 
insects ; of course this only gives weight to his argument that the 
' birds themselves should be presei-ved. I have had some little experi- 
, ence in endeavouring to get legislative interference exercised through- 
but the length and breadth of India in respect of destruction of 
possum snakes. People are sometimes apt to forget that the Indian 
Peninsula is nearly as large as tho whole of Europe excluding Russia, 
and there are no doubt great difficulties in interfering in such 
, ^ matters ; but still I agree with Mr. Elliot that it might be possible, 
j)erbaps, locally here and there, where tbe need is greatest on the 
part of the local authorities, to exercise some interference, and perhaps 
the reading of this paper and the fact of its having attracted notice, 

^ , the commencement of something wbicb will lead to it. I am 

bound to say tbat I have not known any intentional neglect on the 
V, pari of either the Imperial or tbe Subordinate Governments, to do 
anything by which they might dp good to the Europeans or to tbe 
people of the country; at all events, such has been my experience. 
(Hear, hear.) I have nothing further to say on the subject, except 
just to repeat that I sympathize witb Mr. Elliot, and I am glad that 
be has brought the subject forward. Perhaps it would have been 
better bad be left out bis strictures on tbe Indian Government ; they 
can do no good even if they do no barm; and will not facilitate 
matters in the least ; I think be might have said quite as well what 
be wished to say without tbat, and been as likely to obtain tbe desired 
object. 

Mr. R. BOWDLEB SHARPE : Mr. Chairman, — I should like to 
ask Mr, Elliot one question witb regard to bis paper ; I presume his 
visits to his estates in Mysore were always at about the same time of 
, ,./i?be year ? . . . . 
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Mr. ELLIOT: Very nearly. ' ' ^ 

Mr. SHAE.PE : Mr. Elliot knows, I dare say, tkat wiietlier tlie 
migration season has or has not taken place might make a very great", 
difference in the number of birds in the forests. 


Mr. ELLIOT: I am well aware of that; I had thought about 
that. 


Mr. SHARPE : I expected so. When Mr. Elliot mentions the 
Jay, the Kingfisher, the Woodioecker, and so on, it is right to remind 
you that the bird which is Sjpoken of in England as a Jay, is not a Jaj' 
at all in India in our sense of the word ; it is the Indian Roller (Goraoias : 
in&ica), which is a veiy different thing. If yoti were to try to r 
legislation for the protection of Jays, I am certain that some of the 
bdinm which attaches to them in this country would work against 
them in India ; hnt when you know that it is the Roller that is meant-^ 
an insect-eating bird, which does a great deal of good, and which is 
merely shot down te-. the — ^then the cases are 

entirely different, and Mr. Elliot’s argument is very inUch 
There is not the least doubt that if the destruction of these insect- • 
eating birds is carried on, not only in India, but in any country under 
the sun, so in proioortion will those countries suffer from the ravages 
of insects. It is certain from what both Mr. Grote and Sir Joseph 
Eayrer said that it would be extremely difficult for the. Imperial 
Government to legislate in this matter ; but there is one way which 
has been suggested by Mr. Elliot, which ifc seems to me would be 
effective, and that is, to get up such an agitation as would bring home 
not only to the Indian Government but to the British Government 
here, the importance of this subject; if you were to prohibit the 
exjaortation of these birds, either to China or to England, you would 
at once take away the raison d^etre of the plume-hunter’s oocnpation. » 
It certainly is quite as necessary to view this matter from the English 
point of view as regards exportation as it is to consider it from an 
Indian point of view. These bright- j)lnmaged Kingfishers — Kaloyon 
smyrnensia and JET. ^ileata — are the birds which are mostly imported 
to China. Vast numbers of the unfortunate Rollers come to England, 
where they are used, I am sorry to say, for nothing else than the 
purpose of decorating hats and bonnets. The suppression of this 
slaughter is a matter which I have always advocated veiy strongly 
in the course of all my popular lectures throughout the country ; and 
;I have urged that we ought to take severe steps- to put a. stop to this 
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'wholesale decoration of bonnets by means of tbo bright plumage of 
birds; but altliougb. I have often beard cries of ‘''shame” from the" 
audience, I hare nerer seen that my remarks have ever bad any 
practical value — (laughter)— or that there has been the slightest 
dminution of oznamentation in this respect. I think it is a great 
thing to have got practical men like Mr. Elliot under the auspices of . 
well-known Association to join hands with British naturalists as 
■‘'they have done in the meeting this afternoon. It would seem that we 
are really, at last, in a position to begin a serious agitation on the 
question; and if anybody wishes to know what kind of destruction of 
bright-plumaged birds goes on, they have only to go down to one of 
the sale-houses in the City of London, where they will see not only 
the Mohauls and Tragopans of Bengal, but the little Sunbircls and 
'■ .gh>s-*^y Starlings of Africa being sold in enormous quantities. When 
you come to bear of .S2.000 Hummiug-Birds of one species being 
disposed of in a single lot at t wo pence-balf penny a piece by public 
auction in London, I think it is bickering^; nob only for 

, Englishmen, but especially for English ladles, to CPnficter whether 
they will have any hand in such wholesale destruction of innocent 
creatures, such as all birds are, but of such really useful things as the 
insect-eating birds are known to be. (Hear, hear.) 

. . Mr. HYDE OLAHHB : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, — ■ 

31.y exporiciKie, something like that of my neighbour, Mr. Grote, is 
andent '; for a quarter of a century ago I was Agent for the Planters’ 
,4^sooiation in the district with which Mr. Elliot is so well acquainted, 
and necessarily I have been led to watch this matter with very great 
Interest. It is a serious and important matter to all who watch the 
prQ:gress or the decline of coffee-cultivation the way in "which the 
Borer has in dilferent parts of the world, 'and particularly iu India and 
. in Ceylon, almost exterminated this product. It is a very serious matter 
for our planters, and a matter of immediate pecuniary interest to our 
commerce and our revenue. There is one little matter in which I 
might differ from Mr. Elliot, and that is with regard to the birds 
eating locusts. I have had a great deal to do with that subject as a i 

Commissioner in the East, and so far as I know the bifds~^if at all — - 
generally speaking, in most conntries, tackle locusts at the lash _ " 
moment in the flight, and they do very little in the capture of locusts 
in the earlier stages. But there is experience in connection with 
locusts which would, I think, remove the objections that have in a 
very small way been raised to the practicability of Mr. Elliot’s ' 
gUjggestions. It has been very justly put to us by our friends on the 
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riglit, tliat India is a country as large as Europe, and therefoi’e 
'must not talk of applying sweeping measures to wild birds. ; It is 
likewise a country where there are districts with very thin populations.,, 
If, however, we look at the way in which the locusts are dealt with • 
in various countries, generally speaking in thinly-populated and hilly} 
districts, we may believe it is possible to apply some principle of 
legislation and administration to the safety of the birds as it is appEe^|; 
to the destruction of locusts. Hy friend, Mr. Freeland, knows that 
China for centuries — for ages upon- ages — the destruction - of locusts 
has heen the care of the Imperial Grovernment j it has been so in 
Turkey for many centuries, and it is likewise so in Russia, Even in 
very thinly-peopled districts it is |)Ossihle to destroy, and thin ' 

the locusts. Then it must be j)ossible, under similar circumstances, jh 
India, to exercise some degree of care in the preservation of animals i 
which are so useful as birds. The measure which Mr. Elliot suggests 
seems not to have met with any objection from those whd-vai^^e 
acquainted with the practical nature of the subject. He proposes ix6t 
to have, in the ordinary sense, a general measure fmm the Legislature 
of India, but that the . should authorize the local 

authorities according to their experience and according to thedr 
notion of expediency to adopt local measures suitable to their 
various populations, for the purpose of carrying out some meastire 
of protection. Mr. Elliot has not only referred to coffee, hut liker 
wise to a newer article of the greatest importance to the trade of 
India which has come into cultivation since the period to which I 
refer, and that is chinchona. It is a matter of very grave and great 
importance to India that this cultivation should be jp^otected. , It 
might be as well even to step out of the way to do that ; but when 
we find that the simplest practical measures are sufficient to do a great 
deal of good, it is to be hoped that Mr. Elliot will be supported, not 
only by the members of so the East India Association, but by natu- 
ralists who are well qualified tq know the x^i'a^dica'l details of the 
question. 

Mr. GROTB : I do not know that any special insectivora of the 
chinchona has yet turned up, hut I understand, Mr. Elliot to suggest 
that.' 

Mr. ELLIOT : I have already given my authority for the state- 
ment. I discovered it the other day in looking over the Entomological 
Society’s Journals which are upstairs. This gentleman was giving it 
as ^n illustration of the way in which birds could readily detect quite 
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^reen insects j it was witli reference to tlie colonr of insects. He 
mentions that in Ceylon he had seen the birds making their rounds 
in the morning, and that they had no difficulty in picking out these 
, insects, though as green as the leaves they were upon. That came to 
.,my notice quite accidentally, I have said that caterpillars exist in 
vbeylon, and of course on the neighbouiing coasts they would do 
,so too. 


Mr. P. L. SOLATEB, p.a.s, : Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentle- 
men, — I cannot speak from any personal experience, either direct or 
indirect, as to the facts which Mr. Elliot gives in his paper. But if 
these facts have, as I have no douht they have, been put before us 
accurately, then I think that Mr. Elliot has made out his case very 
Wbll. With some of the various arguments put forward by Mr. Elliot 
I cannot quite agree. I think, for example, it would be a very great 
anistake to induce the Government of India to I’aise a revenue from a 
duty upon bird-skins. I think that it would bie better, if it is deter- 
mined that it would not be in the interests of the pec^le of India, 
that the assault on birds should continue, that the trade in bird- 
skins should he prohibited altogether, and not merely an additional 
price put upon the skins by raising a revenue from them. However, 
supposing Mr. Elliotts facts to be correct, and that there is a great 
V desiruction of birds in India, I think most naturalists will agree that 
some control should be put upon it,, and I think we shah all agree 
with Mr. Elliot that the best way of doing that would be by inducing 
tk© Supreme Government not to throw cold water upon, but, on the 
, “ Icontrary, to encourage the attempts of the subordinate Governments 
to introduce in each district certain laws adapted to that district 
the ]Drcservation of the various birds. There are, however, one 
; two, points ip which I should take exception to the various Acts 
which hay© been from time to time passed both in this country and in 
some of the Colonies. I think that a law for the protection of birds 
should include all birds. I think it is a great mistake to specify in 
the Schedules to the Acts, as is now done, certain birds that are to be 
protected, and to leave out others altogether. T think that all birds 
should be protected during the breeding- season at least. We must 
recollect that if we exclude certain sorts of birds from these Acts we 
thereby invite their destruction ; and there is no doubt, in my mind 
at least, that even the various birds which it is supposed to be a good 
thing to exterminate, contribute as much to the preservation of life 
of the smaller species as the protection of those smaller species only 
Wbiiid do, because we 9;11 know that birds of prey carry off the weaker 
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members of these inseot-eatiBg birds, and thereby, as we may be 
certain, increase the fecundity and improve the race of the smaller' 
and weaker birds on which they subsist. Therefore I think that any 
Act passed in any district should be for the protection of all birds 
during a certain season, whatever season is most adapted to the 
particular district for which the Act is intended to be enforced, ti 
think also that it is a great mistake to legislate only for the protection 
of game-birds. I have always looked upon the Q-ame Laws in this ’ 
country as being objectionable in many respects ; at the same time I 
think they produce very great results in the general protection of 
bird-life which they have enforced, because, of course, a keeper, 
although he is mainly employed in the protection of his Partridges 
and Pheasants, at the same time protects the whole of the birds in his 
district, because he does not allow them to^ be nnnecessarily shot do wn. 
Bnt in future Acts I think it would be a great mistake to take out b . 
certain number of birds and call them game-birds, and say that they 
are to be protected only. Any law which is passed for the protection ^ ^ 
of birds should include all birds, and the law should vary according 
to the district in which.. it, is,, to be enforced. I would suggest to 
Mr. Elliot tliat if he thinks the sympatliie'^ 

sufficiently with him he might, in order to bring what has been said 
to something practical, propose a definite resolution of some sort on 
the subject. It would be very easy to draw one up at once. (Cheers.) 

Mr. B. S. MAKKAR : Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, — I am 
glad that Mr. Elliot has read this paper, because I know ther^ are 
many persons in India who are averse to anything which would 
sanction the killing of birds, whether wild birds or any other. There 
are persons in India who do not like to kill animals of any kind. I 
do not speak from a religious point of view, but they do not like to 
kill birds, for many x^easons. India being an agricultural country, the 
agiicultural interests of that country must be looked aftei% and it 
certainly would not pi'ombte the interests of the agricultural people 
if wild bii'ds are allowed to be killed. There are many reasons why 
wild birds should be preserved. hTatural history tells us that they 
have many uses. I need not mention them here because I should be 
taking up your timej but I believe every one in India will be glad 
that Mr. Elliot has read his paper. Of coui-se we are all of us in 
sympathy with Mr. Elliot’s objects, and I am sure the day will come 
when the Indian Government will adopt such measures as Mr. Elliot 
has advocated. I am not aware that the history of ancient India tells 
us that these wild birds were killed. There were many princes who 
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took a great interest in the preservation of these birds, although they 
did liot know them to be of use, still they had religions objections to 
their being killed. There are now many persons in India who would 
. ;; not like to see these birds killed, because they have a great regard for 
. ./.animal life. Then another thing I would like to mention is this. It 
' ^is writ^^^ in some of the sacred books of India that proper regard 
must be had for the lower animals, and I believe that that is one of 
the reasons that prevent Indians from killing birds. I thank Mr. Elliot 
for reading his paper, because it will explain to the natives of India 
of what great usefulness birds are. Many of them, not knowing the 
English language,, have not the opportunity of reading natural history. 
I cordially agree with the views of Mr. Elliot, and hope that the 
(government of India will take some measure to prevent this 
des^^xLction of birds. 

Mr. MAISTEOKJEE BYBAMJBE DABABHOY said he thought 
‘ that the suggestions made by Mr. Elliot would be approved by the 
rejSned inhabit^ts of India, because the measures which he had 
proposed were quite consistent with the natural state of India. It 
would) however, be found impossible and quite impracticable for the 
(government of India to interfere in the matter. He would suggest, 
instead of imploring the Government to pass some Act, associations 
&buld he formed amongst the educated classes of India for the preser- 
vation of these birds. Although any law that might be passed would 
dd^btloss be obeyed by the loyal natives, the formation of institu- 
tions amongst themselves would tend more to the protection of these 
creatures. Some of the castes had a prejudice against killing birds, 
whilst others had a strong antipathy against their living. He was 
, that the natives of India would be very pleased to hear of the 
reading of this paper by Mr. Elliot. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. J. E. HARTIHG: Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, — I 
listened with great attention to the paper read by Mr. Elliot ; but I 
did :giot gather from him in what way he expects that English ornitho- 
logists can aid him in carrying out the object that he has in view. Is 
it likely that the Government of India will listen to representations 
made by individuals resident in this country upon a question of 
^ proposed legislation in India on a subject upon which the people 
there are likely to know far more than we do ? If the facts stated 
by Mr. Elliot are correct (as no doubt they are), a large number of 
insectivorous birds are being destroyed, in consequence of which the 
< plantations suffer from the depredations of injurious insects. It seems 
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to me tliat tlie better cotii'se wotild be for- petitions to be sent,, to ,tlie, ' 
Government by tbe planters resident in tbe districts affected. We all 
kno-w- tbat to endeavour to bring about legislation- upon suck a point . 
as this is attended -witb extreme difficulty. Experience is tbe great ^ 
teacber of all things ; and -we know from experience tbat a few yeax^s .y 
agOj wben a similar measure was sought to be introduced here in this ^ 
country, there was very considerable difficulty in getting it passed. 
ilTow, if tbat was tbe case in a small country like this, where tbe * 
number of birds known amounts only to about 400 (including about 
180 rare and accidental visitants), bow much greater will it be in 
India, where tbe number of recognized species at tbe present time, 
upon tbe most moderate computation, is over 1600. It seems to me 
tbat if Mr. Elliot and those whom be represents seek for skilled ad-vice 
tbe better course will be to seek tbe appointment of a committee o# 
Indian ornithologists, such as Mr. Hume, Mr. Ba-vidson, tbe Messrs. 
Marshall, Mr. Blanford, Major Bingham, Lt.-Colonel Godvd-u Austen, 
and Major Butler, who have resided there, who know tbe country, or - 
great portions of it, who are well acquainted witb tbe habits of tbe 
birds, and who are well c][ua liffed to s ay what species should or should 
uorbo pfoloctcd.* ' TT," iis I would suggn^, to £orm such 

a committee as this, I think tbat more good will be done in tliat way, 
and it will be more speedily done than by any of tbe methods proposed 
by previous speakers. (Hear, bear.) 

Tbe CHAIRMAISr : Ladies and gentlemen, — ^Before submitting tbe 
resolution which is about to be proposed to tbe meeting, I may perhaps 
be allowed to make two or three observations arising upon the discus- 
’Sion which we have just beard upon Mr. Elliot’s paper. In tbe first 
place, it mu.st occur to all of us tbat this destruction of birds going on 
in India is only a part, and, I am sorry to say, a very small part of a 
far more extensive movement — a revolutionary movement it may be 
called — in tbe relation of man to tbe rest of tbe animal world. Every- 
where throughout tbe whole earth, and sea too, changes have been 
taking place during tbe present century in this respect witb which 
there has been nothing to compare in any period of tbe world’s history 
before. These changes are entirely owing to our rapid advance in 
social organization. The civilized races of men are now spreading 
. over all the world, carrying with them scientific appliances for destruc- 
tion of animals. This and the rapid growth of commerce and inter- 
change of the j)roduce of different countries is ■ bringing about the 
destruction not only of these birds in India, but of species and whole 
groups of animals of every kind. Whales, seals, the elephants of 
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Africa, tlae bisons of America, and eyen tbe crocodiles, for tbe sake 
of tlieir skins, are now threatened with a very speedy extermination. . 
The subject is a very important one, and one which must be faced as 
a whole. In fact, I think now we must be prepared to see the fauna ' 
and the flora of many countries almost entirely changed under man^s 
.dominion. It is exceedingly difficult to suggest any satisfactory 
remedy. It must be looked upon as to a large extent inevitable 
and we must seek compensation in other pleasures and advantages 
of life for those we are losing. One of the greatest difficulties in 
iatrodiicing laws to protect the lives of wild animals and birds is that 
injury is very often inflicted upon man by them. Laws introduced 
, that cannot be enforced are a very great evil ; and laws which make 
: to be crimes that were not crimes before, and thus cause people ■ 

.ylov break the law by doing acts they consider innocent, occasion a 
gieat deal of injury. If the law can only be partially enforced, some 
people obeying it and others breaking it with impunity, it would be 
“ better not to introduce it at all. B#ore iaiteriuc&ig a law of this 
sort, the Govraiment must thBrefbre very carefully consider whether 
it can be enforced impartially, n.nd without introducing any of the 
many evils that followed, for instance, in the train of our gamedaws. " 
These questions will have to be considered by the persons who will ■ 
iave to do with the practical application of any resolution that we 
■ may pass to-day. I certainly agree with Mr. Sclater that it would 
be very difficult to discriminate by law between one species of bird and 
another, especially when we remember that these laws mil have to be , ’ 

feranslated into the diflerent languages of India. We all know how 
: difficult it is in this country, where the birds are pretty well known, 

' to deflhe what birds come properly under the different Preservation 
Acts, and which are exempt. Unless the law is made very wide and 
, bQmpreliensivej it wiH therefore be extremely difficult to carry out.. . ^ 
' ' The Uovetoment, in preparing and enforcing these laws, will have 
to obtain a great deal of information from ornithologists as to the , , 'i 
habits and food of birds, and this is a matter upon which it is very „ ^ 
difficult to get authorities to agree. There are many conflicting- ,4 
statements as to which birds are and which are not valuable for- the 
destruction of insects. On the whole, therefore, it seems to me that 
the subject is by no means so easy and simple as it might at flrst 
sight seem. There is one other point which has not been alluded tO' 'j 
by Mr. Elliot, or by any of the speakers this afternoon, and that is, 
what is the ultimate cause of the destruction of these birds ? It is 
stated that they are destroyed for the sake of their feathers. ISTow, 
w^ may ask, who are they who purchase these feathers, and who are 
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they who use them ? Is their use dependent on a fashion that may 
i • change all at once ? We Imow that the fashion of wearing feathers 
among ladies in this country is one that developed itself very suddenly 
and caused immense destruction of birds. But it is a fashion that 
may soon change, and then the birds may be saved without the intro- 
duction of any vexatious laws. But I am afraid that the people of 
Eastern countries, such as China, are much more constant in relation ; 
to fashions than the ladies of this country; and it there is a steady 
\ persistent fashion for wearing feathers among them, we shall not be 
I able to avoid the destruction of birds by endeavouring to get them to 
change it. On the whole, however, I think we shall all feel in ihis 
movement not only sentimental interest for the sake of bur own.; 
pleasure and delight in seeing and hearing the birds in our wood^; ‘ 
but also for their practical utility, which I think is fairly universally 
■i admitted in the preservation of important and valuable plants by the 
destruction of insects which feed upon them. It is a subject which 
certainly demands consideration, I am merely putting all these 
difficulties before yo u to ghow you that it is not one that we can enter 

and that wer 

j; / things to be done all at once. I am glad that the subject has been 
brought under discussion, and we are all very much obliged to Mr. 
i’!' Elliot for introducing it to us in the way he has done, and hope that 
's his paper will ultimately result in some practical good. (Cheers.) 

Hr. ELLIOT : Hr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, — Before 
moving the following resolution I have one or two remarks to make. 
Eirst of all, with reference to the gentleman who first spoke, as 
regards nay strictures on the Government of India, I think that a 
.little consideration would have shown him that they were not unrea- 
sonable . The Hadras Government sent up papers to the Supreme 
f Government, laying before the Supreme Government all the evidence 

^ that it could collect on the subject, and the Hadras Government also 

sent up a formal resolution of its own Government, and the Govemor- 
General in Council in reply declined to legislate in the way 1 have 
set out in my paper. The Hadras Government was met with a curt 
f^, refusal in the exact words I have given. Had it not been for that 

s I reply I should not have said that the Government of India bad been 

neglecting its duties, because I quite agree with the gentleman 
' opposite that the Government as a rale does look very carefully into 

’ any matters brought before it, whether in this country or in India, 

* % and I am able to testify to that from my own personal experience. 

. (Hear, hear.) Then there was one remark which fell from Mr. 
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Sclater. He certainly mistook me slightly when he thought that I 
-proposed that an export tax should be levied on birds. What T 
meant, and perhaps ought more clearly to have stated, was that I 
thought that, at some distant time, perhaps one hundred years hence, 
when these birds became more in demand fz'om all parts of the world, 
the Government, by exercising its power and establishing a close- 
time, might farm these birds just as they now- farm the elephants in 
their own forests or preserves, and derive a profit from their own 
woods. The Government now prevents people from taking elephants 
or wood for nothing, and I say that birds ought to fall under the 
same category, ie., ought to be treated as the property of the vStato. 
Then as regards the argument as to taking away the means of liveli- 
hood from the native tribes, I think I anticipated and answered that 
objection, I think if that subject is fully gone into it will be found 
that no tribe lives solely by catching these birds, although some 
tribes may adopt bird-catching as a kind of adjunct to their other 
avocations. Then as regai^ds the dififiouMaies of legislation for such a 
tege’^ country as India:. Wlieii that legislation is carried out as I 
propose it should bo, there would be no difficulty. We know we can 
have one piece of legislation for Ireland, and why should there not 
be so many different pieces of legislation for so many different Irelands 
in India ? I think this objection as to the extent of India is not a very 
practical one, although I quite agree, as I have said, that to propose 
one Act for the whole of India would be impracticable. In reference 
to that I may recall the following anecdote told me many years ago 
by the brother of the then 'Pei’sian Ambassador at Paris. He told 
me that once whilst oiit driving in Mysore, he wanted to cut a stick 
or switch, and went to a tree on the roadside. When beginning to 
cut a branch he was interrupted by a native who cried out, ‘‘ That tree 
^^is sandalwood, the property of the State,” He gave that as an illus- 
tration of how very easily the people of India are governed, and how 
they respect the property of the State. And I say^ that not only do 
the natives not wish themselves to destroy these birds, but, if there 
were a law against their destruction, any depredators would be told 
by the natives that The birds are the propei'ty of the State, and 
“must not be touched.” Well, ladies and gentlemen, I have to thank 
you very heartily for the way in which you have received my paper 
to-day, and listened to my remarks. I need hardly say that I have 
listened to* the discussion that has ensued with very great interest. 
It will he reported in the Journal of our Society, and I have no doubt 
by being spread abroad will bring about some good result. I have 
now the honour and the pleasure to bring before you the following 
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resolution, whicli I think most of those here -will agree with ; — 

the opinion of this meeting it is verj desirable that the local 
authorities throughout India should be empowered to at once frame, 
and put in force, such regulations as may seem to them advisable for 
protecting the wild birds of India/’ 

Mi\ SGLATEBr* : I have great pleasure in seconding that. . 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried nem. dis. 

Mr. ELLIOT : Ladies and gentlemen, — I have now vexy great 
pleasure in rising to propose a vote of thanks to Professor Flower for' 
presiding. I need hardly tell you that gentlemen in his situation haye^ 
their time very fully occupied with numerous and pressing duties, a^' 
I dare say that some of us here to-day do not really sufficiently 
date the sacrifice of the time that Professor Flower has best0wed 
upon this important subject- I tender him my most hearty thanks on 
behalf of myself and of the East India Association, to which I have 
the honour to belong, and I am sure I may say also that we thank 
him very heartily for allo^ving us. U) hoJet Ilifs ihecflhg Fere, and for , 
having given us the use of this admirable room. (Hear, hear.) The* 
hour is now late, and I will not further detain you, although there is 
much I should like to say as regards the valuable aid we. have received 
from Professer Flower and from this Society., I beg to propose a 
hearty vote of thanks to Professor Flower for presiding, and to the 
Zoological Society for allowing us the use of this room. 

Major-General 'H. M. MACDOHALD seconded the resolution, which 
was caiTied, 

The OHAIBMAN : Ladies and gentlemen, — I am sure the Zoo- 
logical Society is always veiy glad to do anything it can — ^indeed, we 
are very much obliged to Mr. Elliot for having given us this opportunity 
of showing how ready we are to do all we can — to further the objects 
for which we were founded. I thank you very much, gentlemen, for 
your vote of thanks. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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